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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Tue book represents the thesis of the author which was 
submitted by him in 1940 for the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy from the University of Calcutta. The book was written 
in 1939 and submitted to the Calcutta University Press for 
publication in 1941. A considerable portion of it was printed 
by the year 1942 and then the work of printing was indefi- 
nitely postponed for scarcity of paper caused by the Second 
World War. This will explain the long interval between the 
submission of the book to the press and the actual publica- 
tion of it. 

The aim of the present work is an expository study of the 
obscure religious cults that inspired Bengali literature in the 
old and the medieval times. Religion has always been one 
of the main motives of literature. It has been so in all coun- 
tries and particularly in India which is pre-eminently a land 
of religion. As a matter of fact, the history of the modern 
Indian literatures is so intimately related with the history 
of some of the most important religious movements flourish- 
ing in this country that an intimate acquaintance with those 
religious movements seems indispensable for a thorough 
study of the vernacular literature. 

But it is no use treading the beaten track. Some of the 
religious schools have already been discussed by scholars; 
some again are very simple so far as their theological stand- 
point is concerned. The mere introduction of a Pantheon 
in literature cannot be the subject of serious study unless the 
Pantheon in question admits of fruitful theological specula- 
tion. Instead of gleaning in the already harvested field or 
discussing the obvious, the writer has limited his scope by 
selecting the more obscure cults, which are noteworthy by 
nature and have inspired a considerable amount of litera- 
ture, but the true nature of which has not yet been thorough- 
ly discussed and clearly determined. 

The Buddhist Sahajiyà cult has been the main source of 
inspiration of Bengali literature in the earliest period. By 
the discovery and publication of the songs and Dohas of the 
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Buddhist Sahajiyas, Mm. H. P. Sastri had, no doubt, done 
a memorable service not only to Bengali literature but to 
modern Indo-Aryan vernacular literatures as a whole; but 
the task of making a thorough study of the songs and Dohas 
in the light of the cults inspiring them had been left out by 
him. Dr. M. Shahidullah's Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et 
de Saraha and Dr. N. C. Chaudhuri’s Dakarnava dwell more 
upon the linguistic than the literary and philosophical as- 
pects of the Dohàs. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M.A., Dr. ès Lettres 
(Paris), in his occasional papers and articles, no doubt em- 
phasises the doctrinal aspect of the Sahajiyās; but no com- 
prehensive and critical study of the cult offering a consistent 
and connected interpretation of the songs and Dohas has yet 
been undertaken. 

Similar is the case with the Vaisnava Sahajiyà movement 
of Bengal. Mr. M. M. Bose, in his work Post-Caitanya Saha- 
Jiyd Cult, has, indeed, supplied us with valuable information 
regarding the literature of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas and some 
of the doctrines and practices preached therein; but the 
raison d'étre of the whole school and the process of evolution 
of this love religion from the ideology and methodology of 
the earlier Tantric and Yogic sects remain unexplained. 

The songs and Dohàs of the Buddhist Sahajiyás have 
important bearing in spirit as well as in form and language 
on the songs and Dohàs of many of the medieval saints, who 
flourished abundantly in many parts of India, and who, for 
reasons to be discussed later on, were mostly Sahajiyàs in a 
wider sense. In a chapter on the Baul-songs of Bengal the 
writer has dealt with the question of therelation between the 
earlier and the mediaeval Sahajiyas. He has also tried to 
show how on the spirit of a section of the Bauls, who have 
stressed the conception of the ‘Man of the heart,’ Siifi-istic 
Islam acted conjointly with the Upanisadic spirit ingrained 
in the different Sahajiya movements as alsowith the Vaisna- 
vite spirit oflove. In an appendix he has dealt at some length 
with the religious tenets of the non-Bengalee medieval 
saints of India in relation to those of the earlier Sahajiyas. 

The nature and history of the Nath cult, which has in- 
spired a considerable amount of literature in Bengal as also 
in many other parts of India, is still shrouded in the mist of 
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myths and legends. The stray articles found on the subject 
seem to be inadequate. Dr. Mohan Singh’s work, Gorakhnath 
and Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism, is hardly a sufficient exposition 
of the mystic religion of the sect. The recent work of Mr. 
Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, is a commendable 
accumulation of facts and traditions. But the distinctive 
feature of Nathism remains hitherto unexplained. Hence 
there is ample scope for serious study in the practically un- 
explored field of Nathism. 

The Dharma cult of Bengal also invites attention. The 
cult isnot theologically complex,—butitis queerly composite. 
Different conceptions of godhead have been confusedly 
amalgamated in the evolution of the Supreme Lord of this 
Dharma cult. The present writer has in this thesis passed 
over the simple practices, which are mainly aboriginal, but 
has centred his attention on analysing its composite nature. 

The theory of cosmogony and cosmology, which is sub- 
stantially the same in description in all the vernaculars 
notwithstanding small deviations of details, also demands 
serious attention. The tentative suggestions made by differ- 
ent scholars here and there about the nature and significance 
of this theory seem to be inadequate. The present writer 
has given a short exposition of the different versions of the 
theory as found in different types of vernacular literature, 
analysed ideas composing the main theory, and tried to trace 
their sources, Vedic, Puranic, Tantric or otherwise. 

The above, it is hoped, will give the reader an idea about 
the exact scope of the present work. To put it more briefly, 
the aim of the present work is a thorough study of the Bud- 
dhist Sahajiya cult, the Vaisnava Sahajiya cult, the Baul 
sect of Bengal and other mediaeval sects of India who may 
be called Sahajiya in a general sense, the Nath cult, the 
Dharma cult, and the cosmogonical and cosmological theo- 
ries to be found in the Bengali literature of different periods. 
The author has thought it convenient not to distract the 
interest in the main contention by the occasional intro- 
duction of a mass of details, texts and stories; but as these 
informations cannot be altogether neglected without making 
the work defective, they have been included in the ap- 
pendices. 
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` In the following pages attempt has been made to make 
the study as thorough as possible from the religious and cul- 
tural points of view. This, itis hoped, will bring to the notice 
of the reader the obscure side-issues of Indian theological 
thought and esoteric religious practices. Whether congenial 
to our modern taste or not, the fact remains that these reli- 
gious sects enjoyed, and some of them have still been enjoy- 
ing, widespread popularity among the masses of India; it is 
for this reason that a critical study of these minor religious 
sects cannot be neglected in the history of Indian religious 
thought. It may easily be seen that the religious sects, with 
whom the present writer is dealing, represent mainly the 
religious views and practices of the masses of the country as 
opposed to the intelligentsia belonging to the higher classes. 
But to understand fully the civilisation and culture of a 
country as a whole we cannot do without a proper study 
of the mass-mind. 

It may be added in this connection that in conducting 
the study the writer has tried throughout to be guided by 
the scientific spirit of a truth-seeker, neither defending the 
theories and practices of the schools, nor passing any personal 
judgment on them in respect of their merits. His main aim 
has been the correct exposition of the schools on textual 
basis, and the criticisms that are added are applied only to 
review the position from different angles of vision. The 
question of abuses and aberrations, which are to be found in 
a greater or lesser degree in the history of almost all the 
religious systems of the world, has been deliberately neglect- 
ed; for itis the rationale of a cult or system and not its abuses 
and aberrations that have academic value. 

The materials for the work are gathered from both pub- 
lished and unpublished sources. A good number of manus- 
cripts of texts and commentaries has been utilised in the 
study of the Buddhist Sahajiyà cult; some of these texts are 
preserved in the University Library of Cambridge, some in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, and some in the Central 
Library of Baroda,—and all these manuscripts were available 
to the writer in rotograph through the courtesy of Professor 
S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Cantab.), 
D.Lit. (Rome), the Indian Philosopher ofinternational fame. 
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"The indebtedness of the writer to Professor Dasgupta knows 
no bounds. The indebtedness is not only for the manuscripts 
which Professor Dasgupta was kind enough to procure for 
the writer but also for his ungrudging help and guidance 
which may be regarded as a rare boon to any student of 
Indian philosophy and literature. The rest of the manus- 
cripts of Buddhistic texts are preserved in the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and the authorities of the institution 
deserve cordial thanks of the writer for giving him every 
facility to utilise them. As for the Bengali manuscripts, the 
author has consulted them in the Manuscript Library of the 
University of Calcutta and in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, 
Calcutta. The texts preserved in both the institutions being 
generally common, the manuscripts of the University Library 
have been referred to. The author records his deep sense of 
gratitude also to the authorities of these two institutions. 
"The sources, whether published or unpublished, from which 
materials have been gathered, have been indicated every- 
where in the form of foot-notes. To make his position clear 
and convincing, the author has sometimes quoted copiously 
in foot-notes, particularly when the sources are unpublished. 

A few words must be added in connection with the method 
of transcription. In transcribing Sanskrit the commonly 
accepted device of diacritical marks has been adopted. The 
language of the Dohàs being unanimously accepted to be 
Western Apabhraméa, the propriety of the use of ‘j’ to the 
-exclusion of ‘y’ and the use of ‘$’ to the exclusion of ‘$ or ‘$ 
cannot be questioned. But difficulty arises in the choice 
between ‘b’ and ‘v’. With the advice of Dr. S. K. Chatterji, 
M.A., D.Lit., the writer has used ‘v’ all along in the tran- 
‘scription of the Dohas and ‘b’ initially and ‘v’ medially and 
finally in the transcription of Bengali songs. Another point 
to be noticed is that the phonology of modern Bengali, as 
also of many other modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, seldom 
allows the retention of final vowels, and the medial vowel 
also drops when the word is composed of more than two 
syllables; but the dropping is never indicated in orthography. 
The writer has dropped the medial and final vowels in or- 
thography, where they are dropped in actual pronunciation. 
‘The principle of transcription has often been adopted in 
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transcribing the proper names, but rigorous consistency 
could not be maintained in this matter, as many of the 
Indian names have already been naturalised in English. 
Corruptions and mistakes in the spelling of old and middle 
Bengali texts have never been interfered with. For typo- 
graphical difficulties nasalisation of vowels had to be indi- 
cated by the addition of ‘m’ with the vowels. The writer 
begs to draw the attention of the reader to another important 
point. He has found many mistakes and corruptions in the 
reading of the manuscripts, both Sanskrit and Bengali. 
These also have not been freely handled unless the mistake 
or the corruption has been apparent. 

In fine, the writer acknowledges his debt to Professor 
Rai K. N. Mitra, M.A., Bahadur, late Ramtanu Lahiri 
Professor of Bengali, Calcutta University, under whom he 
had the privilege of working as the Ramtanu Lahiri Re- 
search Assistant of the Calcutta University for about four 
years, and under whose affectionate care the present work 
Was prepared. The writer records his deep sense of gratitude 
towards his examiners, particularly to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., of Benares, in whom the author 
has discovered a prodigy of Oriental Learning. His valuable 
suggestions on various topics have substantially helped the 
writer in revising some of the chapters of his book. In Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., D.Litt., Barrister-at-Law, 
President, Post-Graduate Council of Teaching in Arts, 
University of Calcutta, the writer found a never-failing 
source of inspiration. In spite of the multifarious duties he 
has to attend to in the wider sphere of his life, he remains a 
true patron of learning, and the author deems it a privilege 
to have the name of the great man associated with his book. 


S. B. DASGUPTA. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


As it will appear from the preface to the first edition, the 
present book had been written in 1939; its publication by 
the University of Calcutta was delayed till 1946 because of 
the scarcity of paper caused by the World War II. The 
book was out of print by 1951; pre-occupations of the author 
were again responsible for the delay in handing the manus- 
cript of the second edition over to the press after making 
necessary revision. Enthusiasm on the part of Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, the publishers of the present edition, was 
an active encouragement for the author. 

A number of important books have been written and 
published during the last twenty years on the topics dealt 
with by the author in the present book. Some of these books. 
present more facts and a more detailed study of some of the 
aspects. So far as the Buddhist Sahajiya Cult is concerned 
the book, Studies in the Tantras, by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M.A., 
Dr. és. Lettres (Calcutta, 1939) throws sufficient light on 
some of the technical points. The Doha-kosa of Saraha-pàda 
critically edited with the help of Tibetan translation by 
Pandit Rahul Simkrtyadyana is a scholarly textual study. 
The book (in Hindi) contains a Hindi translation of all the 
Dohàs as also a good introduction dealing with the doctrines 
of the Buddhist Sahajiyas. So far as textual study in the 
field of Tantric Buddhism is concerned the critical studies 
of the important Buddhist Tantric text, the Hevajra-tantra, 
by Mr. D. L. Snellgrove, Lecturer in Tibetan, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, (in two volumes, 
London, 1959) deserves respectful mention. The book An 
Introduction To Tantric Buddhism by the present author (first 
published in Calcutta in 1950 and reprinted in Calcutta in 
1958) presents an exposition of the Tantric background of 
the Buddhist Sahajiya cult. Yuganaddha: or The Tantric 
View of Life by Herbert V. Guenther (Banaras, 1952) is a 
commendable attempt at understanding the deeper impli- 
cations of the principle of Yuganaddha or union or non-duality, 
much too spoken of by the esoteric Buddhists. Siddha-sahitya 
(in Hindi, Allahabad, 1955) by Dr. Dharmavir Bharati, 
M.A., D.Phil. is interesting in understanding the inter- 
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relation between the various Siddha Cults including the 
later ramifications. 

So far as the Baul sect is concerned, two books, one Bamlar 
Baul O Béul Gan (in Bengali, Calcutta, 1957) by Dr. 
Upendranath Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Phil., and the other 
Ватіаг Ваш (in Bengali, Calcutta, 1954) by Pandit Ksiti- 
mohan Sen, are commendable studies from different angles 
of view. On the Nath cult there has been an attempt at a 
comprehensive study by Dr. Kalyani Mallick, M.A., Ph.D., 
in her book Nathasampradayer Itihas, Darsan O Sádhana-pranàli 
(in Bengali, Calcutta 1950). Gorakh-bani, an anthology of 
old Hindi songs ascribed to Gorakh-nath, collected, critically 
edited and scholarly annotated by Dr. P. D. Barthwal, 
M.A., D.Litt., brought into light a large quantity of fresh 
materials for a study of the doctrines and practices of the 
Nath Siddhas. Professor Hazari Prasad Dvivedi's book on 
Natha-sampradaya (in Hindi, Allahabad, 1955) is also a com- 
mendable book on the subject. With regard to the Dharma 
cult of Bengal the long chapters devoted to the study of the 
Bengali Dharma-mangals in the book, Bamlé Matgal-Kavyer 
lühas, (in Bengali, Calcutta, third edition 1958) by Dr. 
Asutosh Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph.D., contains a study of the 
history of the cult as also a study of the ritualistic details. 

It has been gratifying to the author to find that though 
the new publications throw new light on different points and 
supply new information they do not assail the views held 
and explained in his book. They have, therefore, been 
referred to in the contexts where they will be of profit and 
interest to the reader. The author has himself undoubtedly 
profited by them in making revision here and there. 

The author expresses his gratitude to all scholars, Indian 
and foreign, who have encouraged him by their long 
reviews in respectable journals and periodicals and also by 
sending their opinion in personal letters. Such reviews and 
opinions are the best reward that a humble worker in the 
field can expect. He again counts on such sympathetic 
understanding in bringing out this revised second edition 
of the book. Mr. Nirodeprasad Nath, M.A., a pupil of the 
author, has helped him in Preparing the index. 

S. B. DASGUPTA 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue origin and growth of the modern Indian literatures 
(we mean the modern Indo-Aryan literatures) are closely 
associated with the origin and growth of some religious 
sects, which began to stir the life of the people from about the 
tenth century onwards. Up till the advent of the nineteenth 
century with a new outlook on life and literature, none of 
the Indo-Aryan literatures seem to have had the capacity to 
stand erect without the prop of some religious view, and 
this again seems to be particularly the case with Bengali. 
We have no type of literature in Bengali even corresponding 
to the Résau literature (literature based on the annals of 
heroic episodes) of Hindi, and poets like Cand Bardai or 
Bhisan and Lal are almost unknown in old and medieval 
Bengali. In our old and medieval" literature man’s glory 
is seldom depicted in its own grandeur and culogised inde- 
pendently of divine glory. The versions of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata that we have in our literature possess 
a vein more religious than human; the heroes and heroines 
of the various Mangala-Kavyas are depicted more as toys 
in the hands of the gods and goddesses than as dignified 
figures glowing with the heroic grandeur of their personality. 
Lausen of the Dharma-mangalas is a mere agent of the 
Dharma-thakura, Kalaketu of the Candi-mangalas is origin- 
ally a god, being the son of Indra, and is dragged down 
from heaven on earth only to glorify the almighty power of 
goddess Candi and to establish her worship on earth. The 
human interest of the life-long struggle of Cand Sadagar of 
the Manasa-mangalas has been minimised by the under- 
current of the religious tone—by the fact that it really re- 
presents the struggle of decaying Saivism of Bengal against 
the growth and spread of Saktaism represented by the 
Manasá cult. During the long period, beginning with the 
Carya-padas of the tenth, eleventh or twelfth century, the 
only type of literature that may be said to be free from the 


1 The word ‘medieval’ will mean throughout our discussions as belonging 
to the middle period of the Modern Indo-Aryan literatures, i.e. belonging to the 
period roughly between the thirteenth and the eighteenth century A.D. 
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influence of religion, is the ballad literature of Bengal dealing 
purely and simply with the diversified life of rural Bengal 
and pastoral love-episodes.* 

Apart from the general relation of literature with religion 
and apart from the fact that Bengal is a province of India, 
which is specially noted as a land of religion and philosophy, 
there seems to be some historical reason for such predomi- 
nance of religion in Bengali literature. Deep unrest is some- 
times caused by social and political vicissitudes of a nation 
and the common man finds himself face to face with the 
stern realities which may help the growth and development 
of his personality. It is through the continual struggle for 
existence, fight against the adverse circumstances, conflict 
with the external powers that a nation becomes conscious 
ofher real worth and learns to hold in high esteem the glories 
of terrestrial life. The paucity of such noteworthy social or 
political events happening in the life of Bengal may account 
for the fact that the history of Bengali literature during its 
old and medieval period is practically the same as the 
history of the different religious movements that flourished 
in the province for about a decade of centuries.? Even in 
the nineteenth century the general practice was to borrow 
stories either from the Rémayana and the Mahabharata or from 
the annals of the Rajputs, Sikhs and Marhattas to introduce 
heroic grandeur in the epics, novels and dramas. 

There is a striking uniformity in the historical develop- 
ment of the different literatures of the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. The reason behind this fact is that the literary 
history of almost all the vernaculars is moulded essentially 
by the religious movements in the different parts of India, 


1 Itshould be noted that the authenticity of many of the East Bengal ballads, 
as compiled by Dr. D. C. Sen, D.Litt., in collaboration with Candra Kumar 
De and some other assistants and published by the University of Calcutta, has 
been questioned. We have no scope here to enter into the details of the contro- 
versy; but our considered opinion on the point is that though the ballads may 
not belong to a hoary past (as Dr. Sen holds), and though there may be some 
handling of the verses at the time of collection and compilation, at least the 
skeleton ofsome of these verses surely belongs to the seventeenth and the eight- 
centh centuries and some go even carlier. 

2 Of course, in the Caitanya-bhdgavata of Vrndávan-dàs we find reference to 
the songs “© о-и, Bhogi-pāl (47. yogipal bhogipal mahipdl gital ihd funite sao 
lok Gnandita ll). Some are of opinion that these songs deal with the life and glory 
ofthe Pala Kings,—but we cannot say anything about them aslong as the songs 
are not discovered. 
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which, during the old and the medieval periods were 
strikingly similar. 

Bengali, along with other modern Indo-Aryan languages, 
grew up with the tenets of some minor religious sects, which 
rose mostly outside the circle of the upper-class people and 
were characterised by a general tendency of protest against 
current orthodox religious systems. These religious move- 
ments were sponsored by people who had no aristocracy 
of blood or advantage of culture and education; they rose 
mostly from among the ranks and preached their doctrines 
among the masses in their own tongue. The modern Indo- 
Aryan literatures, as we have indicated in the preface, are, 
therefore, essentially mass-literature and the religions preach- 
ed through them represent the mass-religions of India. 
But this religious zeal of the masses has been responsible for 
the copious growth of the vernacular literature in spite of 
the derision and opposition of the elite, who sometimes 
threatened these revolutionaries with curses of hell. 

The history of Bengali language and literature, so far as 
it has been explored, begins with the religious doctrines and 
practices of the Sahajiya Buddhists, Sahajiya Buddhism 
is a particular development of a phase of later Buddhism, 
widelyfknown as Tantric Buddhism. Investigation reveals 
that during the reign of the Pala dynasty Buddhism in 
various Tantric forms gained popularity in Bengal and many 
Tantric texts and commentaries were written in the different 
Buddhist monasteries that were established in Bengal. The 
authors of the Sahajiya Buddhistic songs were mostly in- 
habitants of Bengal or adjoining areas.' 

But though an offshoot of popular Buddhism, the real 
origin of the Buddhist Sahajiya cult is not to be traced 
exclusively or even mainly in any of the theories and prac- 
tices of Buddhism proper either in its Hinayana or Maha- 
yàna aspect. The real origin of the cult lies more outside 
Buddhism than inside it. The Buddhist Sahajiyà cult, not- 
withstanding the Buddhistic tone and colour which it as- 
sumes, is essentially an esoteric yogiccult. Sidebyside with 
the commonly known theological speculations and religious 
practices there has been flowing in India an important 


1 Vide infra, Ch. 1. 
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religious undercurrent of esoteric yogic practices from a 
pretty old time; these esoteric practices, when associated 
with the theological speculations of the Saivas and the 
Saktas, have given rise to Saiva and Sakta Tantricism; when 
associated with the Buddhistic speculations, have given rise 
to the composite religious system of Buddhist Tantricism; 
and again, when associated with the speculations of Bengal 
Vaisnavism the same esoteric practices have been responsible 
for the growth of the esoteric Vaisnavite cult, known as the 
the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement. 

It will not be out of place to give here just an idea of the 
speculations and practices, round which grew all the esoteric 
schools either within Hinduism or Buddhism. All kinds 
of esoteric Sadhana (i.¢., religious endeavours) of India have 
a common background. In all the esoteric schools the 
absolute reality is conceived of possessing in its nature the 
potency of two aspects or attributes. These two aspects or 
attributes are, again, conceived as the negative and the 
positive, the static and the dynamic, rest (nivriti) and acti- 
vity (prazrtti),—the principle of pure consciousness and the 
principle of activity;—one represents subjectivity and the 
other objectivity; and, again, the one is conceived as the 
enjoyer and the other as the enjoyed. In the absolute Being 
these two aspects lie unified together in a state of absolute 
non-duality; but in the process of becoming or phenomenali- 
sation there comes separation and duality. This process of 
change or becoming through a state of duality is bondage 
and suffering,—and the final escape from it is liberation. 
The secret of all esoteric Sadhana is to destroy all principles 
of dualism and to attain the final state of non-duality. This 
ultimate state of non-duality is variously called in the 
different esoteric systems as the state of Adaya, Maithuna, 
Yuganaddha, Y ümala, Sama-rasa, Yugala, or the Sahaja- 
samádhi, or simply the final state of Samadhi. 

In Hindu Tàntricism these two aspects of the absolute 
reality have been conceived as the Siva and the Sakti, orthe 
primordial male and the female. Again, one of the funda- 
mental tenets of all the esoteric schools is to hold that the 
humanjbody is the epitome of the universe, all ‘truth’ (tattva) 
is contained within the body. Consistent with this view it 
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has been held that Siva resides in the Sahasrára (the lotus 
of thousand petals situated in the cerebrum region) as the 
principle of pure consciousness and Sakti as the principle 
of world-force resides in the other pole of the Mulüdhàra- 
cakra in the form of the coiled serpent. Now, the Sadhana 
consists in raising the coiled force from the one pole to the 
other and to unite her there with Siva,—and this union of 
the Siva and the Sakti produces the state of the absolute. 
Thus the principles of Siva-Sakti or the male and the female 
are contained within the person of every man and woman. 
Again it has been held that the principles of the male 
and the female are contained within the body of a man in 
the right and the left respectively,—the right half being the 
masculine part and the left half the feminine part. This 
will explain the conception of Mahadeva or Siva as Ardha- 
nürifvara or the half-female and half-male deity, and in 
thesculptural or pictorial representation of the Ardhandrifoara 
the deity is always depicted as having the left half as the 
female and the right half as the male. Thus, there are 
principles of masculinity and femininity contained in every 
man and woman,—a man is a man because of the predo- 
minance in him of the principle of masculinity, whereas a 
woman is a woman because of the predominance of the 
principle of femininity in her. Now as the left and the right 
represent two aspects of the absolute reality, the two im- 
portant nervesin the left and the right, viz., Idi and Pingala, 
and the two courses of the vital wind, Prana and Apana, 
associated with the two nerves, are also associated with 
these two aspects of the ultimate reality. From this theory 
follows the Sadhana of controlling the courses of the vital 
wind in the two nerves and of making them flow together 
through the middle nerve Susumna. Thus the union of the 
right and the left through the union of the two courses of 
the vital wind within the middle nerve Susumni, is the 
vital part of the Sadhana of Hatha-yoga, and the state that 


tIt may be pointed out that in the Sahajiy& school of Vaisnavism also 
Radha and Krsna are said to reside in the left and the right respectively ; Radha 
is often said to reside in the left eye and Krgna in the right. Cf. bime rédha dahine 
krsna dekha rasik jan 1... .dui netre birdjamdn 1 rüdhd-kunda dui netra hay | sajal 
nayan doäre bhäve äsväday 11 1 5 Š 

Sahaja-tattva of Radhivallabh Das, Variga-sdhitya-paricay, Vol. IL, p. 1658. 
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is attainable through such a process is the state of final 
non-duality. 

Again it has been held, particularly i in the Tàntric and the 
Sahajiyà schools, that the division of the creatures of the 
world into the male and the female has an ontological reason 
behind it. The male and the female represent in the visible 
world the division which is present in the nature of the 
absolute as Siva and Sakti, and the perfect union of the 
Siva and the Sakti is the highest reality. Within the physical 
body of man and woman reside the ontological principles of 
Siva and Sakti; therefore to realise the absolute truth, or 
in other words, to obtain the highest spiritual experience, 
man and woman must first of all realise themselves as mani- 
festation of Siva and Sakti and unite together physically, 
mentally and spiritually, and the supreme bliss that proceeds 
from such union is the highest religious gain. Such a view 
is the raison d’étre of all the esoteric Sadhana which are 
carried on by the male and the female together. 

As a school of esoteric yoga the Buddhist Sahajiya school 
is fundamentally based on the speculations explained above. 
The Absolute is the Sahaja—itis the ultimate reality behind 
the self and the not-self. The realisation of this Sahaja in 
and through the self and the not-self is the ultimate aim of 
the Sahajiyas. Now, in Sahajiya Buddhism Siinyata (void) 
and Karuna (compassion), transformed as the Prajiià and 
the Upàya, are held to be the two primary attributes of 
the ultimate reality which is Sahaja. As two aspects of the 
ultimate reality Prajfia and Upaya are conceived in the 
Buddhist Tantras and in Sahajiya Buddhism just as Sakti 
and Siva of the Hindu Tantric school. Prajiia and Upaya 
thus represent the principles of dualism and the unification 
of the two in a supreme non-dual state is the final aim of 
the Buddhist Sahajiyas. The practical yogic method for 
the realisation. of the Sahaja is, therefore, fundamentally 
based on the principle of the union of Prajfia and Upaya. 
The union of Prajiia means, in the first place, the union of 
the female and the male, who are considered to be the 
manifestations of Prajiia and Upaya respectively. Again, 
we have seen that the two important nerves in the left and 

3 Vide infra, Ch. V. . 
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the right also represent the principles of Prajiia and Upaya 
in the microcosm of the human body; therefore the union 
of the two implies the perfect control over these two nerves 
and the vital process associated with them and to make 
them function unitedly through the middle nerve which 
represents the principle of non-duality. The yogic practice 
involving this physical and physiological union of the Prajiia 
and the Upàya will lead the yogin to the inner union of the 
Prajiia and the Upaya. Upaya as the Lord (called Vajra- 
sattva, or the principle of immutable adamantine existence) 
resides in the highest pole of the cerebrum region and Prajiia 
as the world-force' resides in the lowest pole (which is the 
plexus in the navel according to the esoteric Buddhists); 
the inner union consists in the raising of the Goddess from 
the navel region and in making her unite with the Lord of 
the cerebrum region. 

In the Vaisnava Sahajiya school the two aspects of Sahaja 
or the absolute reality are explained as the eternal enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, as Krsna and Radha; and itis further held 
that all men and women are physical manifestations of the 
ontological principles of Krsna and Radha. When men and 
women can, therefore, realise themselves as the manifesta- 
tions of Krsna and Radha through a process of attribution 
(Aropa), the love of any human couple becomes transformed 
into the divine love that is eternally flowing on between 
Krsna and Radha; when the union of a human couple thus 
becomes the union of Krsna and Radha, the highest spiritual 
realisation dawns in the state of union or Yugala. The ele- 
ment of love is the innovation of the Vaisnava Sahajiya 
school; but this element of love is essentially based on the 
element of yoga in the form of physical and psychological 
discipline. 

In the Nath cult, which seems to be synchronous with 
the Buddhist Sahajiya movement (though the origin of the 
cult may be much earlier), the two aspects of the absolute 


t We may notice here a great anomaly, In Tantric Buddhism the Lord as 
Upiiya always represents the principle of phenomenalism and the consort 
Prajna is generally depicted as the principle of rest or void; but in the con- 
ception of the world-force, we shall see later on, the order was reversed and 
Ргајӣд ог Nairatma herself, as associated with the principle of defilement, was 
conceived as the Sakti or the world-force. 
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reality are represented by the Sun and the Moon, where the 
Sun represents the principle of destruction (klagni) through 
the process of change and decay,—and the Moon represents 
the principle of immutability. The final aim of the Nàth 
Siddhas is the attainment of a non-dual state through the 
attainment of immortality in a perfect or divine body. This 
non-dual state of immortality can be attained only through 
the union or rather the commingling of tbe Sun and the 
Moon. Initsspeculations on the attainment ofan immutable 
and divine body through psycho-chemical process of Hatha- 
yoga involving the theory of the Sun and the Moon, the 
Nath cult seems to be akin to the Rasayana school of Indian 
thought, the main difference being that the medical and 
chemical science of the Rasayana school became transform- 
ed into a psycho-chemical yogic science with the Nath 
Siddhas. 

Itmay, however, be noted in this connection that though 
the culture of the body (kdya-sdédhana) through processes of 
Hatha-yoga for the attainment of physical perfection, was of 
paramount importance in the Nath cult, it was more or less 
common to all the esoteric schools including the school of 
Vaisnava Sahajiya which laid emphasis on love. The 
realisation of Sahaja either of the nature of ‘supreme bliss’ 
(Maha-sukha) as is understood by the Buddhist Sahajiyas, 
or of the nature of ‘supreme love’ (as is conceived by the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas), presupposes thestrength of the physical 
organism to stand such a supreme realisation. It is for this 
reason that we shall find that all the esoteric schools spoke 
of the culture of body through some Hatha-yogic practice. 

Thus itis clear from the above that all the esoteric schools 
of India are fundamentally based on the speculation on 
the two aspects in which the ultimate reality functions and 
manifests itself,—and that the religious creed is based on 
the final aim’ of the attainment of a state of non-duality. 
It is to be noticed that this idea of unity of the esoteric systems 
implies no process of negation; it,on the other hand, implies 
a process of supreme position through a regressive process of 
transformation and transubstantiation. It is for this reason 
that all the schools of Tantra speak of the final state as a 
state where enjoyment and liberation have become one and 
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the same. The process of Aropa which makes the ultimate 
union possible is not peculiar to the Vaisnava Sahajiyas 
only,—itis a process common to all the Tantricand Sahajiyà 
schools, either Hindu or Buddhist. We shall see later on 
that this process of Aropa implies no negation; it implies a 
change of perspective where the physical existence is not 
denied, but replaced by a permanent spiritual existence, 
where the gulf between the physical and the ontological is 
bridged over in an absolute existence. The Tantric Buddhists 
have also repeatedly emphasised that the final state is not a 
state of Wirvdya as it is not also a state of Bhava (existence) ; 
but neither the Bhava nor the JVirvána is denied it,—it is 
a state where Bhava and JVirvána become united together in 
the realisation of the absolute. 

Closely associated with the religious literature of the 
different Sahajiyà movements of Bengal is the literature of 
the Bauls. The Bauls as a religious sect are characterised 
by their peculiarly unconventional manners and customs 
in social as well as religious life. From this point of view 
the followers of the Vaisnava Sahajiyà school and religious 
people much akin to such an order bear the general name 
of Baul. But the Baul songs, which are composed by illi- 
terate masses from both the Hindu and the Muslim com- 
munities, and which are familiar to us with the theory 
of the ‘Man of the heart’ and man’s love towards him, have 
a distinctive feature of their own. This ‘Man of the heart’ 
is the Divine in man and stands as the eternal Beloved in 
relation to the human personality, who is the crazy lover. 
Such songs of the Bauls and similar songs of the modieval 
saints of Northern, Central and Upper India, represent the 
spirit of Süfi-ism against the background of Indian thoughts. 

The Dharma cult of Bengal and of some parts of Orissa 
is, as we have said in the preface, a local cult having no 
element of esoterism in it; as a religion it consists of ex- 
tremely popular rites and ceremonies. The literature be- 
longing to the cult embodies the infiltration and transforma- 
tion of various religious ideas in the untrained mind of the 
masses. The cosmogonical and cosmological theories also 
represent popular jumbling of various older ideas received 
through various sources. 
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As all the above-mentioned obscure religious cults will 
come directly within the purview of our present study, we 
need not enter into any further details here. It will not be 
out of place, we think, to add here a brief outline of the 
other religious movements which have been strong factors 
in the evolution of Bengali literature as a whole and which 
will not directly come within the province of our present 
study because of the reasons adduced in the preface. 

The devotional movement in Bengal, as is the case in 
other provinces also, has given great impetus to our litera- 
ture, and the beautiful literary fragments, which are ex- 
tant, can be found abundantly in the love-lyrics of the 
Vaisnava poets. Candi-dàs, Govinda-das, Jiana-das, among 
the host of Vaisnava poets, undoubtedly deserve world- 
wide recognition as first-rate poets. Though we have a fair 
amount of Rámáyanic literature in Bengali and though a 
deep religious vein runs through many of them, the Ràma 
cult could not gain sufficient ground as a religious faith in 
Bengal, it being pushed to the, corner by the Krsna cult. 
The Vaisnava movement of Bengal, in thelineof the Krsna 
cult, grew along with the traditions of the Puranas like 
the Bhàgavata-purápa, Vismu-purama, Brahma-vaivarta-puraya, 
etc., and there was perhaps, through the life of Caitanya 
and some renowned Gosvamis, some influence also of the 
devotional movement of the South.' The first literary 
record of Bengal Vaisnavism is to be found in the famous 
lyrical poem the Gita-govinda of Jaya-deva. After him °° 
Candi-dàs and Vidyapati (who, though a Maithili poet, was 
more popular in Bengal than in his native province) sang the 
immortal songs of the eternal love of Radha-Krsna, and were 
precursors, as some scholars are disposd to think, of Sri- 
Caitanya, who flourished about a century later and brought 
with him a devotional movement, which for a long time 
overflooded Bengal and some of the neighbouring provinces. 
Vaisnavite apostles like Madhavendra-puri, Advaitacarya 
Srivasa and others, of course, flourished just before the 
advent of Caitanya,—but the advent of Caitanya was some- 


1 See an article, Bhakti-dharmer Vivarten, by the present writer in the 
Bharato-varsa, Caitra, B.S., 1343. See also an article, Prem-dharma, by K.N. 
Mitra, Udayan, B.S., 1341, Agraháyapa. 
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thing like a fruition of all their devotional penances, and it 
was an event which was really epoch-making in the religion 
and literature of Bengal. Caitanya, as he is interpreted by 
his followers, embodies in him the quintessence of both 
Radha and Krsna, and is both the realiser and the realised in 
the same personality. | 

Through his life and teachings Caitanya preached a 
doctrine of divine love, which was philosophically systema- 
tised and theologically codified by the six Gosvamis of 
Vrndavana, viz., Rüpa, Sanatana, Raghunath Das, Raghu- 
nath Bhatta, Gopala Bhatta and Jiva Gosvami. The philo- 
sophical and theological system known as Gaudiya Vaisna- 
vism (ie, the Vaisnavism of Bengal) is really the con- 
tribution of these six Gosvamis, who were all religious 
apostles inspired by the life and teachings of Caitanya. 
Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism of Bengal generally flourished with 
the legends of Krsna and his dalliances with the cowherd 
girls of Vrndavana and particularly with Radha; but in Post- 
Caitanya Vaisnavism the divinity of Caitanya as the synthesis 
of the two aspects of the same reality as the lover and the 
beloved was recognised and emphasised, and as a result 
thereof Post-Caitanya Vaisnava literature laid the same 
stress, if not more, on the life and teachings of Caitanya 
as on the legends of Radha& and Krsna. . 

The other two important cults that have influenced 
Bengali literature almost from the beginning are the Saiva 
and the Sakta cults. So far as the religious history of Bengal 
is concerned, of the two, Saivism seems to be the older and 
the Sakta cults, which are more often indigenous than 
Puránic, sprang up later in strong opposition to the former. 
In our literary records we find the Sākta cults often at 
daggers drawn with the cults that centred round the male 
deities. In this conflict with the other systems, particularly 
with the Sakta systems, Saivism, the religion centring round 
the most indifferent and inactive god, had to give way and 
the Sakta cults gradually gained ground. This conflict seems 
to have resolved itselfin another way in a synthetic transfor- 
mation in the Radha-Krsna cult of Bengal. 

If we take a bird's eye view of the religious history of 
Bengal as a whole it will appear that among the Hindu 
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deities Siva enjoyed wide popularity in the early and me- 
dieval period. In the preliminary chapter of some of the 
Dharma-mangalas, which belong to the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth century, we find salutation to all the male 
and female deities of Bengal and also an enumeration of 
the localities where they were popular.' A general con- 
sideration of these lists of the gods and goddesses of Bengal 
will reveal the extent of the popularity that Lord Siva 
enjoyed in Bengal even up to the eighteenth century. It is 
also to be noticed that though in the Dharma-mangala 
literature we find Dharma-thakura identified more with 
Krsna and Rama, yet in religious practice the Dharma 
cult has got itself amalgamated more with Saivism. It will 
also appear from a perusal of the different kinds of Bengali 
Mangala-kavyas (which are practically propaganda litera- 
ture belonging to the different religious schools) that the 
different Sakta cults of Bengal presuppose a Saivite back- 
ground, against which they thrived, though their origin 
might have been earlier. 

Siva of Bengal, at least as found depicted in Bengali 
literature, is not exactly the same Siva with whom we are 
acquainted in the Brahminical literature, particularly in the 
Puranas. The indigenous elements of Bengalee life and 
culture have supplied flesh and blood to his Brahminic 
skeleton and made him into a typical Bengalee Siva of 
the period between the tenth and the fourteenth century 
really represents much of the Lord Supreme of Tantric 
Buddhism as indiscriminately mixed up with the ancient 
Lord of India. Siva of the later period, as depicted in 
relation to his troublesome family, composed of two sons, 
two daughters and a wife, represents, through his wild mode 
of life and unscrupulous activities, a vivid picture of some of 
the aspects of the social life of medieval Bengal. In almost 
all the literatures belonging to this religious school, human 
interest of the family-life of Siva far outweighs the interest 
of his divine nature, and in this indigenous character of 
Siva the Puranic elements have been set here and there with 


* 1 See Dharma Vandand, MS, preserved in the Bengali Manuscript Library 
ofthe Calcutta University, No. 2470. Also see the first chapter of the Dharma- 
maigalas by Manik Gatguli, Rim-dis Adak and others. 
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the avowed purpose of giving it a Puranic colouring. The 
literature of the Saivite cult consists chiefly of the Sivayanas, 
which deal with the peculiar life and activities of lord Siva, 
particularly in relation to his family. Like the Saivite de- 
votional lyrics of the South or even like the few songs on 
Hara-Gauri (i.e, Siva and his wife) composed by Vidya- 
pati of Mithila, we have no Saivite devotional lyric in 
Bengali. A large portion of fragmentary literature concern- 
ing Siva is, however, to be culled from the Mangala-kavyas 
belonging to the Dharma cult and particularly to the Candi 
and the Manas cults. 

The Sàkta cults of Bengal represent a particularly dis- 
tinctive feature of the religious life of Bengal and the extent 
of literature which flourished under the direct influence 
of those cults is also fairly large. We do not know of any 
such Sākta influence in the religion and literature of any 
other province of India excepting Malabar. The Sakta 
literature of Bengal generally belongs to the type of Man- 
gala literature, which, as we have said, is the literature of 
religious propaganda. Among theSakta cults,the moreimpor- 
tant are the cults of Candi (or Kali or Kalika), the consortof 
Lord Siva, and the cult of Manasá, the serpent goddess. We 
have also Mangala-kavyas belonging to the cult of goddess 
Sitalà (the goddess of the direful small pox), Kamala 
or Laksmi (the goddess of wealth), Sasthi (the goddess be- 
lieved to be in charge of the welfare of children) and others, 
but the literature belonging to such cults is comparatively 
negligible both in quality and in quantity. 

The Mangala literature of Bengal is a continuation in, 
vernacular of the religious literature in Sanskrit, generally 
known as the Puránic literature. The Sanskrit Piranas are 
sometimes infused with a spirit of propaganda on behalf of 
some half-indigenous and half-traditional religious cult and 
there is the spirit of glorifying some of the gods and goddesses 
with the help of a huge network of stories which bear testi- 
mony to their irresistible divine power and thus make them 
acceptable to the Brahminical people. The same spirit is 
found in the Mangala-kavyas of Bengal, which launched 
vigorous and continuous propaganda on behalf of some god 
-or goddess in question with reference to various episodes 
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where he or she had the supreme power to save the devotee 
from all sorts of dangers and difficulties and to bring des- 
truction to all who opposed his or her supremacy. These 
gods and goddesses of the Mangala-kàvyas, in spite of their 
Puranic garb, are often indigenous in nature. Naturally, 
therefore, when the worship of these gods and goddesses. 
began to be introduced in the society at large their divinity 
was questioned and the move for the introduction of their 
worship was strongly resisted by different sections of people. 
The followers of these gods and goddesses had, therefore, to 
justify, in keen competition with their rivals, the divinity of 
the deity in question and the legitimacy of his or her claim for 
worship on earth; and this will explain the origin of our 
Mangala literature. But it isto be observed that, after once 
this literary form could gain sufficient currency and popula- 
rity, it became ere long more or less a literary convention. 
It cannot be said with a sufficient degree of certainty that 
Mukunda-ràm, the greatest among the poets of the Candi- 
mangalas, was a devotee of Candi or that Bhàrata-candra, 
practically the last and most secular of the poets of the Mañ- 
gala literature, was a sincere devotee of Annadā. Religious 
garb was rather a device in medieval literature to make 
literature acceptable to the masses, who were prompted to 
listen to these literary works more with a religious fervour 
than with a literary taste. 
Mangala literature may be said to have its origin in the 
fourteenth century, but it developed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, after which the old literary convention 
fell into disuse and literature began to flourish with a new 
spirit and form. Up till the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, Sakta literature consisted exclusively of the different 
Mangala-kàvyas; but by the last quarter of the eighteenth: 
century a new type of Sakta literature flourished in the form 
of fine devotional lyrics mainly on Syama or Kali (popularly 
known as Syamá-saügit or songs on Syàmà, the universal 
Mother of dark-blue colour) and sometimes also on Uma, 
or Gauri, the daughter of the mountain Himalaya, and the 
young wife of the old, wild and indifferent husband Siva. 
Ramprasid Sen of the eighteenth century, the greatest: 
devotee of the Mother, a devotee of the most unassuming 
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and non-sectarian type, may be taken to be the represen- 
tative poet of this school. About a century later Rama- 
krsna Parama-hamsa of Daksineévara, through his most 
devoted life and his sweet and simple teachings, gave a new 
impetus to this cult, and the literature of the Rama-krsna 
cult should never go unnoticed in the history of our litera- 
ture. Sri Aurabindo of Pondicherry again gave a new 
orientation to the Mother cult and inspired occasional. 
lyrics on the line. 

In surveying the general trends of the religious history 
of Bengal in particular relation to the history of Bengali 
literature, we cannot neglect the influence which the great 
religion of Islam exerted on the religion and literature of 
Bengal. The Mahomedans first came to the land as a con- 
quering nation; but after they had settled here and became 
natives of the land and succeeded in making a large number 
of converts, their religious thoughts and ideas began to in- 
fluence those of their neighbours; and at the sametime the 
thoughts and ideas of their neighbours also began to affect 
and modify theirs in their turn. Some sort of a compro- 
mise between the religious ideas and practices of popular 
Islam and popular Hinduism evolved in the rank and file 
of the two communities through a slow and gradual process 
of cultural reciprocation. Islam of Bengalis rather Siifi-istic 
Islam and the influence of this Süfi-ism on the Indian 
religious movements is best exhibited in the songs of the 
Bauls. Besides these, the divinities like Satya-pir, Manik- 
pir, Gaji and others of popular Islam representthe continuity 
of the process of a happy admixture of elements both from 
Islam and Hinduism. About the influence of Islam on the 
Dharma cult we shall have detailed discussion in our study 
of the Dharma cult. 

The popular religious ceremonies of women-folk, parti- 
cularly of the maidens, have also supplied us with nice 
pieces of folk literature. The ceremonies, of which there 
are a good number of varieties, are generally known as the 
Vratas (vows) and are accompanied by the recitation of 
rhymed or unrhymed verses (generally known as the 
Vrata-kathd) which contain fine touches of rural poetry. 
In the performance of these ceremonies there is always 
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an element of art,—either the art of poetry or the art of 
painting. These Vratas are still adding a subconscious 
aesthetic pleasure to the conscious religious sentiment of 
the women-folk of Bengal. 

The nineteenth century dawned with a new ideal of life, 
religion and literature. The spirit, form and technique of 
the old and medieval literature, flourishing up to the end 
of the eighteenth century, grew hopelessly monotonous and 
roused a subconscious feeling of dissatisfaction in the mind 
of the people and also an inward demand for a change; and 
2 change was inevitable in the course of nature. The most 
important factor, that intensified this demand for a change 
and accelerated its speed, was the influence of Western 
thoughts and ideals on our political, cultural and religious 
life. From the beginning of the seventeenth century Benga- 
lees began to comein contact with the European merchants, 
and clergy and as time went on, the contact began to be 
more and more intensified. This began to bring about a 
slow and gradual change in our general outlook. This was 
much more accelerated by the consolidation of British 
power in Bengal, and the political conquest soon brought 
with it a cultural conquest. Through the propaganda of 
the European clergies, whose principal business was to 
point out the illogicality, absurdity and immorality of the 
mythological Hindu faith, and through the easy accessibility 
of the theological and Philosophical works embodying the 
spirit of the Western religion and culture, there actually 
dawned a great change in the mental horizon of the 
Bengalees. Western education and culture roused a spirit 
of revolution in the mind of youths and the revolution found 
expression first through the life and activities of Каја Кат 
Mohan Roy, who by the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century had, at the very prime of his youth, the courage of 
‘standing against the prevalent religious beliefs of the Hindus, 
which he called superstitious and mythological. His call 
for revolution was responded to instantaneously by a section 
of the educated Bengalees and hedid succeed in establishing 
a new religous school which was fundamentally based on 
Upanisadic monism, supplemented by cognate thoughts of 
Islam and Charistianity. This newly reformed religion soon 
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developed into the religious school known as Brahmoism, 
which broke asunder the barriers of the caste-system and the 
orthodox canons of the Hindu Smrtis (canonical texts) and 
stood against all formalities in life and religion. Through 
the life and activities of Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, 
Brahmananda Kesav Chandra Sen, Vijay-krsna Gosvami 
and a host of other staunch followers of this new faith this 
religion soon gained a strong footing among an educated 
and cultured section of the Bengalees and it cannot be 
gainsaid that this new faith of rationalism has been exerting 
a reformative influence on orthodox Hinduism for more 
than a century, and that it exerted an appreciable influence 
also on the literature of the nineteenth century. 

Among the important literary figures of the last half of 
the nineteenth century Bankim Chandra Chatterjee had a 
religious conception of his own, and the importance of this 
conception in the history of our literature lies in the fact that 
many of his novels and essays distinctly presuppose this 
religious background. Bankim Chandra was essentially a 
Hindu,—but he was a staunch rationalist at the same time, 
and this rationalism of Bankim was to a great extent roused in 
him through his intimate contact with the thoughts and ideas 
of the European scientists and philosophers of theeighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Though Bankim Chandra 
had a fair acquaintance with the leading philosophical 
views of Europe, the two systems that exerted the greatest 
influence on the formation of his new religious faith are the 
Positivism of Comte and the Utilitarianism of Mill. Bankim 
Chandra’s religion is fundamentally based on Positivism 
and Utilitarianism; but he thought that Hinduism, as 
represented by the most popular scripture, the Gitd (the 
Divine Song), ascribed to the authorship of Lord Sri-Krsna, 
can very well be reconciled with the principles of Positivism 
and Utilitarianism. He, therefore, interpreted the ideals 
of the Gifd in the light of Positivism and Utilitarianism 
and tried to construct a new system of thought by a syn- 
thesis of the ideas from the East and the West. How far 
Bankim Chandra succeeded in amalgamating the religious 
views of the East and the West and how far his new system 
was placed on a sound basis is a matter of controversy; 
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but what concerns us here is that not only his essays but 
many of his novels also were infused with this new ideal of 
religion,—characterised by a distinct humanitarian tone, 
much too in keeping with the general tone of the time. 

It has sometimes been said that the religious attitude 
and the aesthetic attitude coincide in their ultimate nature. 
There is no antagonism or even a relation of contrariety 
between truth and beauty; on the other hand truth, beauty 
and goodness are sometimes viewed as the three attributes 
of the ultimate reality. This relation of truth with beauty, 
or of religion with art, has best been illustrated in the art- 
creation of Rabindranath Tagore. There are many songs 
among the poetical works of Tagore, which keep us in a 
fix as to whether we should eulogise them as masterpieces 
of art or as the best expression of religious experiences. 
“Tagore made no distinction between his aesthetic vision and 
his spiritual realisation, and he has repeatedly declared 
that as essentially a poet he couldnever make any distinc- 
tion between the poetin him and the spiritual aspirant. As 
a matter of fact, rarely have we seen another poet sink so 
-deep in the unfathomable mysteries of nature, life and 
mind and come out with the priceless gems of his intuitional 
realisation, and at the same time give them the best artistic 
expression. 

Tagore sings of an infinite supreme Being underlying 
the whole cosmic process of finite creation. The world- 
process is an eternal process of self-realisation through self 
manifestation of that supreme Being. The Infinite is be- 
coming self-conscious through the eternal art-creation of all 
finitude,—and the truth of the Finite lies in the ideal of 
unity which it finds in the deeper relatedness with the 
Infinite. The Finite and the Infinite have embraced each 
other in the personality of man and the religion of man, 
which consists of his realisation of the ultimate truth in him, 
lies in the perfect evolution of his personality or the exten- 
sion of it into infinity through the increase of knowledge, 
love and disinterested activities. There is an ideal unity 
underlying the diversity of the world-process, and the world 
of inanimate objects is evolving with the same rhythm 
with which the biological, the psychological and the spiritual 
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processes of man are moving; and the world-process as a 
whole is moving towards an ideal end—the ideal of perfec- 
tion, which is to be attained by the realisation of our deeper 
relatedness with the Infinite Being. In speaking ofa vision 
ofhis childhood Tagore says inhis work, The Religionof Man, 
“The rhythmic picture of the tremulous leaves beaten by the 
rain opened before my mind the world which does not 
merely carry information, but a harmony with my being. 
The unmeaning fragmentslost theirindividual isolation and 
my mind revelled in the unity of a vision. In a similar 
manner, on that morning in the village the facts of my life 
suddenly appeared to me in a luminous unity of truth. All 
things that had seemed like vagrant waves were revealed 
to my mind in relation to a boundless sea. I felt sure that 
some Being who comprehended me and my world was seek- 
ing his best expression in all my experiences, uniting them 
to an ever-widening individuality which is a spiritual 
work of art." When this ever-widening individuality of 
personality approximates infinity, we realise the divinity 
in man and that is the ideal realisation of truth. 

This conception of religion propagated by Tagore, both 
through speculative essays and through his art-creations, 
much akin though it may be to the Hegelian and the neo- 
Hegelian thoughts in striking points, is, however, funda- 
mentally basedon the teachings of the Upanisads, which were 
ingrained in the heart of poet Tagore from the early days 
of his childhood. On the Upanisadic canvas the Vaisnava 
love poets and the mystic Bauls of Bengal and other mystic 
poets of upper and northern India, viz., Kabir, Dadi, Rajjab 
and others have supplied colour and tone of different 
shades. But this background and the other probable 
influences do in no way minimise the individual contri- 
bution of Tagore, and it has to be admitted that Tagore, as 
the seer of truth, has realised something new and given 
something substantial to thereligious thought and literature 
of the world. 

The world has changed a good deal in this twentieth 
century of ours. Through the materialistic and positivistic 
tendencies of centuries we have now learnt to care more for 
our material life than for anything higher and spiritual. 
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The advancement of positive sciences, the growing keenness 
in the struggle for existence,—the sternly acute problems 
of the grossly real life have turned the mind of the general 
mass away from the problems of the supra-mental reality. 
This life of flesh and blood, the apparently repulsive naked 
truths of the mysterious sphere, commonly known as the 
mind, the earthy weal and woe with which we are beset in 
our ordinary daily life,—the mute pangs of the lowly 
humanity—the injustice of the powerful, the suffering of 
the weak—inequity of the social machine, crashing of the 
innocent heart,—triumph of the bourgeoisie and the cry of 
the proletariat—these are the things that are engaging our 
whole attention,—and these are the things which we think 
and feel, and the mysteries of which we try to give expression 
to. The influence of the Continental literature and the 
closer contact of our life with the rapidly progressive life of 
the rising powers of the world around are rousing in us almost 
acraze for realism, and history must have its course. 
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CHAPTER I 
GROWTH OF THE BUDDHIST SAHAJIYA CULT 


(i) General Information About The Available Literature 


Tae earliest available literature in Bengali language 
consists of a number of fifty songs' composed by different 
Siddhacaryas (i.e., preceptors who have attained perfec- 
tion) belonging to the Buddhist Sahajiya cult. These poems 
which are popularly known as the ‘Caryd-padas’ (literally, 
verses on practices) were first published by MM. H. P. 
Sastri under the caption of Caryé-carya-viniscayah, this being 
the title found in the Nepalese manuscript. MM. Vidhu- 
Sekhara Bhattàcarya, however, suggested that the correct 
caption should be—Ascarya-caryd-caya—(a collection of 
verses on mystic practices), which is found in the commen- 
tary of Munidatta on the opening verse." Dr. P. C. Bagchi 
has suggested another improvement on the title which is 
Caryá-scarya-viniscaya.* 

Though doubt has been cast from some quarters as to 
whether the linguistic character of the Carya-padas is 
genuine Bengali, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, after a thorough 
examination of the linguistic character of these songs, has 
emphatically expressed his opinion that “the language of 
the Caryas is the genuine vernacular of Bengal at its basis.” 

1 These songs were first discovered by the late Mahimahopadhyaya Hara- 

Sastri in the Darbar Library eL Nepal in 1907. They were edited by 
Sastri and published about ten years later under the auspices of the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisad under the general caption of “Bauddha-Gan-O-Dohd.” 
In the edition of MM Sastri three songs, viz., the twenty fourth, twenty-fifth 
and the fiftieth songs are missing. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M.A., Dr. es Lettres (Paris), 
has fortunately been able to discover from Tan-jur the Tibetan translation of 
all the fifty songs. (Vide Materials for Critical Edition of the Old Bengali Caryápadas, 
Part I, reprinted from the J. D. L., Vol, XXX.) қ 

ee tl pote of MM. Bhatticirya in the Jndian Historical Quarterly, 1928, 
Vol. IV, No. 2. 

"S Vido, Some Арени of Buddhist Mysticism in te Cayipadas in the Calewta 
Oriental Journal, ER 

tM. . C. Majumdar, М.А, Башир), A. irs of he One 

ad; Hi: Bengali Languege, by B. C. Majumdar, Lecture >al 
: e arti A den er by him in the Bengali monthly Vaaga-vdpi) 


in Mr. Jayaswal, following R. Sárkrtyiyana, refers to the language of the 
in s as old Bihári in his presidential address to the seventh All-India 


Oriental Conference held in Baroda. 
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Inspite of sporadic intrusions of a few Maithili and Odiya 
forms, and also of the influence of Sauraseni Apabhraméa, 
the essential linguistic nature of these songs cannot but be 
admitted to be Bengali.” Apart from the general consi- 
deration of phonology and morphology the use of some 
idioms, phrases and proverbs peculiar to Bengali unmistak- 
ably points to the Bengali character of the language. The 
language of the Dohas, which are published with the songs, 
is admittedly Western Apabhraméa. Many names will be 
found common between the authors of the Western Apa- 
bhraméa Dohàs and those of the Bengali songs. The mere 
commonness of names in the list of authors does not, how- 
ever, establish the identity of these authors, and we have 
no other positive evidence to be sure that the authors of the 
Dohas and those of the Carya-padas, where common names 
are to be found, are identical. But a comparison of the 
Dohàs with the Carya-padas will reveal the factthat in their 
religious attitude, in theories and practices and in the man- 
ner of literary representation, in imagery, phraseology and 
vocabulary they presenta striking similarity, which warrants 
the belief that the authors of the Dohàs and the Caryàs, 
where common names are found, might have been identical; 
—we must at least admit that both the Dohàs and the 
Caryas represent the same school of thought and they 
belong to the same literary school. The anomaly as to why 
the poets, composing songs in Bengali, should have com- 
posed songs also in Sauraseni Apabhraméa on the same 
subject may be explained by referring to the prominence 
and popularity that Western Apabhraméa enjoyed during 
the period between the ninth century and the twelfth through 
the prestige of North Indian Rajput princes, in whose courts 
dialects akin to the later form of Sauraseni were used, and 
whose bards spread and popularised such dialects in almost 


Bengali nature of the songs will be evident if we consider the 
ine ы language, ¢.g., the genitive in “era, -ara,” dative in “-re,’” 
locative in “-ta;” ’ post-positional ‘words like “majha,” “antara,” а: 3 past 

and future bases in *i]-, -ib-” and not “‘al-, -ab-" of Bihari; t participle 
in “-anta,” conjunctive indeclinable i in “за, m conjunctive conditional in **-ite;'* 
Passive in “-ia-, ’? which is presrved as a relic in Middle Bengali; substantive 
roots “ach” and “thak,” and not “thik” of туе Май or “tha” of Odiya. 
oe Dee Ee Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. 1, 

P. 
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all parts of Aryan India, from Gujrat and Western Punjab 
to Bengal. 

Leaving aside the purely linguistic question, if we discuss 
the nature of these Dohas and songs from the religious, 
cultural and literary points of view, we shall find that they 
belong to no particular province of India, but may be regar- 
ded as representative of the earliest stage of Indo-Aryan 
vernacular religious poetry inasmuch as their influence in 
‘thought and presentation on a considerable portion’ of the 
medieval vernacular literatures of Western, Northern 
and Eastern India is palpable. 

Later investigation in the field of Buddhist Sahajiya cult 
and literature show that these Buddhist Sahajiya Doha and 
Caryà songs were popular in a wide area of the Indian 
soil during a period ranging roughly from the eighth to the 
twelfth century a.D. The number of the songs and Dohàs 
was not certainly limited to what was discovered and pub- 
lished by MM. H. P. Sastri. Dr. P. C. Bagchi discovered 
and published more Dohàs composed by Saraha-pàda and 
Kanha-pada and also a number of Dohàs composed by 
Tillo-pada.* Pandit Rahula Sarhkrtyayana has discovered 
and published many more Dohis of Saraha-pada; he has 
also published the Tibetan translation (giving a Hindi 
translation side by side) of a good number of Dohàs of 
Saraha-pada the originals of which are still missing.* In 
the appendix of his book Pandit Sarhkrtyayana has pub- 
lished some fifteen Carya-padas by VinayaSri and a few 
Caryà-songs by others also. None of these songs are inclu- 
ded in the collection of MM. H. P. Sastri except the last 
one ascribed to Kanha-pada. Curiously enough, this. last 
song is just a collection of some lines with slightly different 
readings from some of the songs of Kanha-pada published 
by MM. Sastri. It may be noted that Munidatta in his 
Sanskrit commentary on the Caryá-songs has quoted 
fragments from a few Carya-songs which are not yet dis- 
covered. All these lead us to think that the number of 


1 Dr. S. K. Chatterji TÀe Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, p. 113. 
2 Vide, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dohakosa, Part I, Calcutta, 1938 (Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series). A Qr : 
оь (with Hindi translation), Patna, 1957. 
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Dohäs and Caryā-songs composed by the Buddhist Siddhā- 
cāryas had been in all probability much larger than what 
we have as yet been able to discover, and that these Dohās 
and songs obtained popular currency in a wide area so as to 
be mixed.up and distorted. 

The fact of the popularity of the Dohás and Caryà-songs 
over a wide area will be evident also from the influence of 
these Dohàs andsongs over the regional literatures of India 
during the medieval period. On the influence of the Dohas 
and songs on medieval Bengali literature we shall have 
occasion to discuss in detail in some of the chapters that will 
follow. In the appendix A of the book we shall see how some 
of the Dohàs and songs composed by Kabir, the medieval 
Hindi poet, bear striking similarity in spirit and diction 
with some of the Dohàs and songs of the Buddhist Siddhà- 
cáryas. It will be interesting to note that a song by Savara- 
pada, collected in the edition of MM. Sastri (song No. 28), 
gives us a nice pen-picture of the crude way of the conjugal 
life of a couple of the hilly Savara tribe; a striking resem- 
blance to this song will be found in some of the songs of 
Vidyapati, the well known Maithili poet, where the con- 
jugal life of Siva and Parvati are depicted.’ Folk songs of a 
similar type are still found in the rural areas of Mithila. 
A Hindi folk song bears striking resemblance with a Caryà- 
song which presents us with a nice description of the sad 
plight of an unfortunate couple of the deer and the doe 
surrounded unawares by a band of shouting hunters.? 
Again the metre of the Caryà-songs with its varieties in 
Padakulaka-Pajjhatika-Paddhadi-Caupat had its ramifications 
in medieval Bengali and Hindi'poetry. Some of these were 
popis with the poet Jayadeva of the twelfth century in 


1 Vide, Vidyäpoti, ed. by K. M. Mitra and B. B. Majumdar, Calcutta, 1953, 
Song Nos. 785-89. 
* Caryä-song No: 8, MM. Siastri’s edition. The Hindi song i: 
maith thadht hadhi araj kardm., mere ab ke prán bacáo | 
diront Seen comets ral mem vyádhe lài phàrs, 
kurhd phárhd ke hir: Jr Miren ke lap gat pha | 
ine thadhi thadhé etc. 
tab hirant hirand se boli, sun hirane meri bat, 
tum to pharhs gaye jal merh ab merà kaun haval Y 
maira thadhi thadhi etc. 
Collected by Dr. Satyendra, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lit. of the Arga University. 
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his well known poetical work Gita-govinda. Padakulaka of the 
Cary&-songs is probably responsible for the most popular 
Bengali metre Payára and some of the Carya-songs themselves 
supply us with clear indication of the line of change. In- 
vestigation in the field of Indian music also supply us 
with important data with regard to the wide-spread popu- 
larity of the Carya-songs. Various references to this Carya 
as a type of song are available in the treatises on Indian 
music in Sanskrit from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century A.D.' This type of songs is described as songs 
dealing with religious mysticism and generally sung by a 
class of Yogins. As the treatises, where references to this 
type of Caryà songs are found, were written in different 
parts of India including the South and the West we can be 
sure of the currency of this type of religious songs over a 
wide area and that also for a period covering about six 
centuries. 

Investigation reveals that many of the authors of these 
Dohas and Caryà-padas, besides a good number of writers 
of Buddhist Tantric texts and commentaries, belong to the 
province of Bengal or to the close neighbourhood of Bengal." 
Though with the insufficient data that are available about 
the authors of the Dohàs and the Caryà-padas it is not 
possible to ascertain the exact time when these Siddha- 
caryas flourished and composed the Dohas and songs, we 
have reasons to believe that they flourished during the 
reign of the Pala kings of Bengal, which extended from the 
eighth to the twelfth century a.D. Among the Siddhacaryas 
Lui-pà is generally taken to be the first. Lui-pā and Dipan- 
kara Śrī-jñāna conjointly wrote a book named Abhisamaya- 
vibhanga. Śrī-jňāna was born in 980 a.n. and went to Tibet 
in 1042 a.p.3; he preached religion in Tibet for long fourteen 
years and died in 1056 a.p. So it may be supposed that 
Abhisamaya-vibhanga was written sometime by the first quarter 
Bengali jounal Vasa gr Parks, VoL EVE Ne. I: Secun Madam Mohan 
Kumar, Bóigla-Sákityer Alocana (in Bengali), Calcutta, 1960, pp. 223-33. 

2 Vide an article on Buddhist Tantric Literature of Bengal, by Dr. S. K. De 
in the New Indian Antiugary, Vol. 1, No. 1. Videalso, introduction in the Bauddha- 
Сап-о-Роћа, by MM. H. P. Sástri. 


3 Vide an article by Mr. N. N. Dasgupta the Vargiya-Sákia-Parijat Patrikà 
B.s. 1333, No. 2. 
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of the eleventh century. Lui-pà was senior to Sri-jiidna, 
and therefore, he may reasonably be supposed to have 
flourished sometime in the second half of the tenth century." 
Again, we find in the colophon of the commentary on the 
Hevajra-tantra, called the Hevajra-paijika or the Yoga-ratna- 
mala, preserved in manuscript in the University Library, 
Cambridge,* that the commentary was made ог 
rather finished by Panditücárya Sri-kanha-pida in the 
thirty-ninth year of the reign of Govinda-pàla, who flourish- 
ed in the twelfth century a.p. (1199 A.p.). Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
thinks it possible to identify this Panditàcárya Kánha-páda 
with the Kanha-pada of the Carya-padas and thus to place 
Kánha-páda of the Caryàá-padas in the second half of the 
twelth century. Thus it is generally held that these poets 
of the Carya-padas and of the Dohis flourished sometime 
between the tenth and twelfth centuries A.D. But Pandit 


1 The Presidential address of MM H. P. Sastri in the Vaùgīya Sāhitya- 
x yy "i ( Bengali) by Rakhaldas Bandyopadhya: 318. 

R ihàsa (in. i y, p. 318. 
The colophon of the manuscript referred to here in this book of Mr. Banerji 
is taken a brief notice of the MS. in Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhis i 
Manuscripts in the University Library of Cambridge. The MS. is, however available 
to the present writer in rotograph (MS. Add. 1699). There is also a copy of the 
MS. preserved in the A. S. B. (No. 10745), but the colophon is missing there. 

3 The evidence on the strength of which Dr. Chatterji tries to establish 
the identity of the author of thecommentary Hevajra-pafijika with the author of 
the Cary&-padas and that of the Dohd-kosa does not seem to be convincing. In 
the edition of the Caryd-padas published by MM. Sastri the last couplet of the 
song No. 36 reads as follows:— 

süthi kariva jálandhari pátrai | 

pàkhi na ‘ahaa mori pandia cadet 
The reading is evidently corrupted. The correct reading should, however, be 

sükhi kariva jalandhari pae\ 

pakhi na c&hai (or cahaa) mori pandidede t 
which means,— "I shall make Jalandhari-p& (reputed to be the preceptor of 
Kanha-pa) bear witness for me; I do aot find the scholastic preceptors (pandi- 
tacarya) standing by my side (i¢., holding the same view with me).” Dr. 
Chatterji, however, interprets the lines in the following manner: Ў 

“T shall call to witness my Guru Jalandhari-pida: my Pandit&cdrya (i.e. 
myself who am a great scholar) does notlookat me.” (The Origin and Develop-, 
ment etc., 122). With this interpretation of the couplet Dr. Chatterji thinks 
that the word “‘panditdcarya”’ referred to here can very well be a reference by. 
Kanha to himself. But the interpretation of Dr. Chatterji cannot be accepted 
without much twisting of the construction of the couplet, and the meaning 

ved thereby does not conform to the meaning that the commentary on 

the lines and the Tibetan translation yield. Pandit R. Sámkrtyáyana gives the 
reading ofthe line like this : 

sakhi karahu guru jalandhari baja | 4 

мка mohe na bujhat pangia à( ja) V Dohà-kosa, p. 369. : 

is i to show that the word pandia here does not refer to 
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R. Sarhkrtyayana holds that Saraha-pada, and not Lui- 
pada, was the earliest of these Siddhacaryas of the Buddhist 
Sahajiya cult. He has his support from a numberof earlier 
scholars also. Saraha-pada had his disciple in Savara-pada 
and Lui-páda was in his turn the disciple in Savara-pada; 
Lui-pàda was therefore the third in the chronology of 
preceptors. Saraha-pàda was the pupil of Haribhadra 
who again was the disciple of. the well known Buddhist 
scholar and writer Santaraksita. Haribhadra was a contem- 
porary of King Dharma-pálaof the Pala dynasty who ruled 
from 770 to 815 a.p.' Saraha-páda must therefore had 
flourished some time in the eighth century a.p. Pandit 
Sarhkrtyayana therefore holds that the Buddhist Dohas and 
songs were composed within a period extending from the 
eighth century to the twelfth century a.p. Pandit Samkrtya- 
yana also gives a chart showing the chronology of the dis- 
ciples’; if this chronology is to be given any credit, it cor- 
-xoborates the view that various religious Dohàs and Carya- 
songs were composed by a good number of poets during the 
period extending from the eighth to the twelfth century A.D. 


(ii) History of Buddhism in Bengal 

As already hinted, the Caryá-padas embody the religious 
tenets of Sahajiya Buddhism, which was a later offshoot of 
“Tantric Buddhism. It will not be out of place here to say 
a few words about the nature and extent of the growth and 
‘spread of Buddhism in Bengal at the time of and before 
the rise of these Siddhacaryas. In all probability Bengal was 
outside the empire of ASoka and Buddhism could have no ac- 
cess to this province during his reign in the third century p.c. 
Mention is made of various centres of Theravada Buddhism 
in India from which representative monks went to Ceylon 
to attend the ceremony of the consecration of the Maha- 
'stüpa erected by King Dutthagamani in the second century 
m.c.; but though in the list of the centres we find 
mention of many places closely adjacent to Bengal, 
we find no mention of Bengal. Traces of Buddhism as a 
religious faith in Bengal are, however, found from the 


1. Doha-ko/a, 12-13. 
2 Ibid, p. Qa 
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time of the Gupta emperors. The Chinese pilgrim, Fa- 
Hien, visited India during the reign of Chandragupta II. 
Fa-Hien stayed in Tamralipti (modern Tamluk in Midna- 
pore) for two years, copying Sütras and painting images. 
He noticed the existence of twenty-four Saigharamas in 
the city, which were all residential seats for the Buddhist 
monks. It was also noticed by the pilgrim that Buddhism 
at that time began to command reverence with the public 
ingeneral. After Fa-Hien another renowned Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsang, came to India during the seventh century A.D. 
in the reign of Harsavardhana and visited Bengal. He 
found ten Buddhist monasteries’ with more than 1,000 
monks residing in them in Tamralipti, twenty Sangharamas. 
with some 3,000 priests who studied both the Little and 
the Great Vehicle in Pundravardhana, thirty or so Sangha- 
ramas with about 2,000 priests, all of the Sthavira school 
in Samatata, and ten Sanghárámas or so with about 2,000 
priests studying the Little Vehicle of the Samatatiya school 
in Karnasuvarna. He also spoke of two most notable 
colleges, rather universities, of his time, one at Pundra- 
vardhana and the other at Karnasuvarna, both renowned 
as great seats of learning for the Eastern Buddhist scholars. 
I-tsing, another Chinese pilgrim, speaks of the University 
of Bha-ra-ha in Tamralipti and gives a vivid picture ofits. 
inner life, organisation, discipline, splendour and fame.. 
While speaking of the four tracts of Bengal referred to by 
Hiuen Tsang, I-tsing referred to the great reverence of people 
in general for the Buddhist faith and for the monastic: 
life of the Bhiksus (monks living on alms). He also found 
an A$oka tope and the vestiges of the four past Buddhas. 
A renowned Buddhist teacher of Bengal of the pre-Pala 
age was Silabhadra of Samatata. He was at first a disciple 
of Acdrya Dharmapala of Nalanda and gradually became 
the head of that great Buddhist University. He was a. 
friend as well as a preceptor of Hiuen Tsang who had deep 
reverence for the monk. Buddhabhadra, the nephew and. 
disciple of Silabhadra, was also a devout Buddhist, and 
both the uncle and the nephew were reputed as great 
devotees and profound scholars. Buddhabhadra has been 
described as a specialist in Yogácára Buddhism, and. 
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tradition says that he derived his inspiration from Avalokites- 
vara, Maitreya and Maifijusri. 

One thing to be noticed in this connection is that the 
evidence of the Chinese pilgrims or of the epigraphical and 
archaeological records does not help us much in ascertain- 
ing the nature of Buddhism that was current in Bengal 
before the Palas. We find mention of Mahayana Buddhism 
as well as of Hinayana. It seems, however, that in the 
historical evolution of Buddhism, Mahayana, with its more 
liberal policy and generous ideal of the final goal, could 
capture the mind of the public much more than Hinayana 
with its strict monasticism and ethical rigorism, and as a 
result Maháyána was fast gaining in popularity. During the 
time of the Palas, however, a tendency towards esoterism 
was manifest and Buddhism very soon underwent another 
great change from Mahayana to Vajrayana. 

Coming to the time of the Palas, who were professed 
Buddhists, we find many Buddhist monasteries established 
in different parts of Bengal mainly through the patronage 
of these Pala kings. The great Vihadra of Nalanda was 
enriched and repaired and some new land-grants were made 
to it by the Palas, and it was made the meeting place of all 
sorts of Buddhist scholars from countries within and without 
India. On the evidence of Taranitha we know that Gopalal 
founded the Odantapuri or Uddandapura Mahávihàra, 
while according to the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang he was the founder 
of the monastery of Nalanda. Dharmapala, the son of 
Gopala, who himself bore the epithet of Vikramasiladeva, 
founded the monastery of Vikramagila which for some time 
rivalled the glory of Nalanda. An inscribed clay-seal dis- 
covered in Pahadapura bears testimony to the fact that the 
Mahavihara of Somapura in North Bengal also was erected 
by Dharmapala. Close to this important monastery was 
situated, in the eleventh century A.D., & temple of Khasar- 
pana Avalokite$vara, in which was permanently deposited 
a manuscript of the Prajiid-paramita in a casket artistically 
executed by Vipulagrimitra. On four sides of this big temple 
were built four alms-houses wherein images of the Goddess 
Tara were installed. Another big temple of Tara was built 
in Somapura to ‘dispel entirely the eight great dreads of the 
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people.’ This monastery of Somapura and also the Vikrama- 
Sila monastery were probably brought to perfection by 
Devapala, son of Dharmapala. The Bstan-hgyur refers to 
another Vihara of Vikramapuri, which was most probably 
situated in Vikramapura of East Bengal. Kumara Candra, 
called Acarya Avadhiita, wrote a Tantric commentary in 
this monastery of Vikramapuri. Another Vihara which 
was already in existence in Bengal during the time of 
Dharmapala was the Traikutaka Vihara, where Acarya 
Haribhadra wrote his famous commentary on the Asta- 
sühasrikü-prajfüü-büremità. Prajfid-varman, called Асагуа, 
and his preceptor, Bodhivarman, are said to have hailed 
from Kapatya of Bengal, which was either a monastery 
itself or a place having a monastery. There was probably 
another monastery in Devikot in North Bengal to which 
Advayavajra, the great Tantric Buddhist scholar, as also 
Mekhala, a nun, are said to have belonged. The Pag-Som- 
Jon-Zang mentions the Pandita Vihara of Chittagong, 
which was a great centre of Tantric learning and culture, 
and with this Vihàra Tili-pà as Tilo-pà or Tailapáda is said 
to have been associated. Taila-pada had a disciple of the 
name of the Nàda-pàda, who again is said to have been the 
preceptor of the renowned Bengali Buddhist missionary who 
went to Tibet and preached Buddhism there for full fourteen 
years. Nàda-pà was the author of the commentary on the 
Vajrapada-sára-sarigraha, which is said to have been composed 
by Sàakyabhiksu Yafobhadra of Kasmira at the demand 
of Vinaya-$ri-mitra and others belonging to the grand Vihara 
of Kanakastüpa in the city of Pattikeraka. This city of 
Pattikeraka, frequently found in the ballads on King Gopi- 
cand or Govinda Candra as the city of Páti-kara, has con- 
vincingly been identified with the paragand of Pati-kara, 
conterminous with Meherkul in the district of Tippera.* 

` In connection with the Buddhism of the Pala period 
mention must be made here of Atifa Dipankara, the great 
Buddhist scholar of Bengal. Ofhis life and activities in India 
and in Tibet we now know much, which need not be re- 
produced: here. ; 


*Mr. N. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Buddhist Vikdras of Bengal, Indian Culture, 
Vol. 1, No. 2. д 
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The grand Vihara of Jagaddala, founded by the last 
great Pala king, Rámapala, speaks of the last glory of 
Buddhism in Bengal. The king installed in this Vihára 
images of Avalokitesvara and Maha Tara. This great 
monastery was situated in a part of Ramavati, the new 
metropolis founded by Ramapila at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Karatoyà. Bibhüticandra апа апаа 
were the two most reputed scholars of Jagaddala. Besides, 
Moksakaragupta of the same Vihara was a good logician 
and composed in three chapters the Tarka-bhasa. Subhakara- 
gupta, who lived there for some time, wrote a commentary 
on the Tàntric text Siddhaikawira-tantra. Dharmakara of 
the same monastery translated the Samvarayyakhyd of Krsna. 
Buddhists from Tibet flocked here to have Sanskrit texts 
translated into Tibetan.’ 

In the brief survey made above it must have beennoticed 
that a good number of Tantric scholars of Buddhism 
flourished during the period of the Palas, and many of the 
authors of the Dohas and Caryás probably flourished during 
this time. The art and iconography of the same period will 
bear testimony to the fact that by this time Mahayana 
began to be eclipsed by Vajrayana Buddhism. The icons of 
various Buddhist gods and goddesses of the period and also 
the representation of some of the gods (including the Lord 
Supreme as Hevajra or Heruka or Vajreévara or Vajra- 
sattva, as he was variously called in esoteric Buddhism) with 
their respective female consorts in a state of union (yuganad- 
dha) will indicate the introduction of the female element in 
the Buddhist religion of the time. 

With this brief survey of the history of Buddhism in 
Bengal before and at the timeof the advent of the Buddhist 
Siddhaciryas of the Sahajiya sect, let us now turn our 
attention directly to the religious background of the Bengali 
Caryà-padas, which embody the religious doctrines and 
practices of the Sahajiyà Buddhists. This will naturally lead 
us to the question of the nature, origin and development 
of Tantric Buddhism as a whole, of which Sahaja-yana 
is a later offshoot. The question of the inter-relation among 


1 Ibid. 
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the various schools of Tantric Buddhism, viz., Vajra-yana, 
Kalacakra-yana and Sahaja-yana, has also to be discussed 
in this connection. 


(iii) Origin and Development of Tantric Buddhism 


The phase of later Buddhism, widely and roughly known 
as Tantric Buddhism, may be said to be a popular develop- 
ment of Mahayana Buddhism through a gradual process of 
centuries having its fullest sway during the period between 
the cighth and twelfth centuries a.D. Mahayana or the 
‘Great Vehicle,’ as contrasted with the ethico-religious 
rigorism of Hinayana, or the ‘Little Vehicle,’ was a religion 
of progress and liberalism. In the Mahdydna-sitra-lankara of 
Asanga Hinayàna has been characterised as a very narrow 
system of religion,—narrow in its aim ofself-liberation, nar- 
row teachings to realise that aim, narrow method applied 
for this realisation, insufficiency of equipment and the short- 
ness oftime within which final liberation is guaranteed. On 
the other hand, the Mahayana school represents the religion 
of the dissenters and the protestants and was always charac- 
terised by a broadness of outlook and deep sympathy for 
the suffering beings of the whole universe. 

After the death of Buddha there arose a great controversy 
among his followers as to the correct interpretation of the 
sayings of the master as well as about the rules of discipline 
indispensable for a monk. To settle these controversies 
great councils were held. It is said that in the second coun- 
cil held in Vesali the controversy finally ended in a split 
among the Buddhists, and the dissenters convened another 
great assembly (Mahásaügha) to have a separate school of. 
their own and they were known as the Mahasanghika. In 
this way, as time passed, the controversy between these 
radicalists and the orthodox elders (thera) began to be more 
and more uncompromising and the points of dissension 
were also gradually increasing in number. This controversy 
between the elders and the radicalists finally resulted in 
the growth of the two separate schools within the province 
of Buddhism itself, the canonical tenets of the elders being 


* Mahàyüna-sütrà-la&kára, Ch. 1, Verse 10. Lévi’s edition, 
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styled as Hinay&na and the tenets of the radicalists as 
Маһаһуаӣпа. 

Among the radical changes in thought and outlook that 
we find in Mahayana, as contrasted with Hinayfna, the 
most important is the change in the conception of the final 
goal. Whereas the summum bonum of Hinayàna is to attain 
Arhathood or final liberation of the self from the whirl of 
existence through strict ethical discipline and the processes 
of ‘Fhana’ (Sk. dhyana, meditation), the final aim of Mahayana 
was to attain Buddhahood in and through different stages of 
Bodhisattvahood, which is a state of perfect knowledge about 
the void-nature of the self and the not-self mixed up with an 
emotion of universal compassion for the redemption of all 
the suffering beings. The conception of /Bodhisattvahood, 
very important as it is in Mahayana Buddhism as well as 
in all forms of Tantric Buddhism, requires some elaboration. 
The belief of the followers of Mahayana is that every man, 
nay, every being of the world, is a potential Buddha; he 
has within him all the potency of becoming the perfectly 
enlightened one (Samyak-sambuddha), which latent possi- 
bility can be made patent only through the attainment of 
perfect knowledge, associated with universal compassion, 
which prompts one to utilise that knowledge in missionary * 
activities for the uplift of all beings. The ideal of missionary 
life was consequently preferred to the ideal of the attainment 
of final extinction (nirvdpa). Bodhisattvahood means the 
attainment of the Bodhi-mind (Bodhi-citta), which is defined 
as a unified state of vacuity (Sünyatd) and universal com- 
passion (Karund).* 

The other noteworthy departure in Mahayana was the 
development of the docetic conception of the three Kayas 
(bodies) of the Buddha. The Hinayanists conceived the 
Buddha only as a historical personage in the life and acti- 
vities of Sàkyamuni; but with the Mahayanists the Buddha 
is no particular historical personage, he is but the ulimate 
principle as the totality of things and beings in an unquali- 
fied state of all-existence. This ultimate principle has three 
aspects, known as the three Kayas of the Buddha, viz., the 


1 fünyalà-kerumá-bhinnarh bodhi-cittam iti smrtam || 
TM diede (G.O.S.), p. 153. 
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Dharma-kaya (i.¢., primordial element, or the ‘thatness” 
underlying all that exists), the Sambhoga-kaya (the body 
of bliss, or the effulgent body in the form of the Bodhisattvas) 
and the Nirmana-kaya (i.¢., the body of transformation, or 
the historical personage of Buddha).' With these funda- 
mental changes in outlook and a predominance of philoso- 
phical thought and the culture of the supreme virtues 
(paramitd) Mahayana Buddhism flowed on side by side with 
Hinayana for centuries. But as, on the one hand, this free- 
dom of thought, broadness of outlook and spirit of liberal- 
ism liberated Buddhism from the walls of narrow scholas- 
ticism and raised it from the selfish hankering of personal 
liberation to thesublimity ofa religion for suffering humanity, 
it, on the other hand, contained the germs of indiscipline 
and the revelry of wild thoughts which reduced Buddhism 
to a body of unintelligible mutterings and a system of prac- 
tices which are unconventional. It should be observed that 
the pledge of Mahayana was the redemption of suffering 
humanity as a whole, nay, the liberation of all beings. 
With this end in view the apostles of Mahayana had to make 
their religion catholic enough to make it acceptable even to 
the most ordinary people of the society. In other words, 
* Mahay4na, asa religion for all people, had to make provision 
within its fold for people of widely different tastes and 
intellectual calibre. It is for this reason that heterogeneous 
elements of faith and religious practices began first to creep 
in and then to rush into the province of Buddhism. For 
ordinary people religion consists in the belief in innumerable 
gods and goddesses, in time-honoured customs, muttering 
of mystic formulas, and in the paraphernalia of rites, cere- 
monies and practices; when through the zeal of libera- 
ting all the beings from the bondage of existence Mahayana 
began to be too.much popularised, all these popular religious 
elements of heterogeneous nature began to be incorporated 
into Buddhism. Though the general custom is to style 
this composite religious system of heterogeneous faiths 
and practices as Tantric Buddhism, the raison d'étre of 
Tantric Buddhism is not to be sought in this popular phase 
of the religion. It seems that with the purpose of attaining 


1 Vide infra. 
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the final state of Buddhahood a new school developed within 
the province of Buddhism itself with a more forward policy. 
This forward school introduced elements like the Mantras 
and the Dharanis into the province of this religion. It is 
for this reason that in the Tattva-ratndvali collected in the 
Advaya-vajra-sathgraha! we find Mahayana sub-divided into 
two schools, viz., Páramità-naya and Mantra-naya. The 
principles of Mantra-naya are said to be very deep and 
subtle and inaccessible to ordinary men; and though the 
ultimate purpose of the Mantra-Sastra is the same as 
that of other Sastras, it is said to be distinctly superior 
to them because of the fact that it is free from delusions 
and is accessible only to people with a higher intellectual 
calibre.* This Mantra-naya or Mantra-yana seems to be 
the introductory stage of Tantric Buddhism, from which 
all other offshoots, like WVajra-yana, Kalacakra-yina, 
Sahaja-yana, etc., arose in later times. In the Laghu-kála- 
cakra-tantrardj2-tikd, entitled Vimala-prabha@ we find that the 
doctrines of the Páramità-naya are written wholly in 
Sanskrit, while those of the Mantra-naya arc explained in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraméa and even in non-Sanskritic 
languages like those of the Savaras and others. 

Tradition holds Asanga, the great exponent of the Yoga- 
cara school, to be responsible for the introduction of Tantri- 
cism in Buddhism; he again, in his turn, is believed to have 
been initiated into this mystic cult by Maitreya in the Tusita- 
heaven. Others, on the other hand, hold that Nagarjuna, 
the renowned exponent of the Madhyamika school, was 
the real founder of the esoteric school, and that he, in his 
turn, received the doctrines from the Celestial Buddha 
Vairocana through the divine Bodhisattva Vajra-sattva 
in the “iron tower" in South India. 

Apart from these traditions, some scholars are disposed 
to think that in the Mahdydna-stitré-lankara of Asanga there 
are clear references to the sexo-yogic practice of the Tantric 
Buddhists. In the Sütrü-lankára the word farürrtti occurs 
several times in connection with acts which constitute the 


1 Edited by MM. H. P. Śāstrī, G. O. S., No. XL. 
2 Tattva-ratnavali in Advaya-varja-samgraha, p. 21. 
3 MS., A. S. B., No. 4727. 
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supreme greatness of the Buddha. One of these verses 
runs thus, “In the pardvrtti of sexual union supreme great- 
ness is obtained, (namely) in the enjoyment of Buddha- 
happiness and in looking without impure thoughts at a 
wife."' Sylvain Lévi in translating this verse suggests 
that ‘“‘pardortti of sexual act" alludes to **the mystic couples 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which have so much import- 
ance in Tantricism.” But Winternitz in his notes on the 
*Guhyasamája Tantra and the Age of Tantra"* doubts 
this interpretation of Lévi and suggests that pardzrtti means 
nothing but “turning aside, discard.” The phrase mai- 
thunasya pardvrtti may really refer to the Tantric sexo-yogic 
practice through which there is the enjoyment of bliss 
similar to that arising from the sexual act,—and the signi- 
ficance of this mystic union and the consequent enjoy- 
ment of blissful union is given in the Sütrá-larkára itself. 
If this interpretation of the word pardzrtti in the present 
context be accepted, it may be inferred that the Tantricideas 
were already prevalent in Mahayana Buddhism in the 
time of Asanga (4th-5th centuries a.p.), and the tradition 
of Tantricism being introduced in Buddhism by Asanga 
himself becomes to a great extent significant. 

Some scholars are again of the opinion that the Tantric 
elements were introduced into Buddhism by Lord Buddha 
himself as a mere provision for the laities whose intellectual 
calibre and moral equipment would not allow them to 
follow the path chalked out by him. Thus Dr. B. Bhatta- 
cárya says,— Though Buddha was antagonistic to all 
sorts of sacrifices, necromancy, sorcery or magic, he is 
credited nevertheless with having given instructions con- 
cerning Mudràás, Mandalas and Tantras, etc., so that, by 
virtue of these, prosperity in this world could be attained 
by his less advanced disciples, who seemed to care more for 
this world than for the Nirvana preached by him. India in 
Buddha’s time was so steeped in superstitions that any 
religion which dared forbid all kinds of magic, sorcery and 


' maithunasya parderttau vibhutoarh labhyate param | 
buddha-saukhya-viháre! tha “y fane || 

£* Indian Historical Quarterly, 

43 Studies in the Tantras, Dr. 2». n "Diehl, p. 92. 
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necromancy could hardly hope to withstand popular oppo- 
sition. A clever organiser as Buddha was, he did not fail 
to notice the importance of incorporating magical practices 
in his religion to make it popular from all points of 
view and attract more adherents thereby." As a conclu- : 
sive evidence of this inference Dr. Bhattàcárya refers to 
Buddha's belief in the four "iddhis" (rddhi) or miraculous 
power obtained by the advanced disciples and also to a 
verse in the Tattoa-sarigraha of Santaraksita and its com- 
mentary by Kamalasgila, where Buddha himself is said to 
have prescribed Mantra, Mudra, Mandala, etc., for his 
lay disciples. Butthe mere belief in the “rddhi” is no con- 
vincing proof of Buddha's sanction of Tàntricism, and the 
evidence of Santaraksita and Kamalagila (which too is 
extremely insufficient by itself) cannot be credited much 
on the ground that they flourished about fourteen hundred 
years after the advent of Buddha. Ofcourse, we find occasional 
references to Tantric practices including the sex-element 
even in the time of Buddha,’ but we find no conclusive 
evidence in any early record of Buddha’s sanction to Tantri- 
cism as the mere policy of a clever organiser. 

Without entering into any controversy on the point we 
may say that it will perhaps be wrong to suppose that 
Tantricism was introduced into Buddhism at any particular 
time by any particular man. Belief in Mantra or in the 
mysterious power in the sound of a particular syllable 
or a string of such syllables is a social heritage with the 
Indian masses from the hoary past. Such a belief in various 
forms is to he occasionally found in early Buddhism also. 
Worship of the Stipa, reverence for the mystic Bodhi- 
mandala, or the circle round the famous tree beneath 
which Buddha attained his Bodhi (perfect knowledge) 
were popular features alsoof early Buddhism. The postures 
and gestures of Buddha were also held mystically significant. 
These are elements in early Buddhism which no doubt paved 
the path for the vigorous propagation of the Mantra, 


1 An introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, by Dr. B. Bhattchrya, p. 48. 
See also the introduction to the Sidkanarméld (Vol. ll), by Dr. BhatteSrya, 


PP, ‘Digha-nikéya, Brohmo-jdla-sutta ; Kathdvatthu, XVII, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, XXIII.2; 
 Majjkima-nikéya, Pali Text-book Society's Edition, 1, p. 305. 
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Mudra (posture and gestures) and Mandala (mystic dia- 
gram) elements in Tantric Buddhism. 

A popular tendency is manifest among some of the 
scholars to determine the priority either of the Hindu 
Tantras or of the Buddhist Tantras. We have pointed out 
in the Introduction and we shall have other occasions to 
repeat, that Tàntricism with its heterogeneous nature 
is neither exclusively Hindu, nor exclusively Buddhist in 
origin. Itis an ancient religious cult of India manifesting 
itself sometimes as Hindu being associated with Hindu 
theology, thoughts and ideas and sometimes as Buddhist 
in association with later Buddhist theology, thoughts and 
ideas. In view of this fact it will not be sound to say, as 
has sometimes actually been said, that the Hindu Tantras 
are later in origin and are derived from the Buddhist Tan- 
tras. We have seen that Asanga has traditionally been held 
to be the propagator of Tàntricism in Buddhism; but the 
tradition of the existence of a vast array of Agamas during 
the days of Asanga or even in earlier times cannot altogether 
be brushed aside. These ancient Agamic texts seem to be 
the source of all Tantric texts. That an extensive Tantric 
literature existed in the days of Somananda and Utpala 
is well-known. Internal evidences show that most of these 
works, even as they were then known, were very old. 
Abhinava Gupta’s (19 a.p.) work Tantrd-loka is based 
on many ancient Agamas, which were accessible to 
him personally. A study of the Buddhist Tantras and 
Hindu Tantras will show that there are numerous points 
of contact implying thereby that they had a common 
cultural background in the past. 

Apart from the theological doctrines, which differ in 
details from one another, the fundamentals of the Hindu 
and the Buddhist Tantras are the same. It is only the 
colour and tone that are sometimes different. As we shall 
have occasions to refer to these points of similarity later 
on we do not propose to illustrate them here. 

The Mantra-element seems to have been introduced in 
Mahay4na Buddhism first in the form ofthe Dhàrani, which 
literally means that by which something is sustained or 
kept up (dháryate anayá iti), i.e., the mystic syllables that 
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have got the capacity of keeping up the religious life of a 
man. In the Bodhisattva-bhiimi of Vasubandhu we find a 
discourse on the nature of the Dharanis and a philosophical 
explanation for the adoption of these unmeaning Mantras 
for the realisation of the ultimate truth. 

According to the Bodhisattva-bhiimi the Dharanis of the 
Bodhisattva are of four kinds, viz., Dharma-dharani, Artha- 
dharani, Mantra-dharani and the Dharani for the attain- 
ment of the transcendental merit of forbearance belonging 
to the Bodhisattva (Bodhisattva-ksdnti-labhdya ca dharani). 
The Dharma-dharani is composed of that kind of Mantras 
through the hearing of which (even though they are not 
explained in any Sastra or by any preacher) the follower 
attains memory (smrti), perfect knowledge (prajfia@) and 
spiritual strength (bala). Artha-dharani is that type of 
Mantras through the mystic power of which the correct 
significance (artha) of the Dharmas (which significance is 
never explained in any Sastra or by any preacher) is revealed 
to thefollower in a spontaneous way. The Mantra-dharani 
enables a man to attain perfection. The Dharani for the 
attainment of forbearance (ksdnti) is the Mantra through 
which the ultimate nature of the Dharmas is revealed to 
the reciter; through the realisation of the ultimate immu- 
table nature of the Dharmas the follower attains generosity 
of heart which produces in him the merit of forbearance." 

In this connection, however, Vasubandhu gives a philo- 
sophical explanation of how the ultimate immutable nature 
of the Dharmas can be realised through the Mantras of 
unmeaning syllables, such аз“ mifi Kifi bhiksamti padani 
svaha.” He says that these syllables, viz., iti mili Kiti, etc.," 
have got no meaning whatsoever,—and the follower through 
concentration should realise the truth that these Mantras 
can have no meaning at all,—this unmeaningness is their 
real meaning. Through this absolute negation of all possi- 
ble meanings to the Mantra, the real meaning of the Mantra 
as pure void is intuitively revealed to a man. Thus this 
realisation of the meaning of the Mantras (as pure negation) 
helps the man to realise in pure intuition the nature of the 
Dharmas as essenceless. But through this negation of all 

! Bodhisattva-bhiimi, Ed. by Unrai Wogihara (Tokyo), pp. 272-74. 
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meanings to the Mantras a unique transcendental, immu- 
table meaning is revealed to the heart of the Sadhaka; 
this immutable nature is the real nature of all things.' 

Closely associated with this Mantra-element is the 
Mudra element, which in Buddhism in generalis but the 
different signs made by the particular position of the hands 
and the fingers. This Mudràá-element, however, with the 
Mantra-element and some other esoteric practices has a 
deeper sinificance in the Yogic Sadhana of the Тапігісѕ, and 
as the Mantra-element contains all the secrecy of the 
potency of sound, the Mudrà element contains all the secrecy 
of touch as associated with the potency of the physiological 
system. With Mantra and Mudra the element of Mandala 
or describing of mystic circles was also introduced. 

But once the portals of Buddhism were flung open to 
let in elements of esoterism, all the traditional beliefs in 
gods, demi-gods, demons and ghosts, magic, charms and 
sorcery with all their details rushedinand quickly changed 
the whole ethico-religious outlook of Buddhism. To these 
again were added elements of Yoga,—Hatha-yoga, Laya- 
yoga, Mantra-yoga and Raja-yoga. All these elements 
made for the growth of the elaborate system of Tantric 
Buddhism. 


ї га езй mantra-padéndm evarh samyak pratipanna evam-artham soayarh evá'írut- 
vd kulafeit pratipadyati. tad yathá nasty ear mantra-padéném kacid artha-parinig- 
pattib, nirarthà evatte, eva caisam artho yad uta nirarthatd.. 3a leyárh mantra- 

й artharh samyok pratividhya tenaiod’rthd-nusdrepa sarca-dharmanam apy artharh 

wot on svayam iei — d punar ejürh 
àpya-ssabhávatà. eji hvarthah. 

zi A Bodhisattoa-bhiimi. p. 273. 


2 It should be noted here that the word Mudra inthe Tantric and the Yogic 
literature has got different meanings. In the Tantras it often means the woman to 
be selected in the secret practice: in Hatha-yoga it refers to practices including 
control of limbs, muscles, nerves and the vital breath-process. We have again 
different descriptions of four types of Mudras associated with both processes of 
Yoga and meditation which are again associated with a of realisation 
of bliss (vide Catur-mudrd of the Adoco-mjro-sahgrola, G. O. S., XL.). In the 
University Library of Cambridge there is a manuscript with the colophon 


"ентое сабзае чате дау rgati-parisodhana-mukha-khydna-prathamé-diyoga-ndma sa- 
mádhi (MS. bridge, Add. No. 1278, available to the present ir d in roto- 
graph) with as many as one hundred and fifty-eight coloured illustrations of the 


different kinds of Mudras. Of thesesome seem to be purely postures of the hands 
and fingers, some on the other hand illustrate the different manners of holding 
the thunderbolt (vajra), lotus, bell, sword, conch-shell, bunch of flowers, 
garlands: etc. Others again illustrate the manner of offering flowers, water, 

incense, lamp and other materials of worship. Some again illustrate the differ- 
ent manners of playing on the different musical instruments. All these are 
done with the aim of taining final purification and final deliverance from 
the miseries of life. 
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It is to be noticed that in the earlier phase of Tantric 
Buddhism emphasis was laid generally on the elements of 
Mantra, Mudra, Mandala, Abhiseka (initiation and the 
ceremonies associated with it), etc.; but gradually the sexo- 
yogic practice also began to be referred to. In course of 
evolution, however, the sexo-yogic practice came to be 
held as the most important esoteric practice for the attain- 
ment of the final state of supreme bliss, all the other prac- 
tices and ceremonies being held as preparatory accessories. 
The six kinds of ritual intended for the good or evil of 
anybody (Abhicdra) and the five accessories of wine (madya), 
meat (márisa), fish (matsya), woman (?) (mudr@) and sexual 
intercourse (maithuna) gradually made their way into 
Buddhism.' 

This composite system of Tàntricism with the introduc- 
tion of the sexo-yogic practice came to be known by the 
general name of Vajra-yana or the Adamantine path.* 
Kazi Dawa-samdup in his introduction to the Sri-cakra- 
sambhara-tantra divides this Vajra-yana into further parts, 
viz., Kriya-tantra-yana, Carya-tantra-yina and Yoga-tan- 
tra-yana; the last is again sub-divided into Maháyoga- 
tantra-yàna, Anuttara-yoga-tantra-yàna and Atiyoga-tantra- 
yana. The general custom, however, is to divide Vajra- 
yana into four classes viz., Kriya-tantra, Carya-tantra, 
Yoga-tantra, and Anuttara-tantra. The first two classes 
are called ‘lower Tantras’ inasmuch as they are concerned 
with the rites, ceremonies, worship of gods and goddesses 
and other practices; and the latter schools are known as 
‘higher Tantras’ inasmuch as they describe yogic processes 
for the realisation of the ultimate truth and also contain 
discussions on the nature of the ultimate reality’. 


1 We do not, however, find any direct mention of the Paica-ma-kdras in 
the Buddhist Tantras; but we find sporadic mention of wine, fish, meat, etc. 
and much of Mudra and sexual intercourse. We also find frequent reference: 
to the Pafica-káma-guna or five objects of desire through the enjoyment of which 
perfection can be attained. ^ t 

2 The original name Mantra-yàna is also often found used in a general 
sense for later Buddhist Tantric schools. Cf. Hevajra-pafijiki, MS. (Cambridge 
Add. No. 1699), p. 45(B); Advaya-rajra-sartgraha, p. 5+ (G.O.S.); commentary 


on the Dohdkosa of Kánha-páda, verse Nc. 12 
3 In this connection compare also four divisions in the arrangement of the 


Vaisnava-tantras (found in the Padma-tantra), viz., Jnna-páda, Yoga-páda, 
Kriyi-pada and CaryS-pida. (See J.R.AS., 1901, p. 900.) 
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` There is still another customary way of dividing Tàntric 
Buddhism into three schools, viz., Vajra-yāna, Kāla-cakra- 
yàna and Sahaja-yàna.' This division seems to us errone- 
ous inasmuch as Kàla-cakra-yáàna and Sahaja-yàna seem 
to us to be schools within Vajra-yàna. MM. H. P. Sastri 
speaks of Nathism as another school of Tantric Buddhism. * 
As we shall devote separate chapters to the problems 
regarding the nature, origin and growth of Nathism* we do 
not propose to discuss at this stage the question of its 
relation to Tantric Buddhism. The problem of Kàla-cakra- 
yàna, however, appears to us perplexing. About its nature 
Waddell says in his Laynaism,—— “In the tenth century 
A.D., the Tantric phase developed in Northern India, 
Kasmir and Nepal into monstrous and polydemonist 
doctrine, the Kala-cakra, with its demonical Buddhas, 
which incorporated the Mantrayána practices, and called 
itself the Vajrayana, or the ‘Thunderbolt-vehicle,’ and 
its followers were named Vajra-carya, or, ‘followers of the 
Thunderbolt?'* In another place he says—‘‘The extreme 
development of the Tantric phase was reached with the 
Kala-cakra, which, although unworthy of being considered 
asa philosophy, must be referred to here as a doctrinal 
basis. It is merely a course of Tantric development of the 
Adi-Buddha theory combined with puerile mysticism of 
Mantrayàna, and it attempts to explain creation and the 
secret powers of nature by the union of the Kali, not only 
with the Dhyani Buddhas, but even with Adi-Buddha 
himself."5 The account and interpretation given by Mr. 
Waddell seem to us to be based on confused ideas about 
Tibetan Buddhism. We have not yet been able to discover 
the reason behind the general tendency of associating the 
name Kàla-cakra-yána with the terrible aspect of Tàntric 
Buddhism. MM. H. P. Sastri, however, says on this point, 
“What is Kala-cakra-yana? The word Kala means 
time,—death and destruction. Kala-cakra is the wheel 


1 See the introduction to Sadhana-mdla, Vol. II, by Dr. B. Bhattcarya. 

? See the introduction. by MM. H. P. Sástri іо Modern Buddhism and its 
Followers in Orissa of Mr. N. Vasu. 

3 Vide infra. 

* Lamaism, by Waddell, p. 15. 

5 Ibid. 
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of destruction, and Kala-cakra-yina means the vehicle 
for protection against the wheel of destruction.” But 
this explanation of MM. Sastri is not confirmed by any 
textual evidence. 

The traditional view concerning the origin of Sri-kala- 
.cakra-müla-tantra, which is recorded in the Abhinisramana 
Sūtra? is that it was delivered by the Buddha at Sri Dhanya 
Kataka. Regarding this system Csoma de Koros says that 
it was introduced in India from Sambhala at about 965 A.p. 

We have at our disposal a text of the Sri-kdla-cakra- 
tantra’ a study of which does not substantiate the statement 
that Kala-cakra-yana is that school of Tantric Buddhism, 
which introduced demonic Buddhas in it,—at least, it is 
not the main characteristic by which the school should be 
recognised. In the text at our disposal the Lord has ex- 
plained how the universe with all its objects and localities 
are situated in the body and how time in all its divisions 
and sub-divisions (viz., day, night, fortnight, month, year, 
etc.) is within the body in the processes of the vital wind 

‘(préna-vayu). In the text Sahaja has been explained and also 
the details of the sexo-yogic practice for the attainment of the 
Sahaja. The only thing that strikes the reader is the stress 
laid on the control of the vital winds (frána and apána) and 
the results attained thereby. A study of the commentary 
on the text (Laghu-kala-cakra-tantra-rája-tika, entitled Vimala- 
prabha) also reveals no fundamental difference between the 
tenets of Vajra-yina Buddhism and those of Kala-cakra- 
уйпа. The stress on yoga seems, however, to be the special 
feature, if there be any at all, of Kala-cakra-yina. 

It is interesting to note here that similar doctrines of 
Kala-cakra are elaborately described and explained in a 
fairly old text like the Tantrd-loka of Abhinava Gupta. The 
sixth chapter ofthe Tantrá-loka (which is a fairly big chapter) 
is devoted to the exposition of the doctrine of Kala (time) 
and the process of keeping oneself above the influence of 
the whirl of time. Time (Kala) in all its phases (day and 
night, fortnight, month, year, ctc.) has been explained 


1. Modern Buddhism, etc., Introduction, p. 8. 


2 Pag Sam Zang., p. 37. 
3 MS. bridge ‘Add., 1964. 
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here mainly with reference to the functions of the vital wind 
(mainly prépa and apána) spread through the whole ner- 
vous system and the process of controlling time is to control 
the vital wind in the nerves through yogic practices. 


(iv) Mode of Transformation of the Main Ideas of 
Mahéaydna to those of Tantric Buddhism 

Before we pass on to the fundamental characteristics of 
Sahaja-yàna, on which the Caryà-padas are based, we deem 
it necessary here to make a very short survey of the mode 
of transformation of some of the philosophical ideas of 
Mahayana Buddhism into those of Tantric Buddhism. 
Tantricism seems to be a religious under-current, origin- 
ally independent of any abstruse metaphysical speculation, 
flowing on from an obscure point of time in the religious: 
history of India. With these practices and yogic processes, 
which characterise Tantricism as a whole, different philo- 
sophical, or rather theological, systems got closely asso- 
ciated in different times, and the association of the practices 
with the fundamental ideas of Mahayana Buddhism will 
explain the origin and development of Tantric Buddhism. 
Being associated with the Tantric system the fundamental 
ideas of Buddhism underwent a great change; or it may 
also be that the transformation of the fundamental ideas 
by lay people, who were indiscriminately admitted into the 
school of Mahayana, facilitated the association of Buddhism 
with Tantricism. There seems to have been a mutual 
interaction between the cause and the effect in either case. 

In this mode of transformation the most important point 
is the transformation of the idea of Siinyata (vacuity) into 
the idea of Vajra, or the thunderbolt. The Siinyata-nature 
of the world is its ultimate immutable nature, as immutable 
as the thunderbolt, and so it is called the Vajra. It has been 
said in the Advaya-vajra-sargraha,—‘‘Siinyata, which is firm, 
substantial, indivisible, impenetrable, incapable of being 
burnt and imperishable, is called the Vajra.”* This trans- 
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formation of Sünyatà to Vajra will explain the title Vajra- 
уйпа апа їп Vajra-yana all the gods, goddesses, articles for 
worship, yogic practices and elaborate rituals have been 
marked with Vajra to specialise them from their originally 
accepted nature. The supreme deity of Vajra-yana is the 
Vajra-sattva (vajra=Siinyatd=vacuity ; sattva=quintessence), 
who is of the nature of pure consciousness (vijfiapti-mdtrata 
of the Vijiidna-vadin Buddhists) as associated with Siinyata 
in the form of the absence of subjectivity and objectivity.’ 
All the other gods of Vajra-yana are generally marked bya 

fs miniature figure of the Vajra-sattva in the crest. This 
Vajra-sattva as the Lord Supreme has been described by 
and invoked with various attributes in all the Tantras 
belonging to Vajra-yana. 

The Vajra-sattva is often found in the Buddhist Tantras 
conceived exactly in the manner of the Upanisadic Brahman. 
It is the Self in man,—it is the ultimate substance behind the 
world of phenomena. It is often spoken of as the ultimate 
reality in the form of the Bodhi-citta. The Mahàyànic idea 
of Bodhi-citta also underwent a change beyond recognition 
in esoteric Buddhism. Originally it was conceived as the 
mental state in which there is nothing but a strong resolu- 
tion for the attainment of perfect wisdom (bodhi) combined 
with a strongemotionof universal compassion. Thus Bodhi- 
citta presupposes two elements in the Citta, viz., Sünyatà 
(i.e., the knowledge of the nature of things as pure void) 
and Karuna (universal compassion). This Bodhi-citta, 
with the elements of Sinyaté and Karuna in it, marches, 
after it is produced, upwards through ten stages and 
in the final stage of Dharmamegha it attains perfection. 
In the practice of Vajra-yana particularly in Sahaja-yana 
(where Sünyatà and Karuná, the two elements to be united 
together for the production of the Bodhi-citta, were identi- 
fied with the female and the male or Prajfià and Орауа) 
Bodhi-citta is conceived as the extremely blissful state of 
mind produced through the sexo-yogic practice. In yogic 
practices the union of the seed and the ovum is also known 

NC Con SC NTC 

1 Adcaya-vajra-sarigraha (G.O.S.), p. 24- 
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as Bodhi-citta and it has been held that in the process of 
production this Bodhi-citta acquires the nature of the five 
elements, viz., earth, water, fire, air and ether and thus it 
stands as the ultimate substance of the universe.* 

Closely related to the history of the transformation of 
the idea of Bodhi-citta is the history of the transformation of 
the ideas ofSünyatà and Karunà into the ideas of the female 
and the male. In Mahayana texts we find that Sünyatà 
is Prajfia, i.e., perfect knowledge of the void-nature of 
the self and the Dharmas. Karuna or universal compassion 
is called the Upaya, i.e., the means or the expedience for 
the attainment of the Bodhi-citta. These two terms, Prajfia 
and Upaya, are found already used by the Tathatavadin 
A$vaghosa as well as by Nagarjuna, the exponent of the 
Madhyamika school.* Upaya is generally explained in the 
Маһауапіс texts like the Saddharma-pundarika? and Һе 
Bodhisattva-bhümi* as missionary works which are prompted 
by universal compassion for the suffering beings. This 
Prajiia as perfect wisdom was conceived as absolutely passive, 
the negative aspect of the reality and the primordial source 
of all entities; whereas Upaya, because of its dynamic 
nature, began to be conceived as the positive and the active 
aspect of the reality. Upàya brings into existence in the 
phenomenal world allthe entities, the possibility of which 
lie in the Prajiia or the void. Unlike the Sàrnkhya system 
and the popular Vedàntic thoughts, the negative or passive 
or the unqualified aspect of the reality as perfect knowledge 
was conceived as the female in the Buddhist school, —and 
the positive or active principle was conceived as the male. 
When thus the idea of the male and the female could once 
creep into Buddhism the whole outlook began to change, 
and the production of Bodhi-citta through the unification 
of void-knowledge and universal compassion was trans- 


1 Dohákoga of Kanha-pada. Doha No. 7. See also Hevajra-tantra, MS. (A. 
No. 11317), pp 37(B)-38(A); also Sampai MS. (A. S. В., Мо. 4854), рр. 1j: 


2 See Aévaghosa’s Mahé-yana-Sraddhotpada-siltra панка as the Awaken- 
ing of Faith in Mahayana by Suzuki, pp. 66, 99. Cf. also Müdkyamika-rrtti 
of Nigisuns, La Vallee Poussin's edition, р. 2. 

3 Saddharma- ; Ch. II, Bibliotheca Buddhica publication, pp. 28-58. 

4 The Bodhisattoa-bhimi is but the fifteenth section oF ti he Togácára-bhümi of 

Vasubandhu. Edited by Unrai Wogihara, Tokyo, pp. 261-72. 
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formed into the production of great bliss through the 
yogic union of the female and the male. 

We shall see later on that with this identification of 
Prajñā and Upāya with the female and the male the idea 
of Sakti and Siva was established in the Buddhist Tantras, 
—and through this transformation of Prajñā and Upaya 
to the female and the male the sexo-yogic practice could 
be associated with Mahayina philosophy. Again, consis- 
tently with the theory of all the Tantras that the human 
organism is but an epitome of the universe and that all 
truth is within this body, the Tāntric Buddhists had to 
locate all the philosophical truths within this physical 
organism, —and in that attempt Ргајћа апі Upiiya have 
been identified with the two important nerves in the left 
and the right of the Spinal Chord, and these nerves are 
known in yoga-literature in general as Idà and Pingala, the 
moon and the sun, the left and the right, vowels and con- 
sonants; etc.' The middle nerve, corresponding to the 
Susumnà of the Hindu Tantras, is called the Avadhütika 
through which Bodhi-citta passes in its upward march from 
the Nirmana-cakra (of. the Nirmána-kaya of Buddha), 
which is situated in the region of the navel, first to Dharma- 
cakra (cf. Dharma-kaya) in the heart and then to Sambhoga- 
cakra (cf. Sambhoga-káya) in the neck and thence it 
passes to the lotus in the head producing supreme bliss. 

In this connection we should take notice of the import 
of the concept of Advaya (non-duality) and Yuganaddha 
(principle of union) as we find them in esoteric Buddhism. 
Originally the word Yuganaddha implies the synthesis 
of all duality in an absolute principle of unity. This 
principle of Yuganaddha or union is very clearly explained 
in the fifth chapter (Yuganaddha-krama) of the Pafica-krama. 
It is said there that Yuganaddha is a state of unity reached 
through the purging off of the two notions of the world- 
process (samsára) anabsolute cessation (nivytti), through the 
realisation of the ultimate nature of both the phenomenal 
(samklefa) and the absolute (zyavadina), through the syn- 
thesis of thought-constructions of all corporeal existence 
with the notion of the formless. It is the unification of the 


1 See Infra. 
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Grahya (perceivable) with the Grahaka (perceiver), of the 
temporal with the eternal, of Prajiia (perfect knowledge) 
with Karuna (universal compassion). To enter into 
the final abode or the ‘thatness’ (tathat@) in body, speech 
and mind and thence to come down again and to turn 
to the world of miseries,—to know the nature of Samvrti 
(the provisional truth) and the Paramartha (the ultimate 
truth) and then to unite them together—this is what is 
called the immutable state of Yuganaddha.* In the Yugana- 
ddha-prakasa of Advaya-vajra-samgraha we find that the nature 
of the union of Sünyatà and Karuna is incomprehensible; 
they remain always in union? In the Prema-paficaka of the 
same text Sünyatà has been spoken of as the wife and Karu- 
na, which is the manifestation of Sünyatà, has been spoken 
of as the husband and the relation between them is that of 
conjugal love, which is but natural (saha; a prema). So 
inseparable are theyin their deep love that Sinyata without 
her husband, manifestation, would have been dead and 
Кагипа (ог Күрӣ) without Sünyatà would have always 
suffered bondage. In the Sádhana-màlà it has been said that 
the one body of the ultimate nature which is the unity of 
both Sunyata and Karuna is called the neuter (napurisaka) 
or as Yuganaddha.* 

This principle of Yuganaddha is the same as the principle 
of non-duality (advaya). The principle of conjugal union 
(maithuna or kama-kala as it is called in the Kama-kala- 
vildsa) of the Saiva and Sakta Tantras originally refers to 
the same principle. There also the designations of the 

д Иши! эга занаша LA uyata) 
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ranaddha ti khydtah buddha-gocarah || 
ee Pajica-krama, MS. (B. N. Paris, Sans. 65), p. 31 (B) et seg. 
а 


Advaya-vajra-samgraha, (G. O. S р 49, 
aa (G O.S), Vol. 11, › р. 505 
5 Sce Küma-kolá-ilisa (K&émira Series of Texts and Studies, No. XII), 
verses 2, 5, 7 and the commentary on verse No. 7. 
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male and the female or of the seed and the ovum were used 
originally to explain the two aspects of the absolute reality, 
static and dynamic, negative and positive; and their union 
refers to the unity in the ultimate truth. But though this 
analogy of the male and the female or of the seed and the 
ovum has often been declared to be merely a mode of ex- 
pression,’ yet in practice it has, more often than not, been 
taken as real in both the Hindu and the Buddhist Tantras. 
We have seen that the two cardinal principles of Sunyatà 
and Karunà or Prajüà and Upáya were transformed in 
Vajra-yana to the female and the male, and this will 
explain the representation of the Tantric Buddhist gods 
and goddesses in a state of union. Closely associated with 
the idea of Advaya and Yuganaddha is the idea of Sama- 
rasa or the sameness or oneness of emotion. In a deeper 
sense Sama-rasa means the realisation of the oneness of the 
universe amidst all its diversities,—it is the realisation of 
one truth as the flow of a unique emotion of all-pervading 
bliss. In the Hevajra-tantra ithas been said that in the Sahaja 
or the ultimate state thereis the cognition of neither Prajiia 
nor of Upaya,—there is no sense of duality of difference 
anywhere; in such a state everything,—whether the lowest, 
or the middle or the best—should be realised as the same." 
The self should be realised as neither something static, nor 
something dynamic; through the transcendental medita- 
tion on the underlying oneness of the cosmic principle 
everything should be viewed as of the same character and 
function. All the entities come out of transcendental 
knowledge of the form of Sama-rasa,—they are all equal 
and non-dual in nature.* When through the yogic process 


1 See. Gandharza-tantra quoted in the article, General Introduction to Tantra 
Philosophy, by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta in his Philosophical Essays. 
2 hina-madhyo-tkrstdny eva anydni yüni tni eal 
sarve tàni samáni" li drastaryath tattva-bhavetab |) 
Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 22(B). 
3 sthira-calarh yáni tüni'ti sarue ДЫШ пан, j 
saméni tulya-cestini sama-rasais taltva-bha h 
С Ibid., MS., p. 22(B)-23(A). TA 
Sce also Ibid., p. 23(B), 24(A), 27(A). All the verses found on this point in 
the Hevajra-tantra are found with slight deviations in readings also in the Sam- 
putiké, MS. (A.S.B. No. 4854), pp. 12(A)-13(B). 
4 advayd-kdrarit Sean азрат etanna tid) aa i 
атат зата-та$й- асіліуа-јћйла-. 1 E 
Acintyd-dvaya-kramo-padeia of. Kuddla-páda, MS. (C.L.B. No. 
De T 24), p. 109(B). 
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one enters into the state of supreme bliss (Maha-sukha), the 
whole world becomes of the form of unique emotion in the 
nature of Mahà-sukha, and through this unique emotion 
of bliss the whole world as static and dynamic becomes one.’ 
This Sama-rasa has been extensively used in many of the 
Buddhist as well as Hindu Tàntric texts to signify the union 
of Prajüà and Upaya, or of the Sakti and the Siva, or 
rather to signify the intense bliss that is derived from the 
sexo-yogic practice, which, in its highest intensity, has got 
the capacity of producing an absolute homogeneity in 
the psychical states and processes. 

The other important innovation in Tantric Buddhism 
is the idea of Maha-sukha (supreme bliss) which evolved 
from the idea of Nirvana in earlier Buddhism. Etymologi- 
cally the word Nirvana may mean either the final stoppage 
to a flow,—i.e., complete cessation of the cycfe of birth and 
death;—or it may mean ‘blowing out’ as in the case of a 
lamp;—or the eternal tranquillity resulting from the cessa- 
tion of all the Vasan4 (root-instincts) and Sarhskaras (deep 
impressions). In either case, from the idea of complete cessa- 
tion and perfect tranquillity developed the idea of perfect 
peace in Nirvana. There is, of course, a lot of controversy 
over the question whether Nirvana is any positive state at 
all; without entering into the philosophical subtleties in- 
volved in the question, we may say that in popular belief as 
represented through the popular Pali literature Nirvana was 
conceived as something positive.* Though in Pāli literature 
Nirvana is often described as something unspeakable, yet in 
course of poetic description we find it described as supreme 
(param) tranquil (santa), pure (visuddha), excellent (panita), 
calm (santi),immutable (akkhara), eternal (dhruva), true (sacca) , 
infinite (ananta), unborn (ajata), uncreated (ascritkhata, akata), 
all alone (kevala), and all good (siva). It is, as Rhys Davids 
puts it,5—'*the harbour of refuge, the cool cave, the island 
amidst the floods, the place of bliss, emancipation, libera- 
tion, safety, tranquillity, the home of ease, the calm, the 
end of suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, 


1 Vyakta-bhdva-nugata-tattoa-siddii, MS. (C.L.B. No. 13124), p. 89(A). 
UTE discourse on Nirvana in the Milinda-pattho, edited by Trenckner, 
Pe A Dictionary of Pali Language. See the word nibbdna. 
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the ambrosia, the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, 
the further shore, the unending, the bliss of effort, the 
supreme joy, the ineffable, the holy city, etc. Nirvana is 
spoken of in many popular Pali texts as not only something 
positive, but as a state of infinite bliss.’ In the Vijñāna- 
vāda school of Mahāyāna Buddhism pure consciousness 
as bereft of the notions of the knower and the knowable 
has been spoken of as the ‘element of Nirvāņa’ (niroãņa- 
dhātu); and this pure consciousness (vijñapti-mātratā) has 
been described in the Vijiiapti-mátráta-siddhi of Vasubandhu 
as ‘‘the immutable element which is beyond the reach of 
all mentation; it is all good, permanent, perfect bliss,—it is 
liberation, the substance itself.'* 

This positive aspect of Nirvana as supreme bliss or Mahà- 
sukha was emphasised in Tantric Buddhism and in later 
times Nirvana and Maha-sukha were held to be identical. 
Nirvana is described frequently in the Tantras as incessant 
bliss (satata-sukhamaya),’ the place of both enjoyment 
and liberation, changeless supreme bliss, the seed (bija) 
of all substance (vastu), the ultimate state of those who 
have attained perfection, the highest place of the Buddhas, 
called the Sukhavati.* 

Gradually theidea of Maha-sukha began to acquire a cos- 
mological and ontological significancein the various schools 
of Tantric Buddhism. As Mahayina Buddhism often speaks 
of Nirvāņa as the ultimate reality—as the Dharma-kàya, 
which is neither existence nor extinction,—so also the Mahà- 

вана рабата subheh. Mijjhinisikiye, (L.500), Gf. aho Diemma- 
boda, verses (203-04). 
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, 285. 
See the word nibbdna in A Dictionary фі Pali Language, by Rhys Davids, and 
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3 Pafca-krama, MS., p. 31(B)- 
4 Gulyo-siddht of Padma-vajra. MS. (C.L.B. No. 13124), pp. 13(A)-13(B). 
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sukha is variously described in the Buddhist Tantras as 
the ultimate reality transcending, or rather absorbing 
within it, both existence (bhava) and extinction (nirvdna). 
It is described as something which has neither beginning 
nor middle nor end; it is neither existence nor annihilation, 
neither the self nor the not-self! The Maha-sukha is the 
Lord Vajra-sattva of the nature of the unity of Prajfia and 
Upaya; it is the non-dual quintessence of all the entities.* 
It is the Bodhi-citta or perfect enlightenment combined 
with compassion.? In the Hevajra-tantra it has been said 
that Sukha or blissis the ultimate reality, it is the Dharma- 
kaya, it is the Lord Buddha Himself. Sukha is black, it is 
yellow, it is red, it is white, it is green, it is blue, it is the 
whole universe; it is Prajüà, it is Upàya, it itself is the 
union; it is existence, it is non-existence, it is the Lord 
Vajra-sattva.* 

When Nirvana was thus identified with a state of supreme 
bliss, the attainment of anabsolutestate of supreme bliss was 
accepted to be the summum bonum of life by all the Tantric 
Buddhists.5 For the realisation of such a state of supreme 
bliss they adopted a course of sexo-yogic practice. This 
conception of Maha-sukha is the central point round which 
all the esoteric practices of the Tantric Buddhists grew and 
developed. 

After this brief account of the general characteristics of 
Vajra-yana Buddhism or Tantric Buddhism in general, 
and after indicating the mode of transformation of the 
cardinal principles of Mahay4na into the esoteric doctrines 
of Vajra-yana, let us now concentrate our attention on the 
study of the old Bengali Carya-songs and the cognate 
Dohas, which explain the special features of the Sahajiya 
school of Buddhism. 

1 ee eee 


chu so parama mahá-sukha nau para nau appàna || 
Quoted in the Tapoi N " s (A). 
?. Mahd-sukha-hrakáfa of the Advaya-vajra-sorkgraha (G. 2 p.59 
3 Бас те mH vijaya, quoted in the лапад ( © S. ig Ch. XV, 
jina-Sriherukabl tasya T" r e a htdayarh mah&sukham 
"Gf ns eo tae MS., p. 29(B T 


4 Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 35 (B). yp also Sampufikz, MS ., p. 48(B). 
5 In this connection see чам; Ту MS, p. 36(A). 
Also G р 


Voakta-bhasdnugata-tattoa tattza-siddhi, MS. ., p. 86(A). 


CHAPTER II 


THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL STANDPOINT 
OF THE CARYA-PADAS 


Tue general philosophical standpoint of the Caryà-padas, 
as that of Tantric Buddhist literature in general, represents 
unsystematised notions of Mahayana philosophy including 
the negativistic tendency of the Madhyamikas and the 
positivistic tendency of Asvaghosa and of the Vijfianaváda 
school led by Maitreya, Asaüga and Vasubandhu. The 
influence of monistic thought is not also negligible.” In 
many places the Buddhist Tantras, Dohās and songs have 
frankly accepted the monistic standpoint of the Upanisads 
and the highest reality, either in the form of the Vajra-sattva 
or the Bodhi-citta or the Maha-sukha or the Sahaja, has 
been conceived exactly in the line of the Upanisadic Brah- 
man. It may be observed in this connection that scholars 
have often discovered something behind the nothingness 
(Sinyata) even of Nagarjuna, who has described the reality 
as neither existent, nor non-existent, nor a combination 
of both, nor the absence of both; it is but what transcends 
the four logical categories (catuskofi\. Again, it may be 
pointed out that the Abhüta-parikalpa (the increate) or the 
Vijfiapti-matrata (pure consciousness) of the Vijüàna- 
vadin Buddhists approximates the Vedàntic conception ofthe 
Brahman in a striking manner. Of course, subtle points of 
difference there are, but they can very easily be, and have 
often actually been, missed by the untrained mind of ordi- 
nary thinkers. It is for this reason that the Mahayanic ideas 
have frequently been confused or blended with the Vedantic 
ideas; and we shall see that there is practically no difference 
between the Vedàntic idea of the reality and the idea of 
the Sahaja as conceived by the Sahajiyas. Kanha-pada says 
schools of Mahtyana Budahiam and its relation to the Vedante thoughts, and 
also for a detailed study of the philosophical standpoint of Tantric Buddhist 


literature in general reference may be made here to the study of the subject in 
the work An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism by the present writer. s 
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in a song that it will be a gross mistake to think that every- 
thing ends with the decay of this body. “My Citta,” says 
the poet, “‘is perfect in vacuity; don’t be sorry at the dis- 
appearance of the skandhas or the five elements. Say, how 
it can be that Kanha is no more,—for he is throbbing 
for ever pervading the whole universe. Only foolish people 
are sad at the sight of the decay of the perceivable ;—can the 
flow of waves dry up the whole sea? Foolish people do not 
see people who are existent (in their subtle Sahaja form) 
as they do not find the cream that remains pervading the 
milk. Here, in this world, entities neither come nor go, 
yogin Kanha reveals in these thoughts."* 

The dominating philosophical note of the Caryà-songs is,. 
however, of an inherent idealistic vein as associated with 
the various theories of illusion. As this idealism, associated 
with the theories of illusion, is common to the Màdhyamika 
and Vijfidna-vada Buddhism as well as to Vedanta, we 
shall find a mixture of the philosophical views of these 
schools in the songs of the Buddhist Sahajiya poets. 

The first song of the Carya-padas begins with the assertion 
that our mind (citta) is solely responsible for the creation of 


` the illusory world. ‘‘In the unsteady mind"—says Lui-pà in 


one of his songs,—‘‘enters Time,’”* i.e., the disturbed mind 
is the cause of all our spatio-temporal experiences and the 
disturbance of the mind is due to the defiling principle of 
nature (prakrty-dbhdsa-dosa-vasat caficalyatayd, etc.—comm.). 


Палана Б заана 
müdhà acchante loa na 
uda majhe Lada acchanie na dekhai | etc, 


Song No. 42. 


As for the deer y of the Cary&-padas the writer has generally accepted the 
readings suggested by Dr. P. C. B: i with the help of the Tibetan translation 
g: D.L., Vol. хх); but he has often differed from Dr. Bagchi, and the point’s 
of di ference wi th reasons and the suggested improvements have appeared in 
an article of the writer in the Bengali Monthly Sri-bharati, (Vol. 1, No. 7). 
Dr. Bagchi's readings have, therefore, been accepted with ‘the improvements: 
suggested therein. 

2 caficala cie paitho kéla|| Ibid., Song No. 1. 

тзн ае has been explained in the commentary in an esoteric sense. Vide, 
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The notion of difference proceeds from the notion of exis- 
tence (bhava). Itis said, “They are three, they are three— 
the three are held different;—Kanhu says,—all (differences) 
are limitations due to the notion of existence.”! The world 
of our experiences is only provisional (sazririi-satya) and the 
provisional nature of the world is revealed to us when we 
see that every thing that comes also invariably goes,— 

there is nothing permanent; all is an eternal flux of coming 
and going. It is said—‘‘Whatever came also went away; 
in this (rotation of) coming and going Kanhu has become 
convinced (of the unsubstantial nature of the fleeting 
world)."* But everything is pure in the ultimate nature. 
Neither existence nor non-existence is impure in the least; 
all beings, produced in the six ways (sad-gatika), are pure 
by their ultimate nature. The empirical world is like a 
dramatic device (nadapeda, Skt. nmata-petiká— basket for 
holding dress, etc. for the performance of drama) with 
nothing real in it,—it is merely an artifice of the mind. By 
pure knowledge the mind must first be tranquillised and 
when it becomes perfectly controlled all the forces of the 
illusory world are subdued.* In that ultimate stage external 
objects of smell, touch; etc., remain as they were, but the 
perceptual knowledge of the whole world appears to be 
just like the perception of objects in a waking dream, i.e., 
the whole universal process seems to be a great dream, 
though we remain with our outward eyes open.® In one song 
of Bhusuka-pada, the mind (citfa) has been compared to 
a fickle rat and it is said to be closely associated with the 
vital wind. It is said,—‘“‘Dark is the night and the play of 
the rat begins." The dark night is the darkness of ignorance 
in which the functionof constructive imagination goes on. 
It is further said,—‘‘Kill, O Yogin, this rat of the vital wind, 


1 de Lini te tini tini ho bhinná 
bhanai kaknu Марал И Ibid., Song No. 7 


2 jeje àild te te 
т пайла i lera Hat || Zbid. 
3 chadagai saala saháze südha | 
,, Dhisibhdoa аа vo chudia | Ibid, Song. No. 9. 
а 


thakuraka parinivita| 
* oala kariā bhava bala fitā | ibid, Song No. 12. 
3 pondje paresi sa Meu tein 
irüda bihune suinà jaisorh | Ibid., Song No. 13. 
6 misi andhàrt musird сй | ibid. , Song No. 21. 
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whereby you will escape coming and going. The rat causes 
existence and makes holes; this fickle rat remains inactive 
only when skilful devices are employed. This rat is Time 
or death itself (i.¢., the fickle mind constructs all temporal 
existence),—but in it there is no colour. When it rises to 
the void it moves there and drinks nectar. The rat remains 
restless (as long as it is not pacified by the instructions of 
the preceptor) ; pacify it through the instructions of the wise 
preceptor. Bhusuka says,—when the activities of the rat 
will be destroyed, all bondage will also be destroyed.” 

In another song of Bhusuka-pada the mind has been 
compared to a deer. The song goes thus:—‘‘Near whom 
and with whom am I living and in what way!—a clamour 
is rising around from all the four quarters. The deer has 
become the enemy of all because of its own flesh. I see, the 
hunters do not leave Bhusuka (who is like unto the fickle 
deer) even for a moment. The deer does not touch the 
grass nor does it drink water; the abode of the doe is not 
known to the deer. The doe says to the deer, hearest me, 
thou deer, leave this forest and become mad. While running 
in haste the hoofs of the deer are not seen,—Bhusuka says,— 
it does not enter into the heart of the ignorant."' 

Here the deer represents the mind; due to the principles 
of defilement it is always surrounded by the hunters who 
are the miseries of life. As the deer is the enemy of all 
because of its own flesh, so also the citta itself is the cause 
of all its miseries; for, it itself constructs the world of 
miseries through its own activities. But when the deer 
citta is troubled thus amidst the miseries of life, then 
comes the doe or the goddess Nairátmà (essencelessness 
or perfect vacuity) to its help and she takes it away from 
this world beset on all sides with the hunters. 

It has been said in another song,—‘‘Going on cons- 
tructing for himself (the notions of) existence and extinc- 
tion, for nothing does man bring him under bondage. 

1 Ibid., Song No. 6. It may be noted in this connection that the story of the 
deer and the doe is very popular in old and medieval folk-songs of the verna- 
cular literatures. The saying that the deer is enemy to the world because of 
its own flesh is to be frequently met with in old and medieval vernacular 
literatures. The Siddhacarya has here le use of the popular ii to 
explain the religious theory. We have already referred to a Hindi folk cong 
which bears striking similarity with this song. Supra. б 
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We, the supralogical Yogins (acinta yoi), do not know how 
birth, death and existence come at all to be. Death is 
exactly the same as birth,—there is no distinction between 
being and dying. Let them, who are here afraid of birth and 
death, care for (the practice and ceremonies of ) rasa and 
rasayana.' Those who generally roam about (in the temples 
of) gods and goddesses become neither free from decrepitude, 
nor do they become immortal. It is not known whether 
there is karma due to birth, or there is birth due to karma; 
Saraha, however, says,—unthinkable is that abode."* Due 
to the beginningless root-instincts (vásand) man falsely 
constructs the notions of existence and extinction and thus 
himself puts the fetters of bondage on him. When the citta 
becomes tranquillised there is no birth—no death,—no bon- 
dage—no liberation,—so all the differences between all 
theses and anti-theses vanish at once. 

In another place Lui-páda says,— 'Existence does not 
come, neither is there non-existence ;—who does understand 
the truth in this way? Incomprehensible indeed is the nature 
of pure consciousness,—says Lui; in the three elements it 
sports but it itself is not known. How can the Agamas and 
the Vedas explain that, whose colour, sign and form are 
not known? By speaking of what, should I give an exposi- 
tion of truth? Just like the moon in water it is neither real 
nor unreal. How should it be thought of ?—says Lui,—I 


1 This evidently refers to the practice of the. Ras&yana-school of yogins who 
tried to escape death through a yogic process akin to the process of Rasiyana 
(see infra). We may incidentally notice another practice held in the temple of 
the lamas of Tibet. It has been said :;—“‘Another service, known by the 
lian name Tuiurgnikji has for object the preparation of the lustral water (ras&- 

a). It includes prayer, absolution of sins, a recital of all the ablutions made 
By Saliya-muni, and finally thanksgiving. Between the first and the second part 
the rite is performed the preparation of the holy water. One of the priest’s 
assistants raises a mirror so that it reflects one of the statues of the divinities; 
another takes the vesse! (kuje, Mongolian) filled with water and pours it upon 
the mirror. The water which flows off and is believed to have caught the image 
of the divinity is collected in a special dish (K'ris-gc'os—Tibetan) held by a 
third acolyte, while a fourth wipes the mirror with a silken napkin (Qadaq 
Mong.). Fifteen libations are made in this way and at the end of the ceremony 
the lustral water is poured off into a ion and set on the sacrificial altar. 
Thereafter it is used for the aspersion of offerings and washing the mouths of 
the ‘Lamas’, while among the laity it serves the same as does holy water 
among Catholics.” Introduction Dy J. Deniker to the Gods of Northern Buddkism— 
by Alice Getty, p. xi. 
* Song No. 22. 
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do not see any magnitude or locality of what I am now (i.e. 
mahé-sukha).”* Here also the phenomenal world is described 
as neither existent, as we do not find any reality anywhere 
by analysing it,—nor is it non-existent, as non-existence 
itself is unreal (asad-rüpatvát) ; it is not real as it has no ulti- 
mate nature (paramdrtha-satya) neither is it unreal as it has 
got its provisional truth (samurti-satya);—it is just like the 
moon in the water. The ultimate truth, however, can never 
be explained,—for, there is no knower, no knowable—no 
knowledge in it,* the citía being perfectly tranquil there. It 
has been said,—‘When one practises yoga with one’s mind 
fixed in pure wisdom, none can ascertain where the citta 
goes and where it remains.3 It has also been said by Arya- 
deva,—‘‘When the mind, the senses andthe vital wind are 
all destroyed, Ido not know where the self goes and enters... 
As the moon manifests itself as the rays (so also the citta 
manifests itself in the various illusory constructions, i.e., 
vikalpa) ; but as the moon having set, all the rays vanish, so 
also when the cit/a is destroyed all its modes and modifica- 
tions vanish."* Itis again said,— "The moon having set, 
all her rays vanish indeed; exactly in the same way, when 
the citta is merged in the Sahaja-bliss, all the impurities of 


х БАйоа ла hei abhdva ma jàil 


tia dhàe bilasai uha lage n4 l| 

jühera bàna- cihna rüva па ди | 

зо kaise ágama beer bakhant || 

kahere kisa bhani mai divi piricchd 1 

udaka cánda jima sdea na micchd || 

lui bhanai mai bhavai kisa | 

Ja lai acchama tahera üha na disa |] Song No. 29. 
2 bhdvya-bhdvaka-bhdvand-bhdvena kith bhávyam | 

Ibid., Com., p. 46. 

3 cittarit niScitya bodhena abhydsarit kurute yada | 

tadā сіНат па pasydmi kva gatarh kea sthitart bhavet || 

Quoted in the Com., p. 46. 

4jahi mapa india pavana ho mafhi| 

na jünami apà kahim gai paifhà || 


cündare cánda-kànti jima p 
cia vikarane taki fali paisaa || Song No. 31. 
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false constructions are destroyed." Bhade-pada says in one 
of his songs,—“‘Uptil now I was absorbed in self-illusion,— 
but now I realise the truth through the instruction of my 
good preceptor. Now my great citta is not,—it has fallen 
down into the ocean of the void. I behold the ten quarters 
all void,—without the citta there is neither any merit nor 
any demerit. The wise preceptor has explained to me allthe 
illusions and I have destroyed them all in the void. Says 
Bhade,—Taking that which is indivisible (i.e., non-dual), I 
have devoured the great mind.’””* The active mind brings in 
the question of morality; but when it is destroyed there is 
neither any morality nor immorality,—merit and demerit 
.are all provisionalà In another song of Saraha-pàda we 
find, —'*O my mind, to drive away the impurities in the 
dream of ignorance the sayings of the preceptor are around 
you,—where shalt thou hide thyself and how? Curious 
indeed is the nature ofillusion, through which the self and 
the not-self are seen; in this water-bubble of the world, the 
:self is void itselfin the Sahaja.”* 

In a song of Bhusuka-pada the non-essential nature of 
the world and its illusory nature as mere subjective construc- 
tion have been very nicely explained. It is said,—‘Increate 
is the world from the beginning,—it is through illusion that 
it appears thus (in this form); but does a serpent actually 
bite the man who startles at the sight of the rope-snake? O 
wonderful yogin,—don’t stain your hands with salt,—if 
you understand the world to be of this nature, your Vasanas 
will be eradicated. It is like a mirage in the desert,—it is like 
an imaginary city of the Gandharvas,—it is just like the 
reflection in the mirror,—it is just like the water becoming 
-condensed and solidified by the whirl of wind and thus 


candramast’va minarh _ 
жер Jut М 
cittarh hi tadvat 


b I 
ted in the Com., р, 49. {башта edition). 
. й Ыйа Айти acchile “э эшш etc. Song o. 3 
3 Mádhyamika-rrtti. 
4 suine ho avidara are nia-mana tohore dose | 
qeneloopo Hibiroh ve Bike ШЫ еме Ын | -- 
adabhua bhava moha re disai para appan i» 
тиси ра 
«he Song No. 39. 
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becoming (solid like) stone: It is just like the son of a barrem 
woman—sporting and playing various games,—it is like oil 
coming out of sand,—like the horns of the hare—like the 
flower in the sky. Rauta says, or Bhusuka says,—Every- 
thing is of this nature, if you be a fool, ask your true precep- 
tor for (the solution of) your doubts taking shelter at his 
feet."' The world is as increate as the locks of hair (gossa- 
mer) seen flying in the sky by a man with defective eyes,— 
it is a product of constructive imaginations, which are in 
their turn produced by the three-fold impurities of the 
citta^ It has been said,—'I am as much a product of the 
mind as magic or dreams are.'? As water solidifies itself 
into hard stones through the whirl of wind, * so also through 
the disturbance of Vasana voidness itself turns into all 
existence.* 

Bhusuka-pada says in another song,—‘‘The great 
tree of Sahaja is shining in the three worlds; every 
thing being of the nature of void, what will bind what? As: 
water mixing with water makes no difference, so also, the 
jewel of mind enters the sky in unity of emotion. Where 
there is no self, how can there be any not-self? What is 
increate from the beginning can have neither birth, nor’ 
death nor any kind of existence. Bhusuka says, or Rauta 
says,—this is the nature of all;—nothing goes or comes,— 
there is neither existence nor non-existence there (in Saha-- 


1 die anuander jaga re bharhtierh so padihai 

"esie dal faa ih to os | 
re ma kara hatha lohnd 

Gisa рой ја зада ET 
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rdutu bhanài kafa ae SieBot o aula ss e 
jai to müdhà acchasi b ens succes sateen Oe 
Tide Song No. 41. 


2 kefondukari  yatha' kate e ы. болой} | 


ena bhdvo vikalpyate || 
Mgr eer een Nata, quote in the Com. Jbid., p. 63. 


3 yatha yathà svapnarh tatha'smi, etc. 
"M Quoted in the Com. Ibid., p. 64. 
4 yathd bata-vartena niram api prastarars bütam etc.—Com. 
on ne ih 
vate-varte tā wa hano-palã 
a tee Coa Ibid., p. 64. 
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ja)" Kankana-pada says in a song,—‘‘When the void 
(i.¢., the three-fold void of impurities) will merge itself in 
the void, (i.e., the fourth or the perfect void)* the ultimate 
nature of all the objects will come within realisation....The 
bindu and the ndda do not enter the heart and by secing one 
(viz., vacuity) the other (viz., mind) is destroyed....All 
clamour, says Kankana, merges into the roaring of Tathata 
(thatness)."5 The bindu may be explained as the principle 
of subjectivity; the principle of objectivity is the ndda.* This 
conception of the Sünyatà as the negation of the knower and 
the knowable is the same as is found in the doctrine of the 
Vijfiana-vadins. In another song of Kanha-pada the mind 
has been compared to a tree of which the five branches 
represent the five senses, and hopes and passions are the 
innumerable leaves and fruits. Kanha says,—‘‘Cut the tree 
down with the axe of the great preceptor’s instructions so 
that the tree may not shoot forth any more. The tree grows 
upin the water of good and eviland the wisecut it down with 
the instructions of the preceptor. Those fools who do not 
know how to cut the tree and to split it, go astray and have 
to accept existence (and bondage with it). The tree is of 
the (defiled) void, and the axe is of the perfect-void,—cut the 
tree down, so that no root or branch be left.”* Our mind 
becomes deeply entangled in the notion of existence and all 
the impurities associated with it, and the notion of good and 
pi mi Hie er 

jima jale pánid taliyà bheda na jaa | 

tima mapa-raand re земав. m sainda | À 
a roe nins nahi | 


bhusuku bhapai kafa ráutu bhanai kafa saala eha sahda || 
ji na. àcai re na tahir bhácábhdoa || 


z No. 43. 
2 For threefold void of impurities and the fourth void see infra. 


bhanai kañkana kalaala sāderh | 
затда bicchorila tathatdé-néder || 
Did., Song No. 44. 
4 Com. Ibid. p. 68. 
5 taru indi tasu sdhd, etc. 
mt ME Ibid., Song No. 45. 
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evil acts as the dynamic principle of disturbance behind the 
realm of the mind. In destroying this mind we should not 
try only to suppress the modes and modifications of the mind 
(compared to the branches of the tree), but the roots of the 
tree, i.e., the Vasanas should also be eradicated. Jayanandi- 
pada says in another song that as we perceive in dream or in 
the mirror objects which have no realityin them, so also is 
the illusion of this world. When the mind is free from this 
illusion, all coming and going are stopped. At that stage 
none can be burnt, none can be wetted, none can be cut 
into pieces.' Butalas,—in spite of all these, in spite of seeing 
this, foolish people firmly bind themselves to illusion;—they 
perceive it—yet they bind themselves to this self-created false 
world. It is indeed astonishing that people would discard 
milk and take poison.* 

But the wise Kambalámbara-páda says in a song,—"I 
have filled my boat of compassion with gold (of void) and 
have left silver (of all false appearances) with the world.* 
Kamali (Kambalambara-pada) is steering on towards the 
sky (void), —ifonce birth can be totally annihilated how can 
it recur again? I have (says Kambala) pulled the peg up 
and torn the rope of the boat,—and Kamali is steering for- 
ward seeking at every step the instructions of the wise precep- 
tor."* Here the peg symbolises the impure principles of 
the active mind (abhasa-dosáni—com.) and the rope is made 
of the thread of book-knowledge (vidya-sütram—com). Thus, 
to proceed forward with the heart full of universal com- 
passion, the Yogin must first uproot all the principles of 


* Ibid., Song No. 46. 
® acaryam etaddhi manusya-loke kstram parityajya visarh pivanti| 
Quoted lathe Com. Ibid., p. 71. 

3 There is a. beautiful pun on the word sona and rid here. Sona may be 
derived from the Sanskrit word svarpa or swara (gold) or from the word 
Süunya (cf. sona, verse 49), and sünya may here be happily compared to gold. 
Again ripd may be derived form the Sanskrit word raupya (silver) and it may 
also be associated with the word ria (form) and silver may also be compared 
to theillusory form when gold is compared to the void. 


ill 
Did., Song No. 8 (1-6). 
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defilement in his mind and tear off the rope of scriptural 
knowledge. It has been declared by Saraha,—‘‘The body 
is the boat, a pure mind is the oar—with the instruction of 
the wise preceptor take the helm (rightly). Make the mind 
quiet and then direct the boat on,—by no other means can 
one reach the other shore."'* 

The Carya-padas, following the Tantric texts, ofien speak 
of four gradations in the doctrine of Sunyatà. In the Райса- 
krama of Nagarjuna-pida the four gradations have been 
arranged in the following manner :—the first is the Sünya, 
the second Ati-sünya, the third Maha-sünya and the foürth 
or the finalis the Sarva-Sünya,—and these are all different 
according to their cause and effect. The first stage Sünya 
has been explained as light (d/oka)*; itis knowledge (prajiia), 
and the mind (citia) remains active in it,—it is relative 
(para-tantra) by nature. * In this state there are as many 
as thirtythree impure functions (dosa) of the mind; these 
are sorrow, fear, hunger, thirst, feeling (vedand), sympathy, 
self-analysis (pratyaveksa), kindness, affectionateness, fickle- 
ness, doubt, jealousy etc.* This mental state of Sünya has 
also been called the woman (stri) and it has been said that 
of all illusions the illusion of the woman is the greatest. 
It is also called the left (vdma), the lotus in the lunar 
circle,—and the first vowel. The second stage, viz., 
Ati-Sinya is said to be the manifestation of light (dlaka- 
bhása), which shines like moon-rays and proceeds from the 


1 kda navadi khanji mapa kedudla | 
sadguru-vaape dhara patavåla || 
cin thira ыл Фаг Ы 
upaye па 
bars Ted Song. No. 38 (1-4). 
2 fümyah ca ati-lünycR ca mahd-nfiüyarh trifyakam | 
durtharh sarva-fünya ca phala-hetu-prabhedatah || 
i : Paita-krama. MS., p. 20 (A). 
3. Cf. projfto-tpanna. álokah. prádurbhütah | 
Te Ed. by Dr. S. Lefmam, pp. 417-18. 
0 Шай рей Iii ta dinh o Укен Би TS.» BSS. a ú 
In the comment; Pafica-krama-tippant by Pandita-purohita-r: sita-pida, 
MS. B. N. Sans. Ner ds, 66) Sinya-prajia has been explained as light (Siny~ 
prajid aloka iti yavat) MS., p. 43 (B). 
5. Pallca-krama. MS., p. 20(B), 
6 sti-samjlà ca tathá proktd manda-kárás tathaira 


ira call 
Jid., MS., p. 20 (A) 
Also, sarvegiim eva. mdyándrh stri-mayaira vifi 
] Ibid., MS., р. 21 (А). 
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former (i.¢., @loka-jitana). It is called the Upaya and is of 
the nature of constructive imagination (parikalpita). It 
is also called the right (daksina), the solar circle (sirya- 
mandala) and the thunderbolt (vajra). Forty mental functions 
of defilement, such as passion, contentment, joy, pleasure, 
wonder, patience, valour, pride, energy, greed, etc., are 
associated with this state. The third stage, viz., Mahá-$ünya 
proceeds from the union of Prajfia and Upaya or dloka and 
alokabhása, or Sünya and Ati-Sünya,—and it is called the 
intuition of light (aloko-palabdhi) and is of the absolute 
nature (farinispanna) ; and yet it is called ignorance (avidya) 
and is associated with seven impure mental functions of 
defilement, viz., forgetfulness, illusion, stupor, laziness, etc. 
Thus dloka, dlokd-bhdsa and aloko-palabdhi—these are the 
three stages of the citta from which there follow the principles 
of impurities, numbering hundred and sixty in all." They 
function throughout the whole day and night with the flow of 
the vital wind, which has been said to be the medium (vdhana) 
through which the impurities of nature function.” It has 
been said, wherever there is the function of the bio-motor 
force or the vital wind, nature with all its impurities is also 
brought along with it, and so long as there is the function of 
this bio-motor force or the vital wind, the principles of im- 
purity will not cease to function. 

The fourth stage, viz., Sarva-Sünya (all-void or perfect 
void) is free from the three-fold impurities mentioned above, 
and is self-illuminant. It is absolute purity obtained by 
transcending the principles of defilement. It is the purified 
knowledge, the ultimate truth, the supreme omniscience. It 
is a state which can be said to be neither without beginning, 
nor with beginning,—neither without middle nor with mid- 
dle, neither without end nor with end. Itis beyond the cate- 
gories ofeither being or non-being, merit or demerit, or even 
a combination or the absence of both.* 
eit: leor ide sate of Sty seven tn cena and on 
in the third state); but the numberis doubled taking into consideration both 
day and night. 

2 etah prakrtayah siksmah fatarh sasthy-uttaram divd | 

ratrau capi pravartante vdyu-vdhana- 1 
Pafica-krama, MS., pp. 21(A)—21(B). 
3 Ibid., MS., p. 30(A). 
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This theory of the four Siinyas, as expounded in the 
Paiica-krama of Nagarjuna-pada seems to be the reminiscence 
ofa similar doctrine of Siinyas expounded in some Hindu and 
Buddhist texts. An exposition of the theory of seven Sünyas 
is found in the old Tàntric text Svacchanda, a theory which 
found its echo in many of the subsequent texts of the Saiva 
and Sakta literature. The Svacchanda contends that there 
are seven kinds of Sanya, of which the first six are impure and 
contain the seeds ofphenomenalism, whereas the seventh is 
the Supreme Reality itself, which is Pure Being and Con- 
sciousness and is free from all the Vikalpas. The doctrine of 
sixteen or eighteen Siinyas as enumerated by Asafga or 
Dinnaga (in the Madhyanta-bibhdga or the Asta-sühasriká- 
pindartha) and also by the Natha writers is also of a similar 
character. 

The theory of the four Sünyas was accepted both in the 
Dohas and the Carya-padas. Ina Doha of Krsnacarya it has 
been said that in the abode of Maha-sukha there are four 
stalks and four leaves? Here the four leaves are the four 
Sünyas, and the four stalks are the four sources? Sarva- 
Sanya is said to be the effulgent principle,—there isno higher 
truth than this.* It is the abode of Avadhiti (i.e., the dam- 
sel of the nature of perfect bliss), it is the abode of the 
Jinas.* 

In the Caryà-padas and their commentary we find occa- 
sional reference to this theory of the four Sünyas and the 
impurities of nature (prakrti-dosa), which are the cause of 
the cycle of birth and death and all the resulting sufferings, 
and they have always been prescribed to be eradicated. There 


Sega i ST ete mals eee A 


üni-sünyart samandyár ca файсатат | 
ит à tathà sagtharh sad ete sámaydh sthitdh | 
У, verses (289-290) 
(Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, No. XXVIII). 
2 Zodia Ihia mahāshs Ba 


vase! 
Verse No. 5, Dr. aedis edition in the J. D. L. Vol. XXVIII. 1935 

3 fünyd-tisünya- -sarcasinyath iti catuh-dinye-svaripena patra-catusta- 
yam, catur ddi-saripena catur myndla-sarhsthitah, etc., Com. 

4 sarva-Sényam prabhdsvaram ato пйлуас chinywh іаШгат ау artha Com. 

This commentary on the Dohàkoga of Kahna-pada is, however, different from 

the commentary discovered and рамы by MM. Sastri. It is found in a 
MS (B. N. Sans. No. 47, available in rotograph)., p- 43(A). 

5 Ibid., MS., p. 57(À). 
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is a song of Dhendhana-pada, which may be literally tran- 
slated thus,—‘‘On a lofty height is situated my house; no 
neighbour have I. There is no rice in the earthen pot,— 
(guests) come every day..... The bull has given birth, but 
the cow is barren. The milk-pot is being filled with milk 
thrice in the day.’* The esoteric significance of the lines 
(in light of the commentary) is that when all the hundred 
and sixty impurities of nature pertaining to the body, word 
and mindall vanish away in the Maha-sukha-cakra* (whichis 
compared to the house on the height), the neighbours, viz., 
the sun and the moon are gone ;? i.e., with the destruction of 
the prakrti-dosas all the functions of the sun and the moon are 
also destroyed.* The mind with the three principles of 
impurity (abhása-traya), compared, to the bull, gives rise to 


the notion of the external world, but barren is the non-' 


essential void (compared to the cow). The Yogin always tri- 
esto destroy all these impurities (fita-pithakam, abhdsa-dosam).° 
In another place Darika-pada says,—‘Darika revels on the 
other side of the sky;’ and this sky (gaana=gagana) has been 
explained in the commentary as the three-fold void or light 
discussed above.® The final stage is the other side of the 


three-fold Sünya. In one song of Kànha-páda it is said,— ' 


“On the arm of the void I strike with the ‘thatness’ and 
I plunder the whole storage of attachment and take away 
(all it contains)”’.? Theimage may be explained thus:—The 


‘Saas 
Addita bhata nahi niti 


balada bidela "m bàrhjhe | 
pila dubidi ¢ tind чый» L 
Song No. 33. 
2 asadriipah kdya-vik-cittasya sasthy-uttare-Jata- akrti-dogarh yasm(i)n samaye 
mahd-sukha-cakre layark gatar tad eva ee &rham., et = 9 
Ibid. Com., p. 51. 
з Су. Сот. paréoastha-candra-siiryau. 
4 Candra-sürya may here imply subjectivity and objectivity,—or, the two 
рачы in the left and the right; about this we shall have detailed discussion later 


un ityádi—balarh münasád deha-vigraharh dadáti'ti baladas tad eva bodhi- 
eitta(m) dbhása-traya-prastutam. Com. р. 52, (Sastri's edition). 
6 dohanam iti niksvab ti ahar-nis 
dept Td Can oe ee ns lam yogin- 
7 bilasai dürika gaanala parimakules Ibid. , . No. 34. 
8 gaganam iti dlokddi-dinya-trayam boddhavyam| 1 ., Com. p. 53. 
9 tuna bàha tathatá pahári | 
moha-bhandára lai saald ahári || Ibid., Song. No. 36. 
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whole storage of attachment was in possession of the threc- 
fold Siinya; the arms of this threefold Sanya are struck with 
the perfect-void (sarva-Sinya) which is ‘thatness’, and the 
Sünya is thereby undone; then the whole storage of illusory 
attachment is plundered and all that it contained is taken 
possession of. In the commentary this three-fold Sünyahas 
been explained as the storage of the Vasanis,' which are 
responsible for the illusory world. In another song of Kanha- 
pada it is said, —'Split up the two; O lord, you are also 
dead." According to the commentary the two refers to 
the first two principles of impure knowledge (abhasa-drayam), 
ie, Simya and Ati-Sinya; the lord (thdkura) represents 
the third stage of Mahà-Sünya or the ignorant mind (azidya- 
citta). After splitting up or destroying the two principles 
of the defiled void, the third or the avidya-citta is ‘also to 
be killed. It is further said in the same song,—"First I took 
the vadid and killed it by a dash and then taking the great 
elephant destroyed the five.’ Here the esoteric doctrine is 
explained in terms of the game of chess. The vadi in the 
game represents the infantry, but here it represents the 
hundred and sixty kinds of impurities.* First the impurities 
must be shaken off and then raising the mind (gaavara— 
gaja-vara—citta-gajendra) the five Skandhas are destroyed. 
Again in a song of Savara-pada we find that he has awken- 
ed the Nairatma damsel by destroying Sinya, Ati-Sinya 
and also the adjoining house (i.e., Maha-Siinya) by the 
stroke of the fourth Sünya of his heart,* and by the side of 


x iy ài iti! dloko-balabdki-sandkyd.jMdnema vüsand-gárar bod- 
dapan t Ii, Com. p. 56 Я 


2 Dr. Shahidullah, however is disposed to explain mādesi re thakura as ‘don’t 
give the lord anything’ ' (rā dont, de give) (Of. his pamphlet, Dacca 
Sahitya-Parisad-granthavali, No. 10); but mádesi may also be explained with 
reference to the Prakrita form madesi (4/ mr) and the latter derivation gives a 
more suitable meaning. Dr. Shahidullah in his Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha 
et de Saraha (p. 113) takes the reading as—fhiteu dudra dekhi re thakura (La porte 
est overte. Oh! Jai vu lescigneur. Jbid., p. 119). Dr. P. C. Bagchi takes the 
reading as—phifau dua maresire thakura. (Materials for, etc. Dr. Bagchi, p. 119). 
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the adjoining house (i.e., Mah4-Siinya) shines another house 
lit with moon-rays, and when all the mass of darkness is 
driven away—the sky shines with lustre." This last house is 
the Sarva-Sinya (all-void). 

As we have seen, Mahayana Buddhism do not recognise 
Sünyatà or the knowledge of the essencelessness ofthe world 
to be the highest truth,—the highest truth is a state where 
Sünyatà and Karuna are united together. This clement of 
Karuna or compassion is emphasised in all the Buddhist 
Tantras, and all the esoteric practices including the sexo- 
yogic practice are professed to be undertaken with the 
avowed intention of liberating the whole world. This em- 
phasis on the element of Karuna side by side with the theory 
of Sünyatà is found also in the Caryà-padas. We have 
seen that Kambalambara-pada filled his boat of Karuna 
with the gold of vacuity.* In the song where Kanha-pada 
explains the esoteric doctrine by the metaphor of the chess- 
game, compassion is made the play-board.* In another song 
he says that he has realised his body (i.e., existence) in a 
non-dual state of compassion and vacuity.* The commen- 
tary on the Caryás explains that all the Carya-songs were 
composed by the Siddhacaryas only for the uplift and ulti- 
mate deliverance of the beings. 

The philosophical notions found in the Caryà-songs 
are of a general Buddhistic nature; but the Caryà-songs 
asa whole represent a special school of religious thought with 
distinctive features of its own. Let us concentrate our atten- 
tion on the study of the special features of the school of reli- 
gious thought, to which the Carya-songs belong, viz., the 
school of Sahajiya Buddhism. 


1 tail bádira páserhra johnd bádi ueld 1 
phiteli andhari re. ài a phulià || е 
Ibid., Song No. 50. 
2 Song No. 8. 
3 karund pikddi khelahwh naa-bala| Song No. 12. 
4 nia deha karupa suname ket || Song No. 13. 


CHAPTER III 


THE GENERAL RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 
OF THE SAHAJIYAS 


(i) Salient features of the religion preached in the Buddhist 
Dohás and Songs 


(A) The Spirit of Protest and Criticism 


‘Tue poets of the Sahajiyà school laid their whole emphasis 
on their protest against the formalities of life and religion 
and this made them distinct in their religious attitude from 
the Vajra-yanists or the general school of Tantric Buddhism. 
Truth is something which can never be found through mere 
austere practices of discipline; neither can it be realised 
through much reading, philosophising, fasting, bathing, 
constructing images and painting the gods and goddesses; 
it is only to be intuited within in the most unconventional 
way through initiation in the Tattva (secret truth) and the 
practice of yoga. This process of yoga is the most natural 
process for a man; for in the nature of man hunger and 
sex are recognised by all to be the most primitive and 
fundamental propensities; and all religions would pres- 
cribe strict rules for their suppression; but that is a way, 
said these Yogins, which is absolutely unnatural. The 
continual suppression of natural propensities only makes a 
man morbid and neurotic, but never helps him in realising 
the truth. The Sahajiyas would never prescribe any un- 
natural strain on human nature, but would take human 
nature itself as the best help for realising the truth. It is for 
this reason that this path has always been described as the 
easiest and most natural. It will be totally wrong to sup- 
pose that the question of moral discipline was in any way less 
emphasised in the sahajiyā school (barring the cases of 
abuses and aberrations) than in the other schools of reli- 
gion; but the difference of the view-point of the Sahajiyās 
from that of other schools lies in the fact that while the 
other schools recommend the total annihilation of the sexual 
impulse, the Sahajiyas would recommend the transforma- 
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tion and sublimationof them. The question of annihilation 
is regarded by the Sahajiyas as unnatural and impossible, 
and therefore, the wisest way is the way of transformation 
and sublimation.* 

Thus the name Sahaja-yana is doubly significant: it is 
Sahaja-yàna because its aim is to realise the ultimate innate 
nature (Sahaja) of the self as well as of the Dharmas, and 
it is Sahaja~yana also because of the fact that instead of 
suppressing and thereby inflicting undue strain on the human 
nature it makes man realise the truth in the most natural 
way,—i.e., by following the path along which the human 
nature itself leads him. In the Samputika it has been said 
that this supreme process of yoga is eternal,—it originates 
from our sex-passions; our sex-passions are part and parcel 
of our nature and our nature is never transgressible,—it is, 
therefore, wise to transform these sex-passions in the yogic 
process for realising the truth.* What is natural is the easiest 
and thus Sahaja, from its primary meaning of being natural, 
acquires this secondary meaning of being easy, straight or 
plain. In a song Santi-pada says that truth is purely of a 
self-intuited nature, there cannot be any speculation as 

. to its transcendental nature ;—those who have trodden the 
straight path have been able to reach the other shore.* 
Santi-pada warns the foolish beginners against missing 
this straight path (uju-vata),—it is called by him the royal 
road (rüja-patha) for attaining perfection. Again Saraha- 
pada says in a song,—‘‘O Yogins, do not leave off this 
straight and easy path and follow the crooked and curved 
path;—bodhi lies near you,—do not go to Lañkā (Ceylon) 
in search of it. Do not take the glass (dépana) to see the 
bracelets in your hands,—realise your own pure citta for 
yourself (and within yourself).* Ifthe Sahaja or the Bodhi- 
citta can once be realised, everything is attained,—and so 
there remains no more necessity for the muttering of the 


t For further discussion on the point sec infra. 
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mantras, or of penances, fire-sacrifices, Mandala (circle) 
or the other rites in the Mandala; the Sahaja or the Bodhi- 
citta in the form of Mahà-sukha is the Mantra, penance, 
sacrifice, circle (mandala) and everything belonging to the 
circle.* 


(B) Aversion to recondite scholarship 


Thus we see that the Sahajiyás were averse to the ela- 
borate formalities of religion and concentrated their whole 
attention on the attainment of the blissful ultimate nature 
as the highest truth, for which they took help ofthe natural 
propensities of man. Deepest was their hatred towards those 
recondite scholars who would try to know the truth through 
discursive reason. Tillo-pada (and also Saraha-páda) says 
that the truth which can fully be realised only by the self, 
can never be known by the scholars,—for, what comes 
within the scope of our mind, can never be the absolute 
truth.* Kanha-pada also says that the scholars who generally 
depend on their reason and scholarship, are indifferent to (or 
rather ignorant of) the true path of religion.’ Saraha says,— 
Those who go on reciting and explaining, cannot know the 
truth, itis notonly unknown, but alsounknowable to them.* 
Those who do not drink eagerly (to their heart’s content) the 
nectar of the instructions of the Guru, die of thirst like 
fools deceived by the mirage of the desert. Scholars ex- 
plain the scriptures, but do not know of the Buddha who 
is residing in their own body; by such scholarship they can 
never escape the cycle of coming and going,—yet those 
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shameless creatures think themselves to be Pundits." Saraha 
regrets that the whole world is disturbed in its course of 
progress by mere thought-constructions of discursive rea- 
son,—by the mere functions of the citta,—but the acitta 
which transcends the function of the mind is not sung 
by any one.* The world is rather sick of scholarship,— 
none is illiterate here,—but Saraha says, all scholarship will 
be upset when one will attain that state which transcends all 
letters (i.e. scholarship). People pride themselves that the 
secret of the great truth has long been in their keeping, — 
but Kanha says that even out of crores of people rarely 
does one become absorbed in perfectly pure truth.* They 
read the Agamas, the Vedas and the Puranas and are always 
proud of their knowledge,—but they are like bees hovering 
round the ripe marmelos fruits.* As the bees outside go on 
humming at the mere smell of the marmelos fruit but can 
never break into the hard kernel and have the taste of the 
fruits —so also is the case with all the scholars who boast of 
their knowledge of the truth; they can have only a very faint 
smell of the truth from outside, but can never break into 
it and have a direct realisation of it. Sahaja is something 
supreme, declares Kanha to all,—but the Pundits read and 
hear the scriptures and the Agamas, and know absolutely 
nothing. 


(C) Scathing Criticism of the Formalities of Life 
and Religion 

The formal rules and regulations of religion were also 
severely criticised by the Sahajiyas. The most penetrating 
and scathing criticism was made by Saraha-pada in his 
Dohakosa. His first revolt is against the orthodox system of 
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the fourfold division of colours (caturvarna) placing the 
Brahmins at the top. Saraha says that the Brahmins as a 
caste cannot reasonably be recognised to be the highest of 
men,—for the saying that they dropped from the mouth 
of Brahma is a myth invented by a section of clever and cun- 
ning people; if, on the other hand, a man becomes Brahmin 
by religious initiations (sartskdra), then even the lowest of 
men may be aBrahmin. If a man becomes a Brahmin by 
reciting the Vedas, let the people of the lower classes also 
recite the Vedas and they will also become Brahmins; and 
they also do read the Vedas, for, they read grammar which 
contains many words of the Vedas. The Brahmins take 
earth, water, kusa grass and recite Mantras and perform 
fire-sacrifices in their houses,—in vain do they offer ghee 
to the fire, for thereby their eyes will only be affected with 
intense smoke.’ They become holders of singlefold or of 
three-fold sacred threads,—but this is of no avail unless 
truth is realised. Deceived is the whole world by false illu- 
sion,—none does know the all-excelling truth where both 
religion and non-religion become one. The devotees of the 
Lord (Jsvara), again, anoint the whole body with ashes, 
wear matted hair on the head, sit within the house and light 
lamps and ring bells seated in a corner; they take a 
yogic posture (dana) with their eyes fixed; they whisper 
(religious doctrines) into the ears (of credulous people) 
and deceive them thereby.” The widows, the Mundis (women 
taking the vow of fasting for the whole month)? and others 
taking different vows, get themselves initiated by these 
devotees who do it only in greed of money (dak;ina). Against 
the Jaina Ksapanaka-yogins it is said that they keep long 
nails, put on a pale air, become naked and shave the head; 
but by all these they merely lead themselves astray and 
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never attain perfection. “If only the naked attain libera- 
tion, the dog and the fox would also attain it; ifliberation is 
attained by tearing off of hairs, the hips of young women 
would also attain it; if liberation can be attained by merely 
putting on the feathers of the peacock, then the peacock and 
the deer should themselves attain liberation; if the eating 
of grass ensure liberation, why should not elephants and 


į; horses be liberated?" The Cellas, the Bhiksus and the 


|. Sthaviras (i.e., the elders)* take the vow of pravrajyd (i.e., 


renouncing the world and going away in search of truth); 
some of them are lost in explaining the Sütras, some again 
in strenuous thinking and reading. Others again rush into 
the Mahayana fold,—but none of them get at the ultimate 
truth. The Lord (Buddha) has prescribed ways according 
to the capacities of his disciples, but can one attain libera- 
tion only by meditation?* What will one do with lamps, 
offerings, Mantras and services, —what is the good of going 
to holy places or to the hermitage?—can liberation be 
attained only by bathing in holy waters? Tear off all these 
irrational ties of superstition, drive away all doubt,—no 
moksa (liberation) can be compared with Sahaja,—and 
all kinds of liberation are included in Sahaja. Sahaja is 
what is read, what is gauged, what is explained in the scrip- 
tures and the Puranas. Saraha says, "The world is bound 
to existence by allkinds of nonsense,—the childish Yogins 
like the Tirthikas and others can never find out their own 
nature; they lead the life of Pravrajyà without knowing 
the truth at all. One has no need of Tantra or Mantra, or 
of the images or the Dharanis—all these are causes of con- 
fusion. In vain does one try to attain Moksa by meditation,* 
—by meditation one will only be entangled ‘in snares. 
"Through self-conceit the truth is never perceived,—but 


1 Jai paged via hoi mutti ta supaha sidlaha 
lomupadaners atthi siddki ta juzai poe 1 
picchigahane ры mokkha {ил тотаћа сататаћа) і 
ucchemh bhoanem hoi jàna tà жары 1 


2 The commentary explains cella as dela pb jar, bhiksu as kofi-fiksa-padr 
and sthavira as dafa-varso-papannak. 

S mokkha ki labbhai jjhàna-(pa)viftho| Ibid. 

4 This jhdna (i.¢., dAyána) seems to refer to the system of meditation as 
prescribed in the scholastic texts like the Visuddhi-magga, etc. 
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the blame is often put wrongly on the ydnas (i.e., the ways 
or schools for attaining bodhi). All are hypnotised by the 
system of the jhdnas (meditation), but none cares to realise 
his own self.‘ This is the truth which Saraha preaches,— 
never does he care for any Tantra or Mantra.* 

Lui-pà says in a song,—‘‘Of what consequence are all the 
processes of meditation? In spite of them you have to die 
in weal and woe. Take leave of all the elaborate practices of 
Yogic bandha (control) and false hope for the deceptive super- 
natural gifts, and accept the side of Sünyatà to be your 
own."3 “Of what use are Mantras, Tantras and the ex- 
planation of the different kinds of meditation?’** Kanha- 
pada says in another place that the Sahaja Dombi' sells the 
loom (tanti) and bamboo-baskets® (as is the general custom 
with the women of the Doma classes). The word (tanti) 
which is derived from the Sanskrit word (tantri) suggests the 
net-work of the false mental construction which, again, 
can very well be compared to the loom, the only business 
of which is to weave; and the basket, referred to here, is 
symbolical of the superstitious mental complexes. Kānha- 
pāda explains elsewhere that conventional practices and the 
outward garment do not really make a man a Kāpālika 
Yogin. A real Kāpālika is he who shakes off all conven- 
tionalism and realises the great bliss of the nature of the 
Bodhi-citta (katt mahd-sukhart sarorti-bodhi-cittam palayat? ti 
kapalikah—com). The Yogin Kanha says that his nerves 
are fully under his control and the damaru of the spontaneous 
sound’ is rising tremendously. Kanha, the Kapalika Yogin, 


1 ahimdpa-doserh na lakkhiu tattva | 
tena düsai saala jünu so datta || 
Shaner mohia saala vi loal 
nia svaháva mau lakkhai koa || 


2 epd mane mumi saraherh gahiu | 
tanta manta pau ekkavi cáhiu || 


3 Song No. l. 
4 kinto mante kinto tante kinto re ag rea 


Saraha’s Dohakosa 


Ibid. 


о. 34. 
5 Theconception of the Dombi or Sahaja-damsel wil be explained later on. 
6 s&nti bikapaya domuf avara nà camgedál DENT 
ong No. 10. - 
7 The text has anahá damaru. The word anahà refers to the andhata (literally, 
‘unobstructed; spontaneous) sound. It is held in the texts on Yoga that when 
call the senses are shut up and the nerves controlled and the breath suspended 
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is engaged inhis yogic practices andis roaming about inthe 

city of his body in anon-dualform.* The dliand the kali,*i.e., 
the principles of all kinds of duality are made the bell and the: 
anklets; and the sun and the moon (i.e., Upaya and Prajiia) 
have been made the ear-rings? The poet has burnt into 
ashes all his passions, hatred and false attachment and' 
is rubbing his body with the ashes therefrom; he is wearing 
the pearl-necklace of final salvation. Again, for his Tan- 
tric Sadhana, which requires a female companion, the 
poet has the Sahaja-damsel as his female consort. The 
Yogin says that he has killed the mother-in-law of breath 
(sasu),* and done away with the sister-in-law (nananda) of 
his consort, which is the senses,5 and has also put to death 
his mother (mda) of illusion (mdyd),* and thus Kanha has. 
become a real Kàpálika.? 

It is interesting to note here that the Jaina Apabhraérha. 
Dohas which seem historically to synchronise with the 
Buddhist songs and. Dohás, are also strikingly similar in spirit. 
as well as in form to the Buddhist songs and Dohàs. The 
spirit is well exemplified in the collection of Dohàs called 
Páhuda-dohà of Muni Ràma-sirha (1000 A.D.).? There 


through a yogic process there arises aspontaneous sound within, which is known. 
as the Ao For this theory of sound see An Introduction To Tantric Bud- 
dhism by the present writer. Beating of the drums is one of the customs of many 
sects of Yogins and ascetics. 

* To roam about in different localities, generally in forests, lonely out-- 
skirits of villages and in cremation gro 'unds is a custom. with the Kapalika Yogins 

2 For a detailed discussion on the meaning of the pair of words dli and and! 
käli see infra and also An introduction To Tantric Buddhism by the present writer. 

3 Some sects of Yogins bear bells, anklets, car-rings and such other orna- 
ments. 

4 Thereisapunon the word sásu here which may be associated with both. 
Sk. foafru (the mother-in-law) and with Sk. fodsa(breath). 

5 Again there is apun on the word napanda which may mean the sister-in- 
law of a woman, or it may mean that which gives pleasure, i.¢., the senses. 

6 The word used is mia which may be associated with both the words mata 
(mother) and mái (illusion). 

7 MH De sau ae 1 

anahà damaru bájei viranáde || 

kāhna ин МИ yapt paiia a paitho ін 1 


а 
ДШ ын! пете аан 1, 
ijs dn woke His ie 
ae muttáhara || 
fésu nananda ghare sali | 
(RE Song No. 11 
8 “As verse from this work arc quoted by Hemacandra who wrote about 
1000 A.D. „andas it quotes verses from m Sãvaya-dhamma-dohä which was composed 
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it is said,—‘‘O the Pundit of Pundits, you are leaving aside 
the grains of corn and gathering husk instead. You are 
satisfied with the scriptures and their meaning, but O ye 
foolish people—you know nothing about the ultimate mean- 
ing of the world. Those who are proud of their knowledge 
of bombastic words do not know the raison d’ étre of things and 
like a Doma of a very low origin is always at the mercy 
of others. O fools, what is the utility of reading much? A 
single flame of real knowledge is sufficient to burn within a 
moment all virtue and vice. Everyone is impatiently eager 
to be a perfect man,—but perfection can be attained only 
through the purity of heart." Much has been read, but 
foolishness has not been removed,—only the throat has 
been parched into the bargain. Read a single letter through 
which alone you may be able to go to the city of supreme 
goodness.* Caught up in the meshes of the six systems of 
philosophy the mind finds no way of getting rid of illusion. 
The one God is divided in six ways in the six systems, and 
hencenoneatttains Moksaor liberation through them. What 
can one do with the letters which will shortly die with the 
times? That is, O fool, called Moksa by which a man be- 
comes changeless (anakkharu).* What good can the reading 
of books render to a man whose mind is not pure? Even the 
hunter, when hunting a deer bows his head down before 
the deer (for throwing his arrow). (The idea is that actions 
have no objective value in the religious sphere,—the value 
is always subjective). You are getting emaciated by reading 
books of many kinds,—but even now you have no access to 
the mystery of coming and going"'* 

About going on pilgrimage or wandering in forests and 
on mountains it is said,— Prevent this elephant of the 
mind from going to the mountain of Vindhya,—for it will 
trample under feet the forest of Sila (i.e., good conduct 


about 933 A.D. the present work may be taken to have been produced about 
1000 A.D.” Preface to the Pahuda-dohé by the editor of the text, Hiralal Jain. 
Ambé&dasa Gavare Digambara = Granthamala, No. 3. 

t Pahuda-dohd, verses (85-88). 

2 Ibid., verse 97. 

4 kan Hit bahu akkharahar je li khau jahti 

4 kim kijjai bahu je kálir jahti 

dian заћіш Md tara rodha mokkhn kaharti || Ibid., verse 124. 
5 Ibid., verses 146, 173. 
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discipline) and once more fallinto the pitfall of the world. 
There are stone-images in the temples, water in the sacred 
places and poetry in the books; all these will but be fuel 
to the fire (of decay). Of no avail is travelling from one 
sacred place to another; for the body may be cleansed with 
water, but what about the mind? When the body is being 
washed with water, the mind is being made dirty with the 
filth of sin, which cannot be washed away with water.’ 
What may penances do when there is impurity within? 
Hold fast your mind to the Nirafijana (the Stainless One) 
and only threby will the stains of the mind be blotted out. 
Liberation can be attained only if the mind, stained with 
worldliness, be fixed on Nirafijana,—the Mantras and the 
Tantras are of no use.* The Jinas say,—‘Worship and 
worship ;’ but if the self residing within one’s own body be 
once realised inits ultimate nature, who else remains to be 
worshipped ?”’s. 

Again, it is said about people who are particular about 
their religious garb.—“‘The snake shakes off its slough, but 
its poison is not destroyed thereby. Putting on of religious 
dress can never remove the internal desire for worldly enjoy- 
ment. O, you, the head of all the shaven-headed,—you 
have indeed got your head shaven,—but you have not 
got your heart free from worldly desires;—he who has 
shaven his heart, i.e., has made his heart free from desires, 
has indeed done away with this world of bondage."* 

The above will give us an idea of the spirit of Indian 
literature during the proto-vernacular period and the earliest 
period of the vernaculars. This spirit of heterodoxy and 
criticism that characterises the Buddhist and the Jaina songs 
and Dohis is a very noteworthy phenomenon in the history 
of the vernacular literatures of India; for, here we find the 
inception of a new type of literature, which grew abundantly 
in many parts of India during the medieval period, and 
the type is not extinct even in modern times. This type of 
literature is generally known as Sahajiya or the Maramiya 


1 Péhuda-dohd, Verses 155, 161-163, 178. 
2 Ibid., Verses 61, 62, 206. 
3 гайда гайда jipu Мара ko vaihdan hali itthu 


paramatthu Ibid., Verse 41. 
4 Ban Vea Verses, 15, 135. ae ore Verse 154. i ,! 
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school of literature." The Vaisnava Sahajiyas of Bengal 
and the host of village poets roughly known under the 
gencral name of Baul belong directly to the same school of 
thought;? the Santa-poets of Northern and Upper India 
and the other devotional lyrists, the mystics of Maratha, 
and even the Sikh and Süfi poets belong to the same school 
of heterodoxy and criticism.? Thus we see that this type 
of literature has a continued history in the vernaculars from 
the earliest period down to the modern times. As we are 
now dealing elaborately with the early Sahajiyás and shall 
also deal later on with different types of medieval Sahajiya 
literature we think it necessary here to discuss in detail the 
possible sources of the critical spirit of the various Sahajiya 
schools. The utility and relevancy of such an elaborate 
discussion on the point will be clearer, we hope, when the 
different medieval Sahajiyà schools will be studied in the 
succeeding chapters and also in the appendix. 


(D) Possible Sources of the Spirit of Criticism of the 
Sahajiyás 

An analysis of and scrutiny into the nature of the spirit 
of these different Sahajiya schools of vernacular poetry will 
reveal that much of their heterodoxy and criticism is a 
thing of heritage; the ideas found in the vernaculars are 
but infiltrations from the older ideas found in the different 
lines of criticism in the history of Indian religious thought, 
and these infiltrated ideas have been variously emphasised 
by the vernacular poets so as to give them a new colour and 
tone. Older lines of criticism of different kinds have got 
blended in the critical and revolutionary spirt ofthe verna- 
cular poetry. To make a critical study of it, it is necessary 
therefore to make a general survey of the different lines 
of heterodoxy that have moulded the religious history of 
India in the different periods of its evolution. 

The earliest trace of heterodoxy and criticism in the history 


1 The popular vernacular word maramiyà comes from the Skt. word marma, 
which means the vital part or thevery core of. anything. The Maremiya school is 
thus the school that deals with the vital part or the inner truth of religion to 
the exclusion of the formalities and outward shows. 

2 Vide infra. Chs. V., VIL. 

3 Vide infra. Appendix (A). 
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of Indian religious thought is to be found in the Aranyakas 
and the Upanisads. In its practical aspect the religion of 
the Sarnhitds and the Brahmanas was pre-eminently sacrificial 
with innumerable accessories of chants, ceremonies and 
rituals. Though the sacrifices were generally made to some 
particular god or gods they were nothing of the kjnd of an 
attempt at establishing any sort of personal contact between 
the god or gods in question and the sacrificer. The desired 
effect of the sacrifice does not depend on the will of the 
god to whom the sacrifice is offered,—it depends absolutely 
on the rigorous correctitude of the sacrificial method in all 
the minutest details. But when we pass on from the Sarhhitàs 
and the Bráhmanas to the Áranyakas and the Upanisads 
we find a remarkable change in the fundamental religious 
spirit. In the hymns and ritualistic and sacrificial 
net-work of the Sarhhitàs we do not find any unified idea 
ofthe Brahman or the Supreme Being, though, however, we 
often find a tendency towards monotheism. In some of the 
Brahmanas we first have, in a rudimentary form, the con- 
ception of the Brahman as the ultimate principle and the 
highest reality and the conception was established in the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads. With the establishment of the 
conception of the Brahman the religion of the Aranyakas 
and the Upanisads was no longer the objective and deter- 
ministic religion of ritualism and sacrifice,—all these are 
made subordinate to the final end of self-realisation or 
Brahma-realisation. In the Aranyakas and the Upanisads 
ritualism and sacrifice began to be replaced by meditation, 
and the spirit of sacrifice sometimes began to havea philosophic 
interpretation.* When we find Maitreyi, wife of the famous 
seer YAjiiavalkya, exclaiming,—‘‘What shall I do with 
that, which will not make me immortal?'""—uwe discover 
the key-note of the Upanisadic thought, a hankering, not 
after any mundane happiness and prosperity,—nor after 


1 Thus the Brhad-àranyaka begins with a new conception of the horse of the 
Horse-sacrifice. There it is said that dawn is the head of the horse, the sun is 
his eye, wind his breath, heaven the back and the intermediate space between 
heaven and carth the belly; the quarters are the sides, the seasons the limbs, 
the stars the bones and thesky his flesh. To mediate on such a horse and to 
таи кош of this horse is the real meaning of the Horse-sacrifice. 

2 Ibid., (2.4). 
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any enjoyment of bliss in heaven,—but after the realisation 
of the self which is of the nature of the Brahman. It has been 
said that those who know the self or the Brahman and seek 
for truth reach the region of the Brahman wherefrom they 
never turn back; but those who acquire better regions 
through sacrifice or gift or penances roam about from this 
region to that and constantly suffer under the whirl of 
coming and going.’ It isneither by the making of sacrifices, 
nor by hearing and memorising the Vedas that one can 

` realise the Brahman or the supreme truth, it is only through 
the absolute purification of heart— through the removal of 
the veil of ignorance that one can realise the self or the 
ultimate truth. Thus we see that the whole emphasis of 
the Upanisads is on the subjective side of religion, which 
‘seems to be conspicuous by its absence in the Sarhhitis and 
the Brahmanas. The Upanisads discourage much reading, 
erudition and discursive reason and also sacrifices, ritual 
and worship ofthe gods;—they on the other hand emphasise 
absolute purification of heart; for, it isin the absolutely 
purified and mirror-like heart that the supreme truth re- 
flects itself in its illuminating and blissful effulgence. 

In the post-Upanisadic period a free spirit of religion, 
leaning mainly to the subjective side, characterises the early 
epic literature of India, particularly the Mahabharata. There 
аге stories in the Mahabharata, where the teachings of true 
religion are being received from people belonging to the 
lowest class of the social order. In the Anusadsanika-para 
of the Mahàbhárata, where Bhigma is explaining to Yu- 
dhisthira the really sacred places of pilgrimage, we find that 
the mind with the transparent water of purity and truth, 
when associated with the lake of patience, is the best of all 
places of pilgrimage. He whose body is washed with water, 
cannot be said to be the really cleansed one; he, who has 
controlled all his senses, is the rcally cleansed one, and he 
is pure within as well as without. To dive into the water 
of the bliss of. Brahma-knowledge in the lake of the pure 
heart is the best of all bathing, and it is only he, whom the 
wise recognise to be a real pilgrim. 


1. Brhad-üragyaka. 
2 Ch. 108. 
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The Upanisadic spirit, however, is found in the post-Upa- 
nisadic period bifurcated into the two main lines of religious 
thought, viz., Vedanta and Vaisnavism. The Sankarite and 
the post-Sankarite Vedantic schools cherished nothing but 
uncompromising antagonism towards the school of Pürva- 
mimamsa, the staunchest advocate of the sacrificial religion 
of the Vedas. Even Ramanuja, the great exponent of 
Vaisnavism, tried to make a compromise between dharma- 
Jjijnasé and brahma-jijités@ and held that theformer leads to the 
latter; but Sankara stoutly denied this relation of succession 
between the two; for, he held that the nature and the ulti- 
mate end of the two are diametrically opposite to each other. 
While the aim of dharma-jijfidsé is the attainment of 
prosperity (abhyudaya) in life and the attainment of heaven 
after death, the aim of brahma-jijftasa is liberation (mukti) ; 
and while the function of the former is to induce one to 
perform various sacrificial and ritualistic duties, the function 
of the latter is only to induce one to know the Brahman, and 
to know the Brahman is fo be the Brahman. A hankering 
after the knowledge of the Brahman presupposes no perfor- 
mance of scriptural duties,—it follows rather from a dis- 
criminative knowledge of what is permanent and what is 
transitory (nityd-nitya-vastu-viveka) , from absolute indifference 
to the pleasures of life here and hereafter, the capacity for 
internal and external control and a true desire for being 
liberated from the fetters of life. 

As the Mimarhsakas go to the one extreme of saying 
that religion always involves some kind of activity,—the 
Vedàntins go to the other extreme of saying that true re- 
ligion involves no kind of activity whatsoever. The aim of 
all activities is to produce some sort of effect, —but Brahma- 
knowledge cannot be the effect of any activity; it is already 
there, and it is there for all time; it is, however, veiled 
by our ignorance—by the world-illusion;—the function of 
the true knowledge of the scriptures is to remove this veil 
of ignorance from our mind,—and when this veil of the 
world-illusion is removed Brahma-knowledge will dawn 
upon us instantaneously and spontaneously. Brahma-know- 
ledge is not something attainable through human effort,— 
it is rather self-revealed. Brahma-knowledge is not even 


—————— панба. 
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a mental function,—for, a mental function presupposes the 
fact that the agent has the power to do or undo it accord- 
ing to his own will,—but we have no such power in the 
case of Brahma-knowledge. Moreover, as we have noticed 
before, to know the Brahman is nothing but to be the Brah- 
man, and knowing and being being identical here, no action 
is implied even in the knowing. 

The Vaisnavas, however, represent the spirit of hetero- 
doxy in another way. While the whole emphasis of the 
Vedantins is on pure knowledge, the emphasis of the Vais- 
navas is on devotion or love. The Vaisnavas always speak 
very indifferently ofheaven and the enjoyment of happiness 
there,—they discourage even the idea of liberation,— 
what they want is the blissful realisation of the eternal 
love of God. It is necessary to remark here that this cult 
of devotion or love was not and is not limited strictly to the 
sphere of Vaisnavism,—we have already referred to the 
Saivite devotional cult of South India, and even in the 
Sakta cult of later days (we may mention here the exquisite 
songs of Rāma-prasāda Sen and others of his time) we 
find traces of pure devotion and love. But in Northern 
India and in Eastern India this devotional cult flourished 
mostly along the line of Vaisnavism and they are commonly 
taken to be identical. 

The innovation made by the Vaisnavas (and all devo- 
tional cults in general) is the introduction of the element 
of divine mercy within the deterministic view of the law 
of Karma. Germs of the law of Karma can be traced to 
the ritualistic and sacrificial religious thought of the Vedas, 
and it is a particularly noticeable fact that practically all the 
systems of Indian thought accept this theory in some form 
or other. We have scen that the Samhitas and the Brahmans 
leave no scope for the interference of the gods in the matter 
of the fruition of the rites, rituals and sacrifices. But already 
in the Upanisadic period we come across a statement like 
this,—‘‘This self or soul (ama) can never be realised through 
great sayings,—neither by memorising (the scriptures) 
nor by listening to the scriptures; it is only by him, to 
whom it reveals itself of its own accord that it can be 
realised, and to him this soul or self reveals its real 

5 
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form.”' Herein we find germs of the predominance of the 
divine will, which reigns supreme over all human efforts, 
and herein comes the question of divine mercy. Along this 
line developed the theory of divine mercy of all the 
devotional cults, and the only religious duty left, there- 
fore, to the followers of these schools, was unconditional 
self-resignation to the divine will. 

Up to the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. the domina- 
ting feature of Vaisnavism was this spirit of self-resignation 
and seeking the haven ofthe infinite mercy of God. This very 
spirit indicates that the elaborate system of religious duties, 
customs, rituals and ceremonies—strict rules for food and 
dress could find no prominence in the Vaisnava school; 
whenever they were adopted they were adopted with the 
purpose of preparing a mental atmosphere favourable to 
the growth and development of this spirit of devotion and 
self-surrender. Already in the Bhégavata Purdna we find 
elements of pure love spoken of as the best and highest 
method through which the direct communion with God 
becomes possible. There the uncultured rustic cowherd 
girls of Vrndavana are regarded as the best of all religious 
people for their most sincere and passionate love for Srikrsna, 
the perfect incarnation of God. Devotion (bhakti) in later 
times was classified under two heads, viz., vaidhi bhakti, i.e., 
devotion that arises through the performance of religious 
duties, observance of vows and rites, and strict obedience 
to the rules and regulations laid down in Vaisnava theology; 
and the other kind of devotion is called ragdnugd bhakti, i.e. 
passionate devotion,—or love for God that depends on 
no extraneous cause,—itis love absolutely for love's sake. 
The former kind of devotion has always been spoken of as 
being much inferior to the latter and as such the former is 
never recognised as devotion proper. This exclusive stress 
on love has naturally minimised to a considerable extent all 
the formalities, conventionalism and ceremonialism in 
religion. Even a man of the lowest origin, such, for example, 
as a Candala, in spite of being a riteless untouchable, has 
been acclaimed as being much superior to the twice-born 


х Каћа (1.2.22). 
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(Brahmin), by being merely a sincere lover of God; on the 
other hand, a caste Brahmin, in spite of his loyalty to the 
rites, customs and duties of Brahminic life minus his sincerity 
of love, has been emphatically declared to be inferior to a 
Candála,—and this really represents the true spirit of 
Vaisnvism. 

Again, the Yoga-school of Indian thought has a religious 
perspective of its own, and its emphasis is exclusively on the 
subjective side of religion. Though all sorts of occultism 
and necromancy prevailed and still now prevail within 
the school of Hatha-yoga, and though with a large number 
of Indian Yogins Hatha-yoga has become a science of physi- 
cal feats, serenity prevails within the school of Yoga proper. 
As a philosophical system Yoga represents a purely idealistic 
view and it is the mind in all its states and processes that 
has been held responsible for the whirl of birth and death 
and consequent sufferings. Religion, according to Yoga, 
consists in the final arrest of the states and processes of the 
mind, and the final arrest of the mind means the final arrest 
of the flux of coming and going and that is the state of final 
liberation. Yogic Sadhana, therefore, consists essentially ina 
process of psychological discipline against a moral back- 
ground. It is evident from the very nature of Yoga proper 
that it leaves no scope for idolatry, ritualism and ceremoni- 
alism. The dominant trend of Indian thought is idealism; 
it is the mind with all its principles of defilement that has 
been held responsible for the world-process. It is for this 
reason that in practical Sadhana elements of Yoga have 
been adopted in almost all the practical systems of Indian 
religion;—even Vaisnavism with all its love-theories is no 
exception. In the critical spirit of the old and medieval 
vernacular poets we shall find this spirit of Yoga acting 
strongly in unison with the spirit of the other heterodox 
system. 

In spite of their heterogeneous practices, ritualism and 
ceremonialism the TAntric schools (both Hindu and Bud- 
dhistic) breathe throughout a spirit of revolt against the 
orthodox schools,—the Hindu Tantras having the same 
apathy towards the caste-religion or Varnigrama-dharma of 
the Brahminic people as the Buddhist Tantras have against 
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monasticism. We have already seen that the main em- 
phasis of the Tantrikas is on the practical side of religion, 
and naturally they discouraged much reading and erudite 
scholarship, either philosophical or scriptural. The stress 
of Tantra proper was on Yoga, where discursive knowledge 
is of little avail. As for the other practices of Tantra, good or 
bad, their unconventional nature is palpable, and to have 
these unconventional practices recognised as purely reli- 
gious practices the Tantras had to decry strongly the con- 
ventional practices of both Brahminism and Buddhism. 
Because ofthe extremely unconventional nature ofthe prac- 
tices, the Tāntrikas had to launch the bitterest attack on the 
commonly accepted practices and religious views of the 
orthodox systems. The importance of this critical and 
revolutionary spirit of the Tantras lies in the fact that the 
earliest literature of our language (we mean the songs of the 
Sahajiya Buddhists) inherited much of its spirit of revolt 
_and criticism directly from the Buddhist Tantras. 

It will be noticed that the above critics of orthodox Brah- 
minism were all theists; but the severest attack came from 
the atheists of whom the Carvakas, the Jainas and the 
Buddhists deserve mention here. Already in the Upanisads 
we find mention of schools of naturalism which recognised 
no ultimate conscious Being as the author ofthe universe, 
but thought of the world-process as a product of the course 
of nature. The materialists are generally spoken of in early 
texts as the Lokàyata school or the school which admits 
the truth only of the visible world. In early Pali texts we 
find mention of many pre-Buddhistic heretical ascetics, 
of whom mention may be made of Safijaya, the sceptic, 
Ajita KeSakambalin, the materialist, Purana-kaSyapa, the 
indifferentist, Maskarin Goéála, the wandering ascetic, and 
Kakuda Katyayana.' The Carvaka school of thought de- 
serves special mention here. The Carvakas were not believers 
in any kind of divinity,—the whole world-process including 
the psychosis, has been explained by them as the creation of 
matter. Let a man be happy so long as he lives;—life is 
short and none can escape the jaws of death; and if once this 


1 See B. M. Barua, M.A., D, Lit., A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy 
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body is burnt to ashes there is no returning back;' let one, 
therefore, eat, drink and be merry. The Carvakas strongly 
defied the authority of the scriptures. It has been said that 
religion is nothing but a device of the cunning priests for 
earning livelihood as they have no other resources. It is 
said,—‘‘There is no heaven, no emancipation, no soul,— 
nothing belonging to the after-world,—never are the duties, 
prescribed according to the castes and the different stages of 
life; capable of producing any effect. All fire-sacrifices, the 
three Vedas, the ascetic practice of holding three sticks 
(bound together), the practice of rubbing the body with 
ashes—are inventions of stupid and coward people for the 
earning of their livelihood."^ It has been further said,— 
“Tf it be true that an animal, when killed in the Jyotistoma- 
sacrifice goes to heaven—why then should not the sacri- 
ficer kill his own father in the sacrifice? If the funeral 
rite of offering food, drink and other gifts to the departed 
may produce satisfaction in them, then the supply of oil 
to an extinct lamp should also increase its flames. Utterly 
futile is the contemplation of providing food for those who 
have departed this life,—for, had there been any truth in 
this practice, one might have had his satisfaction on his 
way while gifts were being offered to him in his house. If. 
those who are in heaven can be satisfied by offering of 
gifts here on earth, then why should not offerings be placed 
on the lower floor of the house for the satisfaction of those 
who are above the roof?"* It is therefore strongly recom- 
mended that one should live joyously as long as one lives,—— 
one should borrow money to procure butter;—if body be 
once burnt to ashes, it can never return. If after dissociating 
himself from this particular body a man goes to a different 


- 


1 Sarva-darfana-sarigraka (Govt. Oriental ([Hindu] Series), Vol. 1, p. 12. 
2 Ibid., p. 13. 
з Ibid, pp. 13-14. 
It is interesting to note here some of the verses of the Vispu-purdna which 
breathe exactly the same spirit. 
nihatasya pasor yajile svarga-praptir yadisyate | 
sca-pità yajamünena {аба kir na nihanyate || 
trptaye jayate puriso bhuktam anyena cet tatah | 
dadyde chré Jramaydnnath na vaheyuk pravasinah || 
Vispnu-purána, 3. 18, 85, quoted in the commentary on the Sarva-darfana-sarh- 
graha, p. 13. 
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region, why should not he come back many times again 
through his deep affection for the relatives? So, all these 
are meaningless talks having absolutely no reality behind. 
It stands obvious that the Brahmins invented all the funeral 
rites only to find out a source for their livelihood—they 
have got absolutely no other justification. Those are hy- 
pocritical, cunning and demonic people, who have com- 
posed all the Vedas,—and it is really strange that meaning- 
less mutterings like jarbhari, turphari etc., are said to be 
the sayings of learned Pundits. The obscene practice that 
the wife of the sacrificer should hold the penis of the horse in 
the horse-sacrifice and all such other practices are prescribed 
by base hypocrites, and all the injunctions in the Vedas 
regarding the eating of meat are the sayings of none but 
‘the goblins and the demons, who are particularly fond 
of meat.* 

The Buddhists and the Jainas, though atheists, were not 
anti-religious like the Carvakas. From sacrificial rituals 
and ceremonies the ground of religion was shifted to a hu- 
manitarian plane and the ethical aspect of religion received 
a great emphasis. Notwithstanding all the differences in 
metaphysical and theological view-points Buddhism and 
Jainism had acommon front to push in their defiance against 
the authority of the Vedas, in their absolute denial of any 
ultimate reality in the form of any Supreme Being, in their 
emphasis on the cardinal ethical virtues,—particularly on 
the principle of non-violence. As we have hinted, Jainism 
viewed religion from a distinctly different perspective from 
that of the Upanisadic or the other Brahminical schools. 
The ultimate aim is salvation (moksa),—which can only be 
attained by the eradication of the Karmas which stick to 
the soul like dust particles to a body besmeared with oil, and 
thus bind the soul to this world of sufferings. This inrush 
of Karmaisto be stopped by various kinds of control (samvara) 
and nirjard or the purging off of the Karmas from the soul. 
The controls are generally the vows of non-injury, truthful- 
ness, abstinence from stealing, sex-control, non-acceptance 
of the objects of desire, gentle and holy talk, full control over 


t Sarva-darfana-sanhgraha (Govt. Oriental (Hindu) Series], Vol. I, p. 15. 
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body, speech, and mind, habits of forgiveness, humility, 
penance, meditation on the real nature of the world and 
man, and principles of right conduct (caritra), Ahimsé or 
non-injury is regarded as the highest virtue in Jainism as 
well as in Buddhism, and in their practical religious 
conduct the Jains take the greatest precaution to avoid the 
slightest injury to the smallest of insects.’ The Buddhists 
brought about a revolution not only in the religious sphere, 
but also in the sphere of philosophical thought. The 
truth, which Sakyasirhha realised through his great 
renunciation and profound meditation and by the 
realisation of which he became the Buddha or the prfectly 
enlightened one is the truth of pratilya-samutpada or depen- 
dent origination which presents an entirely new perspective 
inthe field of philosophy. The fundamental notions of causa- 
lity, substance, time and space underwent complete change 
and the general tendency of all logical and metaphysical 
enquiries was directed not towards any thesis but towards 
contradicting all kinds of thesis of the established schools. 
From the religious side, the authority of the Vedas was 
openly challenged and the efficacy of the rituals and sacrifices 
was stoutly denied. Moreover the inhuman cruelties inflic- 
ted on the beasts in thedifferentkinds of sacrifices was severely 
condemned. The existence of any ultimate reality, at 
least in the form of the Supreme Being, was denied or at 
least strict silence was maintained on all such ontological 
points; the summum bonum of life was declared to be the final 
liberation from this life of suffering by a strict code of moral 


1 It is to be noticed that orthodox Jainism like other dogmatic schools 
incorporated various dogmatic beliefs like the self-revealing eternal nature of 
Jainism as a religion, the godhood of the Tirthatkaras and many others of this 
nature; and a fighting within Jainism itself began between the two main sects, 
viz., the Svetiimbaras (i.e.,wearers of white cloth) and the Digambaras (i.e., 
the naked). The peculiar beliefs of the Digambaras are that the Tirthatikaras 
live without food, that a monk, possessing property and wearing clothes, 
cannot attain liberation and that no woman is entitled to liberation. The 
Jaina monks generally bear clothes of a blanket, an alms-bowl, a stick, a 
broom to sweep the ground, a piece of cloth to cover his mouth lest any insect 
may enter it by chance, The Digambaras bear a similar outfit, but they always 
remain naked and carry brooms of peacock's feather or long hairs of the tail 
of animals ((cémara). The monks have their head shaven; there is often. the 
custom of plucking the hair out and this plucking of the hair is sometimes 
regarded as a cardinal religious practice. 
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discipline. Thus the sacrificial religion of the Vedas was 
replaced by the Buddhists by the principles of moral virtues 
and good conduct (filacdra). Leaving aside the innovations 
of later Mahayana Buddhism or Tantric Buddhism where 
Buddhism developed innumerable gods and goddesses 
and the paraphernalia of worship, partly as a reaction 
against the negativistic regorism, partly through the in- 
fluence of Hindu faiths, and mainly through the influence 
of indigenous religious cults or such other cults of the neigh- 
bouring localities, Buddhism denied godhood unreservedly 
and even the existence of any supreme creator of the uni- 
verse as no positive evidence of any such being can ever be 
demonstrated. The spirit of monastic Buddhism on this 
point is best illustrated in the Tevijja Sutta of the Dighanikaya 
where the belief in the existence of Brahma (the creator) 
and the belief in the Brahminical religious systems have 
been compared to the funny belief of a foolish man in the 
existence of some beautiful girl somewhere and his wish 
to enjoy her without knowing absolutely anything about 
her and her whereabouts. 

The Buddhists were strongly opposed to the caste-system 
and the Varnáérama religion of the caste Hindus. A great 
campaign against the caste-system is found in the Vajra- 
süci of A$vaghosa where the author tried to prove on the 
basis of the evidences found in the Vedic literature and the 
standard Brahminical texts like the Manu-samhita, the 
Mahabharata, etc., that the Brahmins as a class can never 
be superior to the other castes and that the superiority or the 
inferiority of mancan never be determined by the accidental 
fact of birth. The orthodoxy and conventionalism of the 
Sramanas and the Bráhmanas' were constantly criticised by 


t It should be noted here that wherever we find criticism of the Buddhists 
against the Brahmins in the Pali texts (and we come across such criticism very 
frequently) we find mention of the Sramanas as one of the ancient orthodox 
sects along with the Brahmanical sect. These Sramanas seem to be an 
orthodox sect of ascetics who were somewhat akin to the Buddhists in their 
insistence on the mi and sufferings of Sarhsára, in the emphasis on com- 
passion and Ahirhs& ani in their disregard of caste system. But it seerhs they 
were somewhat dogmatic in view and formality prevailed in their asceticism 
which made them target of criticism from the monastic Buddhists. In_ this 
connection see an article by Winternitz in the journal Indian Culture (Мо 1. 
No. 2) ‘Jainas in Indian Literature.’ 
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the Buddhists. Whenever and wherever we find mention of 
the Sramanas and the Brahmanas we find them as represent- 
ing the mistaken or distorted spirit of religion as contrasted 
to the true spirit of religion represented by the well-discip- 
lined and perfectly enlightened Buddhists." Without enter- 
ing into the details, let us give here a few specimen of 
criticism that were levelled by the Buddhists against these 
orthodox sects. A good specimen of popular criticism is to 
‘be found in the Vatthupama-sutta where Buddha preached 
to the audience that a man can be said to have bathed 
only when he has become pure in heart) At this a 
Brahmin from among the audience asked Buddha,— 
“Does your Holiness go to the Bahuka river to bathe?” 
‘The Lord replied,—‘‘What’s the need of going to the 
Bahuka river,—what may it do?” The Brahmin said,— 
“© Gautama, the river Bahuka is known to many and 
recognised by many as associated with Moksa and virtue 
and as rendering liberation and destroying sin; many 
people wash away theirsin of past deeds in the river Bahuka”’. 
"Then the Lord addressed the following verse— "Indeed there 
are (sacred) rivers like the Bahuka, Adhikakka, Gaya, 
Sundarika, Sarasvati, Prayaga and the Bahumati; there the 
fool, the evil-doers take their bath everyday; but surely they 
are not purified thereby. What will the Sundarika do? 
What can the Prayaga and the Bahuka do? He who does 
harm to living beings and who is the doer of all evil deeds, 
is never purified by (the water of) these rivers."? Another 
instance of the criticism of the same nature can be cited from 
the dialogue between the nun Punnika and a Brahmin 
in the Theri-gathé. Punnika asks the Brahmin, who was 
bathing early in the morning in an extremely cold weather, 
—“I indeed used to plunge into water in cold weather with 
a view to bring water,—but that was only out of fear of 
punishment or rebuke from the ladies I served; but of whom 


* Cf. pagádhà ettha na dissanti eke samaga-bahmaná 
farh tu desarh na. jünanti yena gacchanti subbatā |] Padhāna-sutta. 
2 ayar vuccati ü sindlo anlarema. sindnena. 
3. Báhukam adhikakkahi ca gayam sundarikam apil 
sarasvatih prayāgañ ca atha bähumatih nadim || 
kir sundarikā karissali, ki paydgà, kir bühuká nadt || 
verith katakibbisarh nararà na hi nar sodhaye pápakamminarh j| 
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are you so much afraid, O Brahmana, that you plunge into 
water and bear extreme cold with a shivering body?" 
“The reason is known to you",—replied the Brahmin,— 
“why then this question? I acquire virtue and destroy the 
effect of my evil deeds (by bathing). Whoever perfoms 
evil deeds, whether an old man or young, will escape the 
fruition of such evil acts by taking bath in holy water.’” 
*"Who is the fool of fools," asked Punnikà "that has in- 
structed you that the effects of evil-deeds can be washed 
away by bathing in the water? Had it been the fact, all 
frogs and tortoises and snakes and porpoises and other 
aquatic creatures would certainly have gone to heaven. 
Should all sheep, boar, fish hunters, thieves and murderers 
and other evil-doers be liberated from all evil deeds by 
their bathing in water? If this river should wash away all 
the sins you haye accumulated by your former evil deeds, 
she should wash away all your merits too;—but what 
should remain then? You do not care to cast away that 
(i.e., evil deeds) through the fear of which you are plunging 
every day into water,—the effects of evil deeds will never 
be washed away by cold water." The nun then adds that 
if a man is really conscious of the direful effects of the 
evil deeds and if sin has become something repulsive to 
him, let him not try to flee from sin or to wash away his 
sin in water, let him take refuge in the Buddha and adopt 
his creed and lead a life of discipline and righteousness. 
But though Buddhism first began with a freedom of 
thought and spirit of revolt against orthodoxy, orthodoxy 
in practical religious life gradually crept into Buddhism 
itself and the ethical rigorism, strictness of rules and regu- 
lations,—austere practices of penance, vows and fastings 


3 ko nu mate idakkhasi ajánatassa ajánato | 
udakábhisecanà náma Ls proper pamuccati 
едай пйпа gamissanti sabba-mandüka- 1 
nágà ca susumárü ca ye m MEE ll 
puro hai и 
cord ca vajjhagi НА ca ye cae a 1 
udakdbhisecand te pi papa-kamma ан ї 
засе ima ra te pàparh pubbekatam vaheyyurh | 
puitiian pi Глод A us a Partis athe І 
assa bráhmana tvam bhito sada udakam otari 
tam eva brahme mà kàsi mà te sitar chavirh hane y 

Theri-gdthà, (xii, 240-244). 
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prescribed for the monastic life again made the monks 
objects of criticism. We have noticed before that a large 
section of people with more liberal views, freedom of phi- 
losophic thought and a generous outlook seceded from the 
orthodox body. But in course of time when Tüntricism 
made its way in Buddhism, the Tantric School again re- 
volted against both the monasticism and scholasticism of 
Hinayana Buddhism and the intellectual pedantry of the 
Mahayanists; the Tantrikas advocated their esoteric 
practice which were held to be the surest and at the same 
time the easiest way to liberation. In the Buddhist Tantras 
we always find that austere practices and penances inflic- 
ting disciplinary rigorism on body and mind can never 
conduce to the attainment of perfection; perfect enlighten- 
ment must be attained through an easy process—through 
the enjoyment of the five objects of desire.‘ So the hard 
rules of discipline, the practices of fasting, bathing, purify- 
ing the body and the mind through strict rules and regu- 
lations should all be avoided,” and the most pleasant and 
easiest way of attaining perfection is through initiation in 
the tattva and the practice of yoga in company with the 
Prajiia (i.«., the female counterpart). The austere penances 
and vows only make a man sorry, and make his face dis- 
figured; through this pain and sorrow the mind can never 
be expected to attain perfection.’ It is, therefore, enjoined, 
—'Do not cast away the five objects of desire and do not 
inflict strain on the body through penance; try to attain 
bodhi (i.e., perfect knowledge) in a pleasant way by follow- 


1 sarva-kdmo-pabhogaif ca ir yathecchatah | 
anena khalu yogena laghu buddhatvam dpnuyát || 
duskarair niyamais tivraih sexyamdno na siddhati | 
sarva-kdmo-pabhogais tu sevayarté ed’ Su siddhati | 
Sri-guhya-samdja, Ch. VII (G.O.S). 
2 na kasta-kalpandth kuryat upanaso na ca kriyām | 
smünam faucar ma cairá ira grama-dharmarh viverjayet \| 
Advaya-siddhi MS. (C.L. B.No. 13124) pp.35(B)-36A. 
This verse is also found in the Citta-vifuddki-prakarana, Verse No. 58. и 
3 Vajra-daka-tantra, quoted in the Catalogue of Sanskrit Buddhist MSS. 
J-R.S.B., Vol. 1. p. 105. This verse is quoted in the commentary of the Сагуй- 
pada, No. 1, and is said to belong to the Sri-samája; it is not, however, found in 
the Srf-guhya-samaja-tantra published in G.O.S. 
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ing the injunction of the science of esoteric yoga.’ It has 
been said in the Citta-vifuddhi-prakarapa of Aryadeva that 
bathing in the holy water of the Ganges is of no avail; 
for, if the water of the Ganges had the capacity of puri- 
fying man’s body, it would have the capacity of purifying 
the body even of a dog and the dog also would have been 
entitled to liberation by bathing in the Ganges. Again, 
there are fishermen who dive in the water of the Ganges, 
why should not they be liberated from the fetters of this 
world? And there are fish in the water of the Ganges; 
what prevents these poor creatures from attaining Moksa? 
Moksa is never possible through going on pilgrimage or 
bathing, it is to be attained only through the purification 
of mind, by purging it of all the blemishes of subjectivity 
and objectivity.” 
But the fun is that though Tantricism condemned ortho- 
! doxy in the strongest possible terms, it developed within its 
province the most elaborate form of practices. In forma- 
lism, ceremonialism, ritualism, magic, sorcery and in the 
most complicated system of worship accompanied by the 
muttering of innumerable Mantras Tantricism superseded all 
the other orthodox systems. Vajra-yana Buddhism, which 
is the most general name for Buddhist Tantricism as а 
whole, developed all possible rites and practices, both con- 
ventional and unconventional. Though the secret yogic 
practice is often spoken of in Vajra-yàna, it was not em- 
phasised as the only method for realising the truth, and 
hence was the importance attached also to all rules of 
worship, muttering of the Mantras, describing of the circles 
and hundred other rituals and ceremonies. Again there 
arose another group of Yogins within the province of esoteric 
Buddhism, who revolted against this formal nature of 
Vajra-yina and stressed some esoteric yogic practice to 
be the only method for realising the highest truth or attain- 
ing perfection; this school is known as Sahajiya Buddhism. 
We have discussed before at some length the salient 


1. Pafica-krama, Ch. I, MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 65, 66) p. 1 (A). This verse is 
quoted in the commentary of the Caryà-pada (No. 1) as belonging to the Sri- 
samaja : but it is not found in the text published in G.O.S. 

2 Verses (59-68). 
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features of this Buddhist Sahajiya cult. If we analyse and 
examine the ideas of the Buddhist Sahajiyas we shall find 
that, as an off-shoot of Tantric Buddhism, it embodies the 
heterodoxy of Buddhism in general mixed up with the spirit 
of Tantricism. In its aversion towards discursive reason 
and scholastic erudition and in its stress on the practical 
side of religion we may find the spirit of Tantra and Yoga 
working together on it. Again the influence of the Tantra 
as well as of the Vedànta is palpable in the view that truth 
can never be found outside—it is to be intuited within. In 
the highest stress laid by the Sahajiyás on Sahaja-realisa- 
tion or self-realisation as the summum bonum of the religious 
life we may trace the old Upanisadic spirit under the 
Buddhistic garb. Ideas, derived from different lines of 
thought, have merged together in a popular way in the 
songs and Dohis of these later Buddhist poets. In the Jaina 
Dohàs we have almost a similar admixture against a popular 
Jaina background. The devotional line of thought or the 
spirit of loveis, however, conspicuous by its absence from the 
Buddhist and Jaina songs and Dohas; but it predominates 
in the songs and Dohas of the medieval period. The fact 
will be demonstrated when we shall deal with the salient 
features of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas and the Bauls of Bengal 
in a succeeding chapter, and with those of the innumerable 
Sahajiya and Safi poets of Upper and Northern India in 
an appendix. Besides the inherited elements from older 
thoughts the medieval poets received cognate thoughts 
and ideas also from Süfi-istic Islam. As we shall have 
occasion to turn to the question in detail in future, we need 
not discuss it now. 


(i) The Idea of Sahaja 

The criticism made by the Buddhist Sahajiyas, with which 
the Jaina mystics lso joined their voice, defines the 
Sahajiyā school more negatively than positively. In the 
positive side, however, the conception of the Sahaja or the 
ultimate innate nature of all the objects and beings will give 
us a definite idea about the fundamental tenets of the 
school. 

The word ‘Sahaja’ literally means that which is born or 
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which originates with the birth or origination of any entity 
(saha jāyate iti sahajah). It is, therefore, what all the Dharmas 
possess by virtue of their very existence, and is thus the 
quintessence of all the Dharmas. As Maha-sukha is the 
quintessence of all the Dharmas, this Mahà-sukha-nature is 
the Sahaja-nature of all the Dharmas. In the Hevajra- 
tantra we find,—‘‘The whole world is of the nature of 
Sahaja—for Sahaja is the quintessence (svariipa) of all; this 
quintessence is Nirvana to those who posssess the perfectly 
pure Citta.”' But though this Sahaja in the form of Maha- 
sukha is realised in and through a physiological process, it 
should never be conceived as something belonging to the 
body; though it is within the body, it is not something 
physical? As the quintessence of all, it is the absolute 
reality, both immanent and transcendent. 

We find in the Upanisads that the Brahman as the 
ultimate nature of our self and of the external world trans- 
cends all intellectual comprehension and verbal expression. 
Similar is the position of the Sahajiyas, who hold that the 
Sahaja nature is neither definable nor accessible to our 
mind, nor expressible by speech. As the Brahman is to be 
realised within, so also this Sahaja-nature is to be intuited 
within (soasamvedya). We find in the Upanisads that when 
one realises the self as the Brahman, there is neither the 
knower (jfiatZ) nor the knowable (jfieya) nor the knowledge 
(јйапа); for, in such a transcendental state, “where every- 
thing becomes the self, who will see whom and by what 
means, and who will know whom and by what means?” 
This Upanisadic principle has also been adopted by the 
Sahajiyas in speaking of the Sahaja nature. It is said in the 
Hevajra-tantra,—‘‘Sahaja can neither be explained by any 
man nor can be expressed by any speech; it is realised by 


1. fasmát sahajarh jagat saroarh sahajars svarüpam ucyate | 
svanüpam eva nirvdnarh visuddha-kára-cetasá(ah ?) 1 
à Hevojra-tantra, MS (A.S.B. No. 11317) p. 36(B). 
Gf. also, svabhasarh sahajam ityuktarh sarvà-káraika-sambaram | 
Ibid., . p. 30(A). 
2 dehastho'pi na dehajab || 
Нера MS. рзд). 
3 yatra toasya sarvam Gtmaiva’ bhit tat kena kari paiyet, kena karh vijántyàt | 
Brhad-dranyako-panisat. (4-5-1-5). 
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the self through the merit of serving at the feet of ће Сига”: 
In the Guhya-siddhi also it is said that this truth is to be 
attained through personal intuition,—the tongue can never 
speak anything of it! That is an all-pervading supreme 
state where there is neither body nor speech nor any work.? 
It has very nicely been said in a song of Kanha-pada— 
“Whatever is related to the mind and to all the Agamas 
(scriptures) and religious texts and the beads (for counting 
the time of taking the name of God)—all are confusing 
and anomalous. Say, how Sahaja can be explained,— 
(for) neither body nor speech nor mind can enter into it. 
In vain does the Guru preach to the disciple, for, how can 
he explain that which transcends the capacity of all verbal 
means? Whoever will explain it will misrepresent it; here 
the preceptor is dumb and the disciple is deaf. Asks Kanha, 
—how then is that jewel of the Jinas ?—it is just as the deaf 
is made to understand by the dumb (i.¢., through the 
movement of the lips, or by the facial expressions, or by 
the suggestions by postures and gestures).’’* Tádaka-páda 
also says,—'How can what is beyond the path of speech 
be explained?"* Again we find,—‘‘The Sahaja stage can 
never be explained by the preceptor, neither can it be 
understood by the disciple,—it is like the flow of nectar;— 


1 na’nyena kathyate sahajarh na kasminn abhilopyate | 
тапа јйдуаіе fupad вип Lon 


2 sva-sarnvedyari tu он vaktu cloud páryate | 
Guhya-siddhi, MS. (C.L. г No. 13124) p. 14(A). 
3. yatra na kàryo na vàk-cittar sthánar yat sarvagars param | 
Ibid., MS. p. 15(A). 
+ jo nde wae ala ja 


двата 
bhana pn dala pel 
reed jaru pa. samáya || 
àle guru uesai sisa | 
vàk-pathátita káhiva kisa || 
je taith boli te tavi påla | 
bova st sisà kàla || 
poe kàhnu jina-raana bi kaisd | 
kala bobers — a deii 1 
For the reading eau the е line of the verse see the article “Caryd-padera 


Pha" by the present writer in the Sri-bharati, Vol. I, No. 7. 
5 vak-pathdtita M тайлан || 
р 
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to whom and by what means can it be explained?"' Tillo- 
pada says in his Dohas,—Sahaja is a state where all the 
thought-constructions are dead (i.e., destroyed) and the 
vital wind (which is the vehicle of the defiled Citta) is 
also destroyed,—the secret of this truth is to be intuited by 
the self,—how can it be explained (by others)? The truth 
(tatta=tattva) is inaccessible to the ordinary foolish people, 
and it is also unknown and unknowable to scholars,— 
but it is never inaccessible to that fortunate and meritorious 
one who by services has propitiated the Guru.” Saraha- 
pada also says in his Doha, —What can be known through 
meditation of that, which is without knowability? How 
can that be explained which transcends all speech?’ In 
the commentary of the Doha it is said,—whatever is a 
production of the mind is false; that is the truth, which is. 
never mentally constructed. Again it is said by Saraha- 
pada,—where neither mind nor the vital wind moves, nor 
is there any function of the sun and the moon, there should 
the Sahaja-citta rest,—this is the advice of Saraha.5 Where 
the mind dies out and the vital wind is also destroyed,— 
that is the supreme Mahà-sukha, it does not remain steady 
rior does it go anywhere (or, it never becomes expressible 
through words). In the Sahaja state the individual mind 
enters the Sahaja as water enters into water.” The 
nature of the self can never be explained by others; 


1 pau tar väahi guru kahi pau tarh vujjhai sisa | 
sahąjä-vati ha aes тан AR TAA UAR 
Quoted in the Kriya-sarhgraha-nama- 

MS. (B. N. Sans. No. 31) p. e 

? tu marai jahi pavapa i lino hoi nirdsa | 


vadha -— mE agamma\ 
o guru-pá(a-pasanna t. €itta agamma) || 
7 Dohdkosa of и, Verses 7-8, Dr. P. C. Bagchi's Edition. 


3 jhàna-rahia Кі Каі јһапе 1 
jo avda taki kahi vakhéne || 
of Sarshi- pida, Dr. FP. C. Bagchi's Edition. 
ра утна Ою, мш КММ 
tat sat; at ) tathäbkülarh tativaih na te 
Quoted in the Com. Di = 

к к ыу мны sai tust a just 

tahi vadha citta visdma karu saraher kahia uesa || — Ibid. 
“Jeli там сыны panapa Ma Иб jit 
ehu se parama-mahasuha rahia kahimpi na jài | Ibid. 
7 ріа тапа munahu re niune joi l 
jima jala jalahi milante soi || Ibid. 
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it can be caused to be realised only through the instructions 
of the Guru,—none else can make one realise it.! The 
subtle and varied emotions resulting from the realisation 
of truth is not something capable of being expressed 
through words,—that stage of bliss is absolutely free 
from all mental constructions—a supreme world is revealed 
there.* There intellect fails,—mind dies out, all pride and 
self-conceit vanish away,—mysterious is that Sahaja,—it is 
a master magician—how can it be bound by meditation ?* 
It is free from all the letters and colours and qualities, it can 
neither be spoken of, nor can it be known.* That great 
Lord of transcendental bliss cannot be spoken of,—just as 
the pleasure derived from sex-union cannot be explained to 
an unmarried girl who has never personally experienced it.* 
Unless the body, speech and mind are destroyed, none can 
experience the bliss of his Sahaja-nature.* Kanha-pida 
also says in his Dohákosa,— Only he who revels in Sahaja 
and who realises his jewel of mind (as the Bodhi-citta) 
can realise the course of religion, —others cannot understand 
jt even if it is explained to them. 

It is, therefore, clear from what is stated above that the 
nature of Sahaja cannot be defined,—it can only somehow 
be described. It will be evident that this Sahaja is the 
Brahman of the Upanisads and the Vedanta. It is the 
Nirvdna-dhatu of canonical Buddhism, it is the fathata (that- 
ness) of Agvaghosa, it is the negatively described absolute 
reality of Nagarjuna, which transcends the four logical cate- 
gories,—it is the Abhita-parikalpa or the increate absolute 
with the potency ofall objectivity and subjectivity but in itself 
bereft of all dualism,—or the pure consciousness (vijflapti- 
mdtratd) of the Vijnana-vadins. It is again the Vajra-dhatu 


1 pia-sahdva nau kahiau ammerh | 
disai guruuvaesers pa annem || Ibid. 
2 are putto tatto vicitta rasa kahana pa sakkai vatthu | 
ет suha-thépu varajagu uajjai tatthu || Ibid. 
з 6b i vindsai тапа тағаї јаћі (tutfai) ahimana | 
so maadmaa parama-kalu taki kimvajjhai jhana || Ibid. 
4 akkhara-vanno parama-gupa rahije | 
bhanai pa janai emai kahiaje || Ibid. 
5 so paramesaru kasu kahijjai | А 
suraa kumāri jima podio | 204. 
6 küa-táa-magu java pa bhijjail 
sahaja-saháve (dca ma rajjat || Ibid. 
6 
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or the Vajra-sattva of the Vajra-yanists. It is the Bodhi- 
citta in the form of the unity of Sünyatà and Karuna, 
it is the Maha-sukha or the Supreme Bliss. All these ideas 
have merged in the idea of Sahaja of the Sahajiyas. In 
describing Sahaja Tillo-pāda says in his Dohās,—When in 
the Sahaja stage the Citta and the vacuity enter into an 
union of bliss all the objects of senses vanish away." Sahaja 
is without beginning and without end;—this non-dual state 
of Sahaja is only explained by the venerable Guru.* When 
(in the Sahaja) the Citta vanishes, the Acitta (i.¢., negation) 
also vanishes; the state of non-dual unity (samarasa) is 
free from both existence and non-existence.? This trans- 
cendental truth is free from all merit and demerit,— for 
there cannot be any merit or demerit in what is realisable 
only within.* It is bereft of all colour and form,—it 
is perfect in the form of all.5 In Sahaja the self is void, the 
world is void,—all the three worlds are void; in pure Sahaja 
there is neither merit nor sin.* Saraha-pada also says,— 
“In Sahaja there is no duality; it is perfect like the sky. 
The intuition of this ultimate truth destroys all attachment 
and it shines through the darkness of attachment like a 
full moon in the night." Sahaja cannot be heard with the 
ears, neither can it be seen with the eyes; it is not affected 
by air nor burnt by fire; it is not wet in intense rain, it 
neither increases nor decreases, it neither exists nor does 
it die out with the decay of the body ; the Sahaja bliss is 
only an oneness of emotions,—it is oneness in all.* Our 
mind and the vital wind are unsteady like the horse;— 


t Doha No. 5 (Dr. Bagchi’s edition). 
? gi-rahia ehu anta-rahia. 
DA spere I Ibid., Doh& No. 6. 


4 Pese deja valla diu jerématb 
saasariweana kevi nattha || i, Doha No. 29. 
5 раппа vi vajjai àkii 

Savedare so sampunnd || he, rete te 32. 
6 hau sunna jagu supna tihua(pa) suma 

‘nimmala je pa päpa na punpa) |), „ли. Doha No. 34. 
1 s of Saraha. p. 11, Verses 1 

i aibei udali позора | 

na supai sonau disai paaper || 

pavana vahante pau so hallai | 

Jalana jalante pau so ujjhai 

ghana varisante pau so mmai 

mau vajjai nau khaaki paissai || 
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but in the Sahaja-nature both of them remain steady. 
When the mind thus ceases to function and all other ties are 
torn aside, all the differences in the nature of things vanish; 
and at that time there is neither the Brahmin nor the 
Südra.' Sahaja cannot be realised in any of its particular 
aspects—it is an intuition of the whole, the one underlying 
reality pervading and permeating all diversity. As the 
truth of the lotus can never be found either in the stalk, 
or in the leaves, or in the petals or in the smell of the lotus, 
or in the filament, —it lies rather in the totality of all these 
parts,—so also Sahaja is the totality which can only be 
realised in a perfectly non-dual state of the mind.* From 
it originate all, in it all merge again,—but it itself is free 
from all existence and non-existence,—it never originates 
at all? For such Sahaja a man must do away with the 
positive as well as the negative functions of his mind and 
remain like a pure child absolutely depending on the 
instructions of the Guru,* and when the mind thus remains 
absolutely inactive in the Sahaja, all the cycles of birth and 
death are at once stopped.’ So long as one does not realise 
the true nature of the self as the ultimate truth one cannot 
realise the transcendental reality underlying allphenomena.* 
This realisation of the self as the ultimate truth is not 
possible either through meditation or the muttering of the 
Mantras.’ All the external forms are to be realised as 
pure void,—and the mind also must be beheld as pure 
void; and through this realisation of the essencelessness 
of the objects (dharma-nairatmya) and also of the subject 
(pudgula-nairütmya) the Sahaja-reality reveals itself in 


qau vaffai na tanunte pa vaccai | 
samarasa sahajünanda jànijjai || 
z Жы! p. 12 (Verses 3-6). 
t jazseh mama atthamana, etc. | — Ibid. 
а "sanda-puani-dala-kamala-gandha-kesara varanaleri | 
chaddahu venima na karahu v ра laggahu vagha dlem || 


3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

B Ibid. * B . 

$ java pa abpahirh para poriónasil., 

tava ki dehámuttara pávasi || Ibid. 

7 saraha bhanaivadha јапан appal 
пач so dhed na dhdrapa jappa || Тый. 
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the heart of the Sádhaka.' This Supreme Lord (of Sahaja) 
is neither seen coming nor seen going; nor is he seen 
remaining within; he is a waveless sea of perfect purity.* 
In Sahaja knowledge there is neither ‘without’ nor 
‘within,’—it pervades the fourteen worlds in its non-dual 
form.’ “There is some one formless hiding himself within 
our body,—he who knows him is liberated."* As a lunar 
gem in deep darkness brightens all things by its lustre, 
so also the Supreme Maháà-sukha or the Sahaja drives away 
all the miseries of life at once.’ The truth is neither in 
the house (i.e., in the body) nor in the forest (i.e., in the 
external objects),—the truth is in the absolute purity of the 
Citta which is free from all the Vikalpas.® 

Kanha-pada also says that Sahaja is without any wave, 
it is free from all the defilements,—it is free from both merit 
and sin—there is absolutely nothing in it.” It is unchanging, 
without thought-constructions, without any transformation 
or corruption; it neither rises nor sets,—here mind has no- 
function at all, this is what is called Nirvana.® 

It is to be noticed in this connection that though 
Buddhism 2s a religion began its courseas an uncompro- 
mising atheistic school, believing neither in God nor in 
the self or the soul-substance, it gradually showed a theistic 
tendency in course of its evolution. Beginning with the 
Tathata-vada of A$vaghosa and the Vijfiapti-mátratà or the 
Abhüta-parikalpa of Asaüga and Vasubandhu, Buddhism 


1 [bid. 
2 nae E NEM m Md 


dhàhijjai || Ibid. 
3 Sina vdhira tima azbhantaru | 
caudaha bhuvanerh fhiau mirantaru || Ibid. 
4 asarira (koi) sarirahi lukkol 
jo юа so tahi mukko || ан 
5 ghoründhárerh candamagi jima 
parama-mahdsuha те oe d d 1 Ibid. 


6 nau ghare nau vanerh vohi thiu ehu bheul 
gimmala-citta-sahdvata karahu аа та] Ibid. 
7 nittaraiga sama sahaja-rüa Tie Md fadi | 
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" n S Васи Edition) Verse No. 10. 
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Verse No. 20, 
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was coming closer and closer to the Upanisadic conception 
of the Brahman as the Supreme Being. In the conception 
of the Vajra-sattva and the Lord Sri-Maha-sukha of the 
Vajra-yanists we have seen how the monistic conception of 
the Supreme Being is clearly established. In the conception 
ofthe Sahaja or the Svdbhdvika-kdya (the body of the ultimate 
nature) of the Sahajiyàs the same tendency of conceiving 
it just in the image of the monistic Supreme Being is some- 
times manifest. Often the Upanisadic description of the 
Brahman as having hands and legs on all sides,—having 
eyes, heads and faces on all sides,—having ears in all the 
worlds on all sides—and as pervading the whole universe,— 
are all applied to this Sahaja.' And this Sahaja is none 
but the self,—and all the worlds are the transformations 
ofthis one Sahaja-self,—all the universe is pervaded by the 
Sahaja-self,—and nothing else is to be found anywhere. 
All the various phenomena produced by the deeds (karma) 
of the beings are nothing but the modes and modifications 
of the self-revealed Sahaja; but though they are Sahaja in 
the ultimate nature, they are produced in their varicties 
through mentation (bodhandat) in the form of the subject and 
the object. The Sahaja is itself the sustainer (bhartd), 
itself the performer (kartd), itself the king, itself the Lord‘. 


it il 
ara, quoted in the буут! Н -sarhgraha, Bendall’s Edition. 


Cf. sarvatah pani-padarh tat, etc. Sveldfvataro-panisat, 3-16; Gita, 13-13. 
v AMENS mad- ну bhuvana- m 
lam ida sarcar na'nyamayar 
aie MS. (RASB. No. иу р. f. 
sva-samved) karma у 
г €— ^ MS. p 23(B). 
Cf. also the Commentary :— 


dj ittodndrh. karma-vipáka-janitam sthdvararh уайрата- 
di h + T жау etat тора ы чын kathath tarhi maha- 
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mR Hevajra-päñjikā ia i fae Ms. - (Cambridge, Add. ме ^ B). 


Cf. al DH 
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те е (р. N. C. Chaudhuri's edition) p. 144. 
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It is the life of the animate, it is the supreme and immu- 
table,—it is all-pervading and resides in all the bodies,— 
it is the great life (the vital process)—and the whole universe 
is imbued with it,—all the existent and the non-existent 
and everything else proceed from it and it alone. It is the 
Being of the nature of pure consciousness,—it is the eternal 
sovereign personality,—it is the Jiva (the individual per- 
sonality),—it is time,—it is the ego.’ Tillo-páda says 
in a Doha,—“TI am the universe,—I am the Buddha,—I 
am perfect purity,—1 am the non-cognition (amanasiára)— 
I am the destroyer of the cycle of existence."* And this 
nature of the self is its Sahaja-nature. Saraha-pada also 
says,— ‘‘One is the Lord explained in all the scriptures and 
he manifests himself (as the variety of all phenomena) 
through his own will."* In the Dakarnaza it is addressed to 
Sahaja,—“Thou art the cause of all the Dharmas,—but 
who art thou Sahaja, mysteriously unknown to all?"4 
Again it has been said,—''Only Sahaja-nature is seen 
(—nothing else is there),—salute to the Lord of all the 
Suras (gods) and the Asuras! The senses do not know 
where it is,—worship it through the songs (gátAá)."5 


The RN. Че ич line given in the commentary of the Dohdkosa 
(Doha No. 6) o ais “svayam kartā svayarh hartā ий тйўй сауат 
prabhu,” and “hartā” "e explained as the destructive form res ва 
Sarthara-ripah) of the Lord. [The Ms. of the Commentary on the Dohakosa of 
Pw in the possession of the writer, MS. Cambridge Add. No. 1699, 
р. 3 


1 sa eva pranindrm prinah sa eva paramé-ksarah | 
sarva-vydpi sa evá'sau sarva-dehe vyavasthitah || 
4a evd sau mahá-prána) sa evà'sau jaganmayab | 
bhávd-bhavau tad-udbhütau anyáni yáni tdni ca || ; 
Sattoant vijldna-rüpafi ca фитират puránam tívaram 
тй jivañca sarvaiica kdlah pudgala eva ca | 
Hevajra-tantra, MS. (ASB. No. 11317) p. 27(A). 
2 Ади jagu hāu buddha (hd) niraitjana | 
(Adu amanasidra bhava-bhaijana) | 
Tillo-pida’s Dohakosa (Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s Edition), Doha No. 16 
3 ekku ane ai ägama disai | 
appanu icche phuda padihdsai |} 
Dohakoga (Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s Edition). 
+ kéranu sabbha dhammaha tummii | 
ke acchasi sahaja—sarüa па гі |} 
Dékémava (Ed. by Dr. N. C. Chaudhuri), p. 138. 
5 kevala sahaja-sahàu ri disai namahu surdsura tihuana ndhai | 
indiya loa na janai koi parama mahasuha pujahu dai || T 
., p. 143. 


Cuapter [V 


THE PRACTICES OF THE SAHAJIYAS AND THE 
STATE OF SUPREME BLISS (MAHA-SUKHA) 


We have said that the Tantric systems, whether Hindu or 
Buddhist, do not profess to discover and preach any truth 
anew; their main function is to indicate practical methods 
for the realisation of truth. The Sahajiyà cult, as an off- 
shoot of Tantric Buddhism, lays the highest stress on the 
practical method for realising the Sahaja-nature of the self 
and of all the Dharmas. We, however, do not propose to 
go into all the details; we shall give here a very brief 
account of the main practices and also of the state ofsupreme 
bliss produced through this process of Sadhana. 


(i) The Guru-vada 

The most important thing in connection with the practi- 
cal aspect of the Sahajiyà religion is the selection of a 
proper preceptor. The whole field of Indian philosophy 
and religion is characterised by a unanimous emphasis on 
the Guru-vada or the doctrine of the preceptor. It will be 
seen that in a sense all the systems of Indian philosophy 
and religion are mystic,—for according to all the systems 
truth always transcends intellectual apprehension or dis- 
cursive speculation,—it is to be intuited within through the 
hélp of the preceptor, who has already realised it. Truth 
is transmitted from the preceptor to the disciple just as light 
from one lamp to the other. The only way of knowing the 
truth is, therefore, to seek the grace of the Guru, who, and 
who alone, can make a man realise the Supreme Reality. 
It is believed that the true preceptor in his non-dual state 
identifies himself with the disciple and performs from 
within the disciple all that is necessary for the latter'sspiritual 
uplift. The true disciple becomes an instrument in thc 
hands of the true preceptor. It is for this reason that in 
Indian religions the Guru is held inthehighest esteem. Some- 
times the Guru is a substitute even for God, or at least God 
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is to be realised through the medium of the person of the 
Guru, who stands as the living proof for the existence of 
God. To ordinary people God is a mere time-honoured 
belief; but the preceptor opens the eyes of the disciple and 
makes him realise the existence of God. Tantricism, which 
lays emphasis on the practical aspect of relgion, naturally, 
lays equal stress on the function of the Guru. Moreover, 
many of the Tantric practices are secret practices involving 
complex processes of esoteric yoga. Because of this string- 
ent nature of the Tantric practice the help of the Guru is 
enjoined to be sought at every step. These intricate esoteric 
practices, when properly and systematically «carried out, 
may lead a man to the highest spiritual elevation,—on the 
other hand there is the chance of physical and mental 
aberration at every step, and if they are not pursued very 
cautiously and methodically with the guidance and direc- 
tions of the experienced Guru they may lead, and are 
very likely ‘to lead, a man into the darkest abyss of hell. 
Because of their stringent nature these practices: have 
repeatedly been declared in all the Tantras as the secret 
of all secrets (guhydd guhyam), and therefore, there is no 
other way of being initiated into this method of Yoga 
save the practical help of the Guru. In almost all the 
Tantras the Guru is always praised in the superlative terms 
and is declared to be the highest reality itself.‘ Almost all 
the Carya-songs speak highly of the Guru, who is the only 
help in the path of Sadhana; the yogins are warned of the 
pitfalls of the path and are enjoined repeatedly to seek the 
help of the Guru, wherever there is an iota of doubt in mind 
and wherever there is the slighest difficulty. We shall 
see later on that the theory of Guru-vàda, as we find in the 
Dohàs and the Carya-songs, may be recognised ‘as one of 
the main characteristics of all the religious sects represented 
by our old and medieval literature.* 


(ii) The importance of the Body in the Sadhana 
In connection with the practical aspect of the Buddhist 
1 See the first part of the Subharita-sarigraha, edited by Cecil Bendall, where 
various quctations are to be found from various Buddhist Tantric texts in praise 


ofthe Guru and also defining the nature of a true preceptor. 
2 Vide Infra, Ch. V, Ch. VII, Appendix (A). 
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Sahajiya cult we should also notice that along with the 
uncompromising spirit of revolt against all formalities and 
orthodoxy in religion, great emphasis is laid in the Sahajiya 
literature on the human body, which is conceived as a 
microcosm of the universe. This feature, we have hinted, 
predominates in all the Tantras in general, wherever the 
yogic element prevails; but as the Sahajiyas laid their whole 
‘stress on the yogic element this theory of the body being the 
epitome of the whole universe was most emphasised. In 
the Hevajra-tantra we find that the Lord (Bhagavan) was 
asked by a Bodhisattva whether there was any necessity 
at all of this physcial world and the physical body, every- 
thing being in reality nothing but pure void. To this the 
reply of the Lord was that without the body there was no 
possibility of the realisation of the great bliss and here 
lies the importance of the body.' But though the truth is 
within the body and arises out of it, it should never be 
«confused to be something physical? In the Sri-kála-cakra 
we find that without the body there cannot be any per- 
fection, neither can the supreme bliss be realised in this 
life without the body,—it is for this reason that the body 
with the nervous system is so important for yoga; if perfec- 
tion (siddhi) of the body be attained, all kinds of perfection 
in the three worlds are very easily obtained. In discouraging 
‘going on pilgrimage and bathing in the sacred rivers, 
Saraha says,—‘‘Here (within this body) is the Ganges 
and the Jumna, here the ‘Ganga-sagara’ ( the mouth of 
the Ganges), here are Prayága and Banaras,—here the sun 
and the moon. Here are the sacred places, here the Pifhas 
and the Upa-pithas—I have not seen a place of pilgrimage 
and an abode of bliss like my body."* The Tattza is within 


i dehd-bhave kutah за , etc. 
wp m MS. p. 36(A). 

2 dehastho" pi na dehajah. Ibid. Я 
3 kayd-bhave na siddhir na ca parama-sukhark prapyate janmant ‘ha || 
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uw Sri-kála-cakra-tantra, MS. (Cambridge, jh 236 (4) p. 33(B). 
4 etlhu se surasari jamuná etthu se gaigà-sáaru | 

etthu paga vanárasi ettku se canda diváaru || 

khettu pitha upapitha etthu mairh bhamai pp {ао 1 

deha-sarisaa tittha maim suha anna na ditlhao а TT 

Dohakosa of Saraha, Nos. 47, 48 (Dr. P. C. Bagchi's Edition). 
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he house of our body; yet, curious indeed it is, that we 
generally roam about in the whole world in search of it. 
It is nicely said by Saraha,—‘‘He is within the house,— 
but you are enquiring about him outside. You are seeing 
your husband within, yet are asking the neighbours as to 
his whereabouts.” “Know thyself, O fool,” says Saraha,— 
*'the truth is neither to be meditated nor to be held in the 
body as a Dharani, neither is it to be muttered as a Mantra.”* 
The scholars explain all the scriptures,—but do not know 
the Buddha residing within the body.* *Some one bodiless 
is hiding himself in the body,—he who knows him there 
(in the body) is liberated."5 In the Caryà-songs also the 
body is highly spoken of as the abode of truth. Thus 
Kanha-pada says in a song,—‘‘The yogin Kanha has 
become a Kàpili,* and has entered into the practices of 
yoga, and he is sporting in the city of his body in a non-dual 
form."5 Again he says,—''Make the five Tathagatas the 
five oars and, O Kanha, steer the body on and tear off the 
snare of illusion."5 The image of the body being the boat 
and a pure mind the oar for proceeding on to the way of 
realising the truth is very popular with the poets of the 
Caryà-songs. 

The body being thus recognised as the abode of all 
truth the fundamental principles of Mahayana as trans- 
formed into Vajra-yana began to be located within the 
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dekkhai ii puechai 
атаба Бара vudha jna appi | 
pau so dhea na je | 


dehakirh buddha vasanta na јараї || 
3 asarira (koi sarfahi lukko | 
Jo tahi jánai so tahi mukko || 
4 K&pali is the general name given to the Tantric Yogins, but here, in the 
commentary of the Caryás = also in the commentary of the Hevajra-tantra, 
MS. Cambridge, Add. No. 1699) the word is derived in the following way:— 
karh mahd-sukhart pdlayati’ti kapdlikah, i.e., he who nurses “Ka” which means 
Mah&-sukha із а Карака, 
5 Song No. 11. 
6 i tathágata kia keduála | 
ähaa Еда kánhila máicjüla 
Ibid., Song No. 13. 


Qf. kda návadi khánfi mana keduála | 
sadguru-vaane dhara patavdla 
cia thira kari dia (rait re adi 


Gna updye para pa jai || 
Ibid., Song No. 38. 
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physical system. Thus, corresponding to the six nerve- 
plexuses (saf-cakra), or the six lotuses as they are also called, 
along the spinal cord,' as conceived in the Hindu Tantras 
as well asin the other texts on yoga, the Buddhists conceived 
of three plexuses or lotuses, with which they identified the 
three Kayas. Thus the lowest Cakra in the region of the navel 
represents the lowest Kaya, i.e., the Nirmana-kaya (body 
of transformation) ; the Cakra in the heart is identified with 
the Dharma-káya, (i.e, the body of ultimate reality as the 
cosmic unity); and the Cakra just below the neck is said 
to be the Sambhoga-kàya (the body of bliss).^ The Vajra- 
kàya or the Sahaja-kàya, which is the fourth Kaya with 
the Tàántric Buddhists, is. located in the Ugniga-kamala, 
or the Sahasrára of the Hindus. It is also called the Maha- 
sukha-cakra or the Maha-sukha-kamala, being the seat 
of supreme realisation. 

We have seen that the Bodhicitta is constituted of two 
factors, viz., Sinyaté and Karuna, ог Ргајӣа and Upaya. 
Among the nerves of the body, which are innumerable, 
thirty-two are more important,’ of which again three are 
the most important, two by the two sides of the spinal cord 
and one in the middle; with these two side-nerves are 
identified the cardinal principles of Prajiia and Орауа, 
and the middle nerve, which is the meeting-place of the 
other two nerves, is spoken of as the path for the Sahaja, or 
rather Avadhüti-márga or simply Avadhütikà. Avadhütl 
is explained as being that, through the effulgent nature of 
which al! sins are destroyed,* or that which washes away 


1 These are (1) Mülüdhára-cakra, or the sacri-coccygeal plexus, situated 
between the penis and theanus and facing down with four petals of red colour; 
(2) Svàdhisthina-cakra, or sacral plexus, near the root ofthe penis with six 

etals of the colour of vermilion; (3) Manipura-cakra, or the lumber plexus 
in the region of the navel with ten petals ofthe colour ofthe cloud; (мы 
cakra in the heart with twelve petals of the colour of Bandhuka-flower (red); 
(5) Visuddha-cakra or the laryngeal and pharyngeal plexus at the junction 
of the spinal chord and the medulla oblangata with sixteen petals of smoky 
colour; and (6) Ajiif-cakra between the cye-brows with two petals of white 
colours. Above all, there is the Sahasrüra-cakra or lotus (padma) in the highest 
cerebral region. : 

2 In the natural order, however, the Cakra in the heart, being next to the 
Cakra of Nirmána-káya, ought to have been the Sambhoga-káya and the 
Cakra below the neck ought to have been the Dharma-k&ya; this would have 
been нон bri the § generas onder of the Kayas. 

3. Sec Sri-samputiká, MS. p. E к 

4 Commentary оп the Dohdkesa of Künha-pàda, Dohà No. 4. (MS. B. N. 
Sans. No. 47) p. 39(B). 
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the beginningless thought-construction of existence," 
or that which removes the evils of afflictions very easily.* 
The two nerves on the left and the right, which are identi- 
fied with Prajiid and Upaya, and which meet together to 
produce the Bodhicitta, are variously termed in the Buddhist 
Tantras and the Carya-songs. The nerve in the right which 
is the Upaya and which in the Hindu Tantras and the yoga 
literature is most generally known as the Pingalà, is also 
called rasand, sürya, ravi, prāņa, camana, kāli, bindu, yamunā, 
rakta, rajas, bhava, purusa, grahya, vyafijana (consonants) and 
also the syllable vam. Again the nerve in the left, which 
is the Prajfià, and which is known generally as the nerve 
Ida, is also called lalanā, candra, fasin, apana, dhamana, Gli, 
пайа, вайда, fukra, tamas, abháva, (also nirvána), prakrti, 
grahaka, svara (vowel) and also '?.3 Without entering into 
the details of the significance of these names, it may be 
said that the two nerves represent the principle of duality 
and the middle nerve (known as Susumna or Avadhütikà) 
represents the principle of absolute unity. 


(iit) The Esoteric Practice 

Coming to the question of the esoteric practice of the 
Sahajiyàs, the first thing that we should take notice of is 
the importance attached to the process of Kaya-sidhana or 
the yogic practices for making the body strong and fit for 
higher realisations. This principle and practice of Kaya- 
sadhana is, we shall see, common to all schools of esoteric 
yoga and the exclusive emphasis of the Natha-siddhas was 
on this Kaya-sidhana.‘ Yoga in general involves psycho- 
physiological processes; it is therefore that higher kinds of 
yoga should never be entered upon without a mature or 
perfect body. For this purpose of making the body mature 
or perfect the practices of Hatha-yoga are to be adopted. 
It is for this reason that the Buddhist Siddhácáryas were, 
in the practical field, great Hatha-yogins. In the Carya- 


? Comm. on Caryá No. 2. 

2 Ош, T Dohakosa of Kanha-pida, Dohi No. 4 (comm. discovered by 
MM. tri). 

3 For a detailed study of the significance of these names, see An Introduction 
to Tantric Buddhism by the present writer. 

4 Vide Infra. 
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songs we find frequent reference to the strengthening of the 
‘Skandhas’ or the elements whose aggregate constitutes 
the body. Until and unless the ‘Skandhas’ are strengthen- 
ed, or, in other words, the body is made ripe’ through 
practice of Hatha-yoga, the supreme realisation, known 
in the Buddhist fold as Maha-sukha becomes a lulling 
sleep of the senses or something like a swoon. It will be a 
blunder to confuse this state of swoon with the state of 
Mahà-sukha. Ithas been said in the Rati-vajra that ifthe body 
and the mind fall into a swoon in the practice of yoga, 
how can there be perfection in yoga?" The yogin has, 
therefore, been repeatedly advised to acquire a strong 
body beforc entering on the yogic process for the attainment 
of Maha-sukha. 

It has been explained before how the principles of Prajiia 
and Upàya were identified with the female and the male 
(or even with the female organ and the male organ which 
are known also as the lotus and the thunder), and Bodhi- 
citta was identified with the bliss produced through the 
union of the female and the male. The actual esoteric 
practice of the Buddhist Sahajiyàs is the production of this 
Bodhicitta in the Nirmana-cakra or the Manipura-cakra 
(in the region of the navel) through processes of Hatha- 
yoga and then to give it an upward motion so as to make it 
pass through the Dharma-cakra and the Sambhoga-cakra 
and then make it motionless in the Usnisa-kamala where it 
produces Sahaja of the nature of Mahd-sukha. It is held 
that the Bodhicitta has two aspects; in the ordinary restless 
aspect (ie, in the form of gross sexual pleasure which 
accompanies the discharge) it is called Sarioria, and in the. 
motionless aspect of intense bliss it is called the Vivria or 
the Páramárthika. This Sartorta and Péramérthika aspects of 
the Bodhicitta represent the Sarirti-satya, i.e., the pheno- 
тепа! ог Һе provisional aspect of reality and the Paramár- 
thika, i.e, the ultimate reality of Mahayana philosophy. 
The yogic Sadhana of the Sahajiyas is employed 
first for the production of Bodhicitta through the union of 

1 i bod: bri та. 

i ког (oatze) sad vaira (apakva) body, sec Jnfr 


siddhir aninditā 
Quoted in the racc Е of the Cary3-song No.1 
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the Prajñā and the Upàya and then for transforming the 
Sattoyta Bodhicitta into Paramárthika. The contention of 
the Sahajiyás is that so long as the intense bliss produced 
through the union of the Prajfüà and the Upàya remains 
in the region,of Manipura-cakra or in the region of the 
navel which is the Nirmana-cakra or the gross physical 
plane of bondage and suffering, it keeps the yogin in the 
world of grossness. But as according to standard Maha- 
yana philosophy the Bodhicitta, after its production, 
must march upwards through ten stages known as the 
Bodhicitta-bhümis and reach the highest state of Dharma- 
megha and attain Buddhahood there, so according to the 
view of the Sahajiyàs this flow of bliss must be made to 
march upwards through the different Kayas (corresponding 
to the Bhiimis) and finally reach the region of Vajra-kaya 
or Sahaja-kaya. In the process of upward march the bliss 
first produced goes on acquiring a higher nature and when 
it reaches the Usnisa-kamala or the Vajra-kaya or Sahaja- 
kaya it becomes Mahá-sukha, where all kinds of duality 
vanish in a unique realisation of supreme bliss. 


(iv) The Middle Path in the Esoteric Sadhana 

A dominant feature of Mahaydna is its stress on the 
middle path avoiding the opposite extremes of views. Thus 
the philosophical system of Nagarjuna is known as the 
‘Madhyamika’ system, or the philosophical school of the 
middle course, and it is held that Nagarjuna’s school is a 
school of the middle course in the sense that he steered clear 
a transcendental path which denies the views of the posi- 
tivists as well as the negativists. The philosophy of the 
Abhiita-parikalpa of Vasubandhu as expounded in his well- 
known treatise Madhydnta-vibhaga is again a challenge to 
both the extreme realists (like the Sarvasti-vadins) and the 
extreme negativists (like the Màdhyamikas),! and the 
Vijnana-vadins always professed to be the followers of the 
middle path. Apart from these philosophical speculations 
we find in the religious sphere on the whole that the 
Maháyànists were opposed to the Idea of Nirvana as much 


t The Madhyamika school was always criticised by the Vijnána-vádins (as 
also by the Vedantins) as a pure negativistic school. 
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asto that of existence in the world of suffering (bhava or 
samsára); and according to them the final state is neither 
the Bhava, nor the Nirvdpa,—it is rather a state of non-- 
duality where Bhava and JVirvána become one and the same. 
In connection with the idea of Advaya or Yuganaddha we have 
seen that the final state is that where all kinds of duality are 
absorbed in a principle of non-duality. This principle was 
adopted also by the Sahajiyàs in their process of yoga. We 
have seen that the nerves in the right and the left in the 
microcosm of the body represent the principles of duality; 
their separate function which binds one to the world of 
sufferings must, therefore, be checked by the Yogin and they 
must unite with the middle nerve and function there con- 
jointly. The middle nerve is, therefore, the middle path 
which leads to the non-dual state of Sahaja. 

The flow of Bodhicitta must be regulated along the middle 
nerve, and this is the most important and at the same 
time the most difficult part of the Sadhana, and it is for this 
reason that in the Carya-padas and the Dohdkosas as well as 
in many of the Buddhist Tàntric texts we find repeated 
warnings to the novice to take practical suggestions from 
the preceptor at this stage. If the flow of Bodhicitta moves 

. either left or right, the whole thing is spoiled. In the 
Carya-padas, therefore, we find repeated warnings not to 
go either right or left, but to steer clear through the middle 
path. We often find injunctions in the Caryas for securing 
perfect control on the two nerves in the right and the left 
and to join them together (i4, to make them function 
together) in the middle nerve. Thus in a song Lui-pà 
says, "I have intuited the (non-dual truth) through the 
suggestion (of the preceptor). I have sat where the couple 
of the nerves Dhamana (the nerve in the left) and Camana 
(the nerve in the right) are united together."' Gundari- 
рада says,— "Destroy the mother-in-law (vital breath) 
in the house (i.¢., the body) and control the Manimüla,— 
and split up the sides of the sun and the moon." Again 

т а та 
а йш gharerh ghàli koRcá tla | 


ja-beni pakhá phàla 
елен НИР Song No. 4. 
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Cátilla-pàda says,—'"The deep river of existence is flowing 
on in a tremendous flow; there is mud on either side of the 
river, but the middle is unfathomable. For the sake of 
*Dharma" (i.e., for the realisation of the non-essential nature 
of all the Dharmas) CaAatilla has built up a bridge, and 
people, desirous of going to the other shore, can now cross 
(the river of existence) fearlessly.... After walking up 
the bridge go neither right nor left,—near is the Bodhi, do 
not go far."* From the yoga point of view this river of 
existence refers to the nervous system mainly with the 
three principal nerves, which are described in the commen- 
tary as dbhdsa-traya (viz., Sinya, Ati-Sinya and Maha- 
$ünya), which are the principles of defilement and there- 
fore also the cause of all existence. The two sides, i.e., the 
two nerves on the left and the right are muddy, i.e., they are 
the paths which lead to the principles of defilement,5— 
and the middle nerve leads to the depth of the truth and 
so it is unfathomable. The bridge however, signifies the 
establishment of the unity between the two aspects of the 
Bodhicitta, viz., Samorti and Paramérthika,‘ in other words, 
it is the way to realise as well as demonstrate how the 
physical Bodhicitta can be transformed into the ultimate 
Bodhicitta through processes of yoga. Catilla-pida warns , 
that when one is on the bridge, i.e., when one is engaged 
in transforming the Samurti Bodhicitta into the Páramárthika 
through the yogic process, one should go neither left nor 
right,—the Bodhi is to be attained through the middle nerve. 
Kanha-pada says in one of his songs,—‘‘The path (i.e., the 
right path) is obstructed by the Ali and the Kéli.”> Again 
we find,—he (Kanha) enters the lotus-pool of Sahaja by 
breaking the two posts of ‘e’ (representing Prajíia, or the 

1. The original word is dhdma which may be derived from the Sanskrit word 
dharma; but Dr. Sukumar Sen suggests th that the original word dháma refers to 
Dh&ma-páda, a disciple of Catilla-pada. 

а Бмл саца gambhira ам 1 

majhe na thahi || 

dhámürthe cátila sá&kama gadhail 

paragémi loa nibhara tarai || 

saikamata cagile dahina báma mà hohil 

niyadi bohi düra UAM Y J| Song No. 5. 
3. páma-daksinari iti prakrti- 
2$ [A a ннн iti sarhortti-baramárthayor 


iptam | сн 
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left nerve) and ‘vari’ (representing Upaya orthe rightnerve).' 
Again we see that after entering into the yogic practice 
Kanha has made the Ali and the Kali the anklets of his 
legs and the sun and the moon his earrings.” Both these 
metaphors signify that Kanha has got full control over the 
Ali and the Kali or the moon and the sun (which refer to 
the two principles of Prajiia and Upàya as well as to the 
two nerves). Kanha says that he has realised the wave 
(i.e., the vibration of bliss) in the middle course. In his 
Dohās also he says that he has broken off the two 
nerves laland-rasanà or ravi-fafi in the two sides: 
Kambalambara-pada says that after pressing the left and 
the right {nerves) and keeping close to the middle way 
he has been able to realise supreme bliss.’ Again Dombi- 
pada says in a song,—“The boat is steered through the 
middle of the Ganges and the Jumna; there the exhiler- 
ated lady (i.e, Nairütmà, absorbed in the Sahaja-bliss) 
smoothly carries her children (ie, the yogin) to the 
other shore. Steer on,—steer on Oh Dombi, (exclaims the 
poet), time is high up in the way; through the (blessings 
of the) lotus-feet of theGuru we shall go to the land of the 
Jinas (i.c., the self-controlled ones). Five oars (taken in the 
commentary to indicate the five-fold instructions given in 
the Pafica-krama) are moving;—when in the way tie up the 
rope of the boat with the pitha, (i.e., arrest the flow of the 
Bodhicitta, which is compared here to the boat, in the 
Mani-mila). Throw out water with the pot of void, so 
that water may not enter through the joint. The moon 
and the sun are the two wheels, and (the unity of) creation 
and destruction is the mast (pulinda); the two paths to the 
left and the right are not seen,—steer the boat at your own 
pleasure." Sànti-pàda also says that he is roaming avoid- 
ing the two ways in the left and the right.” In another song of 


1 Song No. 9. 
2 dli káli ghantà neura carane | 
ravi fast kundala kiu dbharane || Song No. 11. 
3 méjha beni taraigama munia || — Song No. 13. 
+ laland-rasand ravt-sasi tudia venna vipdsel Dohā No. 5. 
5 bama-dahina capt mili mili mated 1 
batata milila mahdsuha séigé || | Song No. 8. 
6 Song No. 14. 
7 Song No. 15. 


7 
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Vina-pada he says that he has made a vind (i.e., lyre) of 
which the sun is the боша (Іди) and the moon is the string 
and Avadhüti is the stand. On hearing the tune of the Ali 
and the Kali, he says, the mighty elephant has entered 
Samarasa.' Here the sun which is said to be the gourd and 
the moon which is said to be the string, are but the two 
nerves in the two sides, and the stand (danda) is the middle 
nerve. When the two nerves in the left and the right are 
controlled and fitted to the middle one, an andhata sound* 
is produced and it leads the elephant (i.e., citta) to the state 
of Samarasa. Saraha-páda says, “In the right and the left 
are canals and falls,—the straight path is the safe path.’’ 

We need not multiply the instances and the analogies 
given in connection with the yogic process of controlling 
the two nerves on the twosides and the raising of the Bodhi- 
citta along the middle nerve. But what is the process for 
giving the Bodhi-citta an upward motion? The Apána wind, 
it is held, has always a downward motion the Prdpa an 
upward motion; the yogin, therefore, should arrest the 
course of both the Prüna and the Apdna and then make 
them flow through the middle nerve and with his flow of 
the vital wind within the middle nerve the Bodhi-citta will 
also flow upward and reach the Usnisa-kamala,—and thereby 
Mahiá-sukha will be produced. The Bodhi-citta should 
then be made steady by making steady the breath, and this 
state of Yoga is the ultimate stage for the yogin. 

In this production of the Bodhi-citta four stages, asso- 
ciated with the four Cakras or lotuses, are distinctly marked, 
and on the basis of these four stages we find mention of 
the four Mudras (viz., Karma-mudrá, Dharma-mudra, Mahá- 
mudré and Samaya-mudré), which are the four stages of 
yoga. There are again four mental states called the four 
moments (viz., Vicitra, Vipa@ka, Vimarda and Vilaksana,* 

1 guja làu sasi lágeli tàntil 

apahà dándi eki kiata жеш її 

Gli kali beni sari supidl — 

2 eee An аа ат iatri ые, present writer. 

8 báma dáhina jo khála bikhala | 


Song No. 32. 
4 Vide Catur-mudra in the Advaya-vajra-samgraha (G.O.S.). 
Also Samputika, MS., p. 10 (A); Elevajra-paljikd, MS., p. 2 (В). 
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and four kinds of bliss, viz., Ananda, Paramdnanda, Viramá- 
nanda and Sahajünanda. Ananda is the bliss when the Bodhi- 
citta is in the Nirmána-cakra, Paramánanda in the Dharma- 
cakra, Viramánanda in the Sambhoga-cakra and Sahajánanda 
is more intense; Viramánanda means the detachment from 
the worldly pleasure, and Sahajánanda is the final bliss.* 


(v) The Yogic Sadhana of the Sahajiyás and the 
Female Force 

Another thing that deserves special attention in connec- 
tion with the yogic practice of the Sahajiyā Buddhists is 
the conception of the female force. In the Caryà-songs 
we find frequent references to this female force variously 
called as the Candali, Dombi, Savari, Yogini, Nairamani, 
Sahaja-sundari, etc. and we also find frequent mention of 
the union of the yogin with this personified female deity. 

This Yogini or the Sahaja-damsel should not be confused 
with the woman of flesh and blood, associated with the actual 
yogic practices; she is but an internal force of the nature 
of vacuity (Sinyaté) or essencelessness (nairdtmé) and great 
bliss residing in the different plexuses in different stages of 
yogic practice. 

In the Hindu Tantras we find that in the Miladhara- 
cakra (which is the lowest of the Cakras) remains coiled an 
electric force known as the Serpent-power (coiled like a 
serpent) or the Kula-kundalini Śakti, and the Sādhanā 
consists in rousing this Sakti, lying dormant in the Mūlā- 
dhara, and making her unite with the Siva in the Sahasrara; 
and we have seen that the union of the Sakti with the Siva is 
what is meant by perfection in Tantric Yoga. Corresponding 
to this Kula-kundalini Sakti of the Hindu Tantras we find 
the conception of a fire-force of the Buddhists in the Nir- 
mána-káya, and she is generally described as the Candali. 
Thus it is said by Kanha-pada in one of his songs,—“One 
is that lotus, sixty-four are the petals,—the Dombi climbs 
upon it and dances”? In the Hevajra-tantra we find, “The 
Candali burns in the navel andshe burns the five Tathàgatas 


r ыйым МБ. . 57(A); Heoajra-tantra, MS., p. 27(B)- 
2 eka so padumd causatthi 
tahfrh cadi ndcaa dombt bapugi || ^ Song No. 10. 
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and the goddesses like Locana and others, and when all is 
burnt, the moon pours down the syllable hum.” This 
Candali is the goddess Nairātmā or Avadhitika or Prajfia, 
and when she is roused through the yogic practice in the 
navel, all the five Skandhas or the material elements 
represented by the five Tathagatas and all the goddesses 
like Locana and others associated with these Tathagatas are 
burnt away, and when all is burnt the moon, which re- 
presents the Bodhi-citta, pours down Auth, which again 
represents the ultimate knowledge (vajra-jfi@na).* In a song 
of Guiijaripada we find,—‘‘The lotus and the thunder meet 
together in the middle and through their union Candali is 
ablaze; that blazing fire is in contact with the house of the 
Dombi—I take the moon and pour water. Neither scorch- 
ing heat nor smoke is found, but it enters the sky through the 
peak of mount Meru.” When the lotus and the thunder are 
united through the emotion of Mahā-sukha (which is happily 
compared to a gush of wind) Candali is ablaze in the Nir- 


1 candali joalita nabhau dahati pafica-tathdgatàn | 
dahati ca locanádini dagdhe hurh sravate ѓай || 
ý Hevajra-tantra., MS., p. 4(B). 
2 Inthe Hevajra-pañjikā we find as many as four interpretation of this verse. 
In the first interpretation we find that Cand@ means Prajfia as she is of very 

(а) nature in controlling all the t and minor afflictions (klefopaklefa) and 
li means Vajra-sattva; therefore dais means the union of Prajnà with the 
Vajra-sattva; and as a result of that union the fire of great emotion (mahd-rdga) 
burns away the five Skandhas and the five elements of earth, etc. (Cf. locana- 
dini"ti prtkivya-diniti) and the Sadi as the Vajra-sattva adopts the nature of Auri, 
(it may be remem! in this connection that Auri is the bija mantra of the 
Vajra-sattva). The second interpretation is almost the same asthe first. 
Another sectarian view (sempraddya-vyakhyd) is that Candá is Prajiia, or the left 
nerve Ga , flowing from the left nostril) and Ali is Upaya or the right nerve; 
when they are combined t through the instructions of the tor, it 
is called Candalf; Nabhi indicates the middle, i.e., the Avadhitil [е the 
middle nerve) through which the fire of great emotion (mahé-rdgdgni) all the five 
Skandhas the material clements (earth, etc.) are burnt, and when they are 
burnt the knowledge of the Maha-sukha is produced. Again, another sectarian 
explanation is,—Canda is Prajhá, i.«., Sünyata-knowledge,—and Ali means the 
mind full of universal compassion; f then means a commingling of these 
Sanyat& and Karuna and when it is thus combined Sasi, i.e., the Vajra-dhara 
attains an illuminating Samadhi (prabhasoaramaya-samadhi) where the world of 
the past, present and the future is realised to be one unchanging. [ (Vide 


Hevajra-patjikd, MS., pp. 9 (B)-10(B). 
“kanala balsa mech Bate mall 
samatà joerh jalia candáli ||. 
daha dombi-ghare lageli agi | 
sasahara lai siftcakurt pant || 
percha thang аы! 
meru-fikhara i gaana paisat 
l Song No. 47. 


^ 
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màna-cakra in the navel.’ In contact with this fire of Maha- 
sukha the house (i.¢., the store of all complexes, desires and 
root-instincts) is burnt, but the moon (i.e., Bodhi-citta) 
pours water in the fire. This fire of Maha-sukha has neither 
heat nor smoke, but it enters into vacuity (gaana) through 
the spinal column (mount Meru). 

In the Sddhana-malé we find that Maha-mudra resides in 
the navel and she is the producer of Mahà-sukha, and for 
intense scorch she is described as of the nature of fire. She is 
of the nature of the first vowel, she is taken to be the wisdom 
by the Buddhas,—she remains pervading the three elements 
(tri-dhatu), and is never known by lay people (prthag-jana).* 

In the Samputika this Candali is depicted as the ferhale 
counterpart of the Vajra-sattva; she is absorbed in him, as 
Prajfia and when roused by the yogic practice she becomes 
ablaze in the region of the navel. She is known as the god- 
dess Nairatma as well as the Vasanta-tilaka, she consumes 
in her thousand heaps of fire—her lustre is like the dazzle 
of the lightning; at the time of the yogic practice (of making 
oneself a god) the Sakti moves throughout the whole body 
with all her power,—she burns the Dharma-cakra in the 
heart and then through the Sambhoga-cakra proceeds for- 
ward and enters the Cakra in the head and then after burn- 
ing everything and producing bliss returns to the region of 
the navel again.’ In the commentary on the Marma-kalika- 
tantra we find a description of the nature of this Candali. 
It is said to be of the nature of a peculiar affection produced 


1 Cf. the Com. kamala-kulifam ityddi | Jrojtobdpa-tama «ah salyaksara-mahà- 
iie i nábhau € candalf joalité mama 1 S 
Ibid., p. 72 (Sástri's edition). 
2 Sadhana-mala, re р. Ат 
3 tasyaiva sahajé prajnd sthitd tadgata-ripi 
Калами доти ла nibh maple | 
nairdtmeti vikhyatd vasanta-tilakd smrlà | 
bala-grasat-sahasrdgni vie a 
devata-yoga-kale roma-küpágra-sandhigu 


à i fikha-cakre samadahya vini 
ravisanti $ е тауа tet P 

dagdhàndr sarva-buddhindns быы jonayet TM 1 

x =н f Sri-sampufiká, MS. , pp. 48(B)-49(A). 
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through the application of all yoga-practices with the ins- 
tructions of the preceptor,—it is like juice extracted from 
sugarcanes through pressure,—like great light produced in 
the wood through friction,—like the pleasure produced in 
the couples through their intense love in copulation,—like 
cream produced in milk through churning,—like the most 
substantial thing (girta) produced in cream through the 
power of heat,—like hard pottery produced from mud 
through the power of whirling,—like the best potency 
(wine) produced in grapes, etc., through medicinal processes, 
like the actual presentation of the desired one through the 
power of attraction produced in Mantra, etc.’ Thus it seems 
from all these descriptions that the goddess Candáli is noth- 
ing but an internal force produced through the yogic process 
and that the rising of the Candali marks the first perception 
of the Maha-sukha produced through esoteric yogic prac- 
tices; when in her upward march she reaches the Usnisa- 
kamala, she becomes of the nature of pure Mahà-sukha. 
This conception of Sakti of the Buddhist Sahajiyás is an 
adoption of the general Tantric conception of the Sakti mix- 
ed up with the principle of the destructive fire, or the fire- 
force situated in the navel as postulated and emphasised by 
the Natha-yogins.* When through the yogic-process this 
Sakti is made to move upwards and is gradually dissociated 
from the principles of grossness and defilement, she gradua- 
lly reveals to the yogin her pure nature of bliss and in the 
region of the lotus in the head, i.e., in the highest state com- 
pletely dissociated from the principle of grossness and defile- 
ment, she becomes pure Maha-sukha. 

In the upward march the Candali is often described as 
the Dombi and when in the Maha-sukha-kamala, she is the 
Sahaja-damsel (Sahaja-sundari) with whom the perfect yogin 
is always united. In the Caryá-padas we often find that the 


* (atra ca. jri-matt andati M guru- väkyädizu ——Ü 
idana-fakti-samupajáta-divya-rasavat 


samutpàdita-vifista-rágavat 
? = -: lita-mahálokasat | d. riti-fakti- 
байра dane (2) TES iri. страт iat 
tpadita-vifi L vM ы a — 
om Haiape aki tmalpádit hl vasca mantrádiju [аразы Jakti-sa- 
mutpddita-saphala-vaichitavat | 


Com. on Marne elk dente, MS., p. 39 (B). 
2 Vide Infra Ch. IX. 
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yogin is sporting with the goddess Nairátmà in the Sam- 
bhoga-kaya near the neck. Thus Savara-páda says in a 
song,—"'(I chew the) betel-leaf of my heart and chew cam- 
phor in great bliss, —and then with the goddess Nairámani 
in the neck I pass the night in Mahà-sukha."' Here the 
‘betel-leaf of heart’ stands for the luminous Citta, and cam- 
рһог (4épura=karpira) for semen.* Nairamani (or Nird- 
mani) is the goddess Nairatma or Prajiia,—neck implies the 
Sambhoga-cakra, and night implies the darkness of ignor- 
ance and afflictions. In a song of Kanha-pada we find that 
the uninitiate speak ill of the Dombi (Nairdtmd) but the wise 
never separate her from the neck, i.¢., from the Sambhoga- 
kaya. In another song of Savara-pada we find that the 
yogin remains awake with the damsel Nairatma awakened 
in the neck (i.e., the Sambhoga-cakra).* In a song of Gun- 
dari-pada we find,—‘‘After pressing the three (i.e, after 
purifying and controlling the three nerves), I embrace the 
Yogini....O Yogini, (exclaims the yogin) I shall not live 
even for a moment without thee,—I shall kiss thy lips and 
drink the lotus-juice."5 In another song of Kaánha-páda we 
find,—''Outside the city, O Dombi, is thy cottage; thou 
goest just touching the Brahmins and the shaven-headed 
(and never reveal thyself to them). O Dombi, I shall keep 
company with thee and it is for this purpose that I have be- 
come a naked Kapali without aversions. There is one lotus 
and sixty-four are the petals,—the dear Dombi climbs on it 
and dances there. Honestly do I ask thee, on whose boat 
dost thou come and go? The Dombi sells the loom and also 
the flat basket (made of bamboo). For thee have I done 


1 hia tárhoolá mahüsuhe kápura khái | 
suna nirámani kanthe laid — ráti pohài || 


о. 
2. Cf. fukrarh karpürakarh matam | 
$ 9 Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 44 (A). 
3 debe bie tive Marl н 
biduje tore kantha na 
= бизи, Song No. 18. 
4 kanfhe nairümani bàli jágante upágt || 
Ibid, Song No. 50. 
5 tiadda capt joini de atkavdli | 


join tai vinu khapahi na jfvamil | 
muha cumvt kamala-rasa pfoami || 
* = Song No. 4. 
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away with this drama of life. Thou art the Dombi and I 
am the Kapali, for thee have I put on a garland of bones. 
The Dombi destroys the lake and eats up the lotus-stalk. I 
shall kill thee, Dombi, and take thy life.”* Here, the Dombi 
is the Nairatma and we have already seen that as a Dombi 
(i.e., à woman of the Doma-caste) cannot be touched by a 
Brahmin because of her low caste, so also the Nairátmà can- 
not be realised by the orthodox Brahmin, as she transcends 
all sense-perception.* She, therefore, lives outside the city, 
i.e., outside the world of senses. In the metaphor of selling 
the loom and the basket of bamboo there seems to be a pun 
on some of the words; tanti in the vernacular means a loom, 
but it may also be associated with the Sanskrit word tantri 
or tantra, the thread of mental constructions; the word cãm- 
gedà means a basket (made of bamboo), but the commentary 
explains it as visayabhdsam, i.e., the defiling principle of objec- 
tivity. The lake mentioned above is the body and the lotus- 
stalk is the Bodhi-citta; and the Dombi, unless she is perfect- 
ly purified, spoils both of them. It is for this reason that the 
Dombi should be purified and made steady in order to attain 
the Bodhi-citta. This latter Dombi, however, seems to be 
the vital wind, impure and uncontrolled, and in the Hevajra- 
tantra we find that the element of air is represented by the 
goddess Dombi.’ In a song Vina-pada, who has made a 
lyre with the sun, the moon and the Avadhiti, says that 
when the lyre produces sound, the Vajradhara (the yogin 
himself) dances and the goddess (Nairdtma) sings and thus 
the drama of the Buddha is played.* Kanha-pada says in 
another song, — Of what nature is, O Dombi, thy clever- 
ness?—the aristocrats are outside thee and the Kapalis are 
within (i.e., the arrogant pundits and the orthodox priests 
can never have any access to the Sahaja-Nairatmi, but only 
the Kàpàli yogins can realise her). Thou hast spoiled every- 
thing, through thelaw of cause and effect thou hast destroy- 


1 Bose No. 10. 
2 asparid bhavati yasmat tasmat dombi 
Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 2 (B). 
3 Gf. Earth is Pukka&i, water Savari,fire Candali and air is the Dombi. 
Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 26 (A). 
^ nácanti vàjila ganti deil 
buddha nàtaka visamá hoi || Song No. 17. 
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ed the moon. (The significance is that the Nairatma, when 
covered with the veils of ignorance, deceives the whole world 
through illusory knowledge, in that respect she spoils the 
moon, i.¢., the Bodhi-citta). Some speak ill of thee, but the 
learned never cast thee off from the neck (i.e. the Sambhoga- 
cakra). Thou art the Küma-candüli,—there is no woman 
more cunning and unfaithful than the Dombi."* In another 
song of Kanha-pada we find a beautiful analogy of marriage 
with the Dombi. First follows a wedding procession in 
which existence and extinction are made the musical instru- 
ments palaha and mádala and the mind and the vital wind 
are similarly made two other musical instruments, —the 
-drum is proclaiming a victorious sound and K4nha is on his 
march for marrying the Dombi. By marrying the Dombi 
the gain is the escape from birth, and the transcendental 
region (dnatu-dhdma=anuttara-dhéma) of Mahia-sukha is 
obtained as the dowry. After marriage day and night pass 
away in sex-discourse and the night is passed in the bright 
company of the Yogini (i.e., the dark night of ignorance 
vanishes away at the appearance of the effulgent Sahaja- 
knowledge). The yogin who is in love with the Dombi 
never leaves her even for a moment and always remains mad 
in the Sahaja-bliss.* In a song of Kukkuri-pada we find it 
put into the mouth of the Nairatma,—‘‘I am free from all 
hopes and desires and the void mind is my husband,—the 
nature of the realisation of bliss that proceeds from me can- 
not be expressed."* In another song, Savara-páda says, 
“High is the mountain (i.¢., the spinal column) and there on 
it (i.e. in the Maha-sukha-cakra which is above the spinal 
column) sits the Sabari girl; sheis decked with the coloured 
feathers of the peacock and with a garland of jequirity on 
her neck. O exhilarated Savara, O mad Savara, (exclaims 
the girl on the mountain), do not revel in worldly pleasure; 
I am thy dear consort of the name of Sahaja-sundari (ie. 
beautiful Sahaja-lady). Many are the trees on the mountain 


1 Song No. 18. 
2 Song No. 19. 
3 ин піт атто а 
ore vigod Каћара na jài || 
re Song No. 20. 
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whose branches touch the sky,—the Savari girl decked with 
earrings and the thunder plays alone in this forest. The 
bed-stead of the three elements (viz., body, speech and mind) 
are placed and the Savara spreads the bed in great bliss, and 
the serpent-like Savara (i.e., the citta) and the goddess Nai- 
rátmà (who destroys all the afflictions) pass their night of 
love on that bed."' In another song of Bhusuka-páda he 
says,—‘‘I have steered the thunder-boat through the canal 
of the lotus,—and have left off all the afflictions after reach- 
ing the non-dual Bengal. To-day Bhusuka has indeed be- 
come a Bengalee, for he has taken Candāli as his own wife.”? 
Here the Vajra (the thunder) stands for the Citta-vajra (i.e., 
the adamantine mind) and the lotus stands for the Prajñā, 
and through their union the non-dual truth (Bengal) is 
obtained.? By making Candáli (produced through the union 
of the thunder and the lotus) his wife, the yogin has realised 
the purely non-dual truth. 


1 Sos fod els ММА Ман ине М э 
тотай фїссЛа фатаАїпа заратї| gulari І 
cnp rte Вар дача выл gulf guhadé tohori 1 
pia gharin? nāme sahaja sundari 
nand taruvara maulila re lageli dali\ 
thal sever боа Моди Farea-kundala-oajadhirt 


ia dháu padilà savara mahásukhe seji chaili \ 
aes 


Gf. also. i sihara ' jahi kia vàsa 
voragiri ape mee am. 


K&nha-pada, Doha No. 25. 
ја ndva раді bius ае bakin и 
da Tudiu || 
àji bhusu bargàlt bhailil 
nia gharint candáli leli || 
Song No. 49. 

3 Itisto be noticed that Bengal here represents non-duality. (Cf. also, batge 
FON sila tes Song No. 39). sort totes be so we do not know. MM. Hara 
tri, however, says in his introduction to the  Bauddha-Gán-O-Dohá 
Tatro., «, p. 12) that in the "Shajiys School there are three ways of Sidhani— 
viz., Avadhiiti, Candali and Dombi, or Vangali (i.¢., Bengalee). In the Ava- 
dhüti there is only duality, Candali seems to be a mixture of dualism as well as 
[vix prn but in іа Роты there is only жаннан жй non-duality. In 
Bengal, continues Sastri, there was a istic thought 
and therefore the author Bhusuka says that he has become a Bengalee or a pure 
non-dualist. We, however, do not know on the authority of what text or texts 
MM. Sastri has made these observations. We have never come across any text 
exp! or even mentioning these three ways of рп. Ө Sadhana and it 
seems a puzzle to us why Avadhüti should represent dualism. His assertion 
that Bengal has always stood particularly for non-dual rA does not also 

seem to historically corres 
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(vi) The Final State of Bodhi-citta or the 
State of Mahd-sukha 

From our previous discussions it will be clear that the 
question of the production of the Bodhi-citta and its upward 
march through the different Kayas to the Usiisa-kamala 
so as to be transformed there into Maha-sukha is closely 
associated with the question of raising the Sakti from the 
lowest pole of phenomenalism to the highest pole of absolute 
truth. When the Sakti reaches the Vajra-kaya or the Sahaja- 
kaya she becomes Siinyata herself,—and our prefected Citta 
becomes the lord Vajra-sattva; real Maha-sukha follows 
only when this Sünyatà is united in the Sahaja-kàya with the 
Vajra-sattva. 

There are, however, some signs which are observed by 
the yogin when the ultimate state is produced. In the Sri- 
guhya-samája we find mention of five such signs: the first is 
of the form of a mirage, the second of the form of smoke, 
the third in the form of a firefly, the fourth is like a burning 
lamp and the fifth is like the stainless sky.' These signs are 
rather significant. In the commentary on the Marma-kalika- 
tantra it has been explained that the sign of mirage signifies 
the knowledge about the nature of the world, which at that 
time appears to the yogin to be as illusory as a mirage. 
When the illusory nature of the Dharmas is thus realised, 
there remains no appearance (pratibhdsa) and, therefore, 
everything appears to be smoky, a mere illusory happening 
through the collocation of the causes and conditions like the 
origination of an elephant in magic; this dependent origina- 
tion (pratitya-samutpáda) is the smoky nature of the world 
and hence is the second sign. Again, as for the third sign it 
is said that as the firefly shines in the sky now and then for a 
single moment, so also in this stage perfect knowledge appears 
through the void-nature of the Dharmas like momentary 


1. prathamarh maricikakarars dhümrákárarh dviti; 1 
trtiyam khadyotdkaran caturtharh dípacaj joalam | 
paficaman tu sadá-lokarh nirabkrarh gag: 
Sri-gukya-samaja-tantra, Ch. XVIII, p. 164, (G.O.S.) 
d-gajddiva(t) máyicgajek pratitya-samutapanno nihrrabhdra iti vifvam eva 


? máyi 
ай! imam h 
mee Com. on the Marma-kalikd-tantra, MS. (BN. Sans. No. 83), p. 45(B). 
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flashes and hence is the appropriateness of the third sign." 
In the fourth stage knowledge becomes as bright as a burn- 
ing lamp and in the fifth or the final stage it becomes like 
the clear blue mid-day sky of autumn. These signs are refer- 
red to also by the Sri-kald-cakra-tantra;* but there as well as 
in the Sadariga it is found that smoke is the first sign and 
mirage is the second.® 

But what is the condition of the yogin when the Bodhi- 
citta is produced and the ultimate realisation is obtained? 
It is said in the Vyakta-bhávánugata-tattva-siddhi* that at that 
time all the senses are absorbed within, all thought-cons- 
tructions are destroyed, all the seeds of existence are anni- 
hilated; it is full of lustre of bliss,—it is like the vacant sky 
and yet cool and congenial. It is said elsewhere that at that 
stage it seems as if the senses are all asleep,—the mind enters 
within,—and the body completely absorbed in supreme 
bliss seems to be without any function.® In the Cary4-padas 
we find many songs describing this ultimate stage of perfec- 
tion or the realisation of the Sahaja-nature in the form of 
Mahà-sukha. Kànha-páda in a song compares himself, when 
absorbed in the Sahaja bliss, to an intoxicated elephant; 
like the elephant he has trampled down all the posts of ‘e 
апа ‘var’ or the moon and the sun and torn asunder all the 
various ties, and like the elephant under strong intoxication 
has entered the lake of the lotus and become perfectly 


1 yathd khadyotah khe dkafe kranarh ksanamh dyotate tathaiva....... . bhdvena 
#йпуа!дуйт }һала(тһ) уйн........ iti trtiyarh — і 


» MS., p. 45(B). 
 fünye dhümàdi, etc. MS. (Cambridge, e 1964), р. 33(В). 
gre leap ry ote à ete., Ibid., p. 110(A). 
maricib prakaja-vimala-khadyola eva 


3. Gf. sünyád dkümo «n 
lbid., MS., pp. - 109(A)- ae 
Also Gf. tatra gurüpadefena prathamarh yogt dhiimarh paiyati na maricikdm iti 
Sadanga quoted in the com. on the Marma-kalika-tantra, MS., p. 45(A). 
4 The text is ascribed in the Subhárita-sarkgraha (р. 63) to Saraha-páda, but 
wc do not find mention of the author anywhere in the MS. of the text we have 


at our disposal. 
5 vinivistendriya-vargo nasta-vikalpah samapta-bhava-bijah 1 
Боот, saal?) а gagana-samo ' py adahah fttalah svdduh 
poda dil MS.(C.L.B. Nd 13124), p.89(B). 
6 — soapanti*va mano"ntarviíati'va. 
Quoted i E pde A T No. 31), p. 76(B); al. 
in ri о. » j also 
in the Com. on the Cary&-pada No. 1 (Sastri's Edition). = 
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pacified there.‘ Mahidhara-pida says in a song that he has 
identified himself with the three wooden boards (i.e, the 
three kinds of bliss as belonging to the body, speech and 
mind), or, in other words, he has identified the bliss of the 
body with that of the speech and that again with that of the 
mind and finally identified all with the self? and there 
follows a tremendous roar of the spontaneous anala (anáhata) 
sound;—on hearing that sound the arch-enemy, Mara, 
and all the desires and afflictions of the body vanish away. 
The exhilarated elephant of Citta is marching on—and in 
the sky it is always rubbing the sun and the moon (i.e., all 
principles of duality). Both vice and merit are destroyed, 
the chain is torn away—the posts trampled, and the sound 
of the sky is raising—the Citta enters into Nirvana. The 
Citta neglects all the three worlds, drinks the great liquor 
(of Maha-sukha) and revels in intoxication; thus he becomes 
the lord of the five objects, i.e., becomes the Vajra-sattva 
himself,—and no enemy is then to be found anywhere. In 
the scorching heat of the rays (of Maha-sukha) he has enter- 
ed the skirt of the sky. Mahidhara says, ‘‘When here I sink 
within—nothing is seen by me."* Bhusukapáda says in a 
song,* “The clouds of compassion are shining always after 
pressing down the duality of existence and non-existence. 
The wonderful has risen up in the sky,—behold, Bhusuka, 
the Sahaja-nature! On seeing and hearing it (ie, the 
Sahaja-nature) all the senses are destroyed and the mind 
within revels in solitude."5 As all darkness vanishes with 
the rise of the bright moon in the sky, so also all darkness of 
ignorance is removed through the rise of the Bodhi-citta and 
through the realisation of the Sahaja-bliss the ultimate real- 
ity underlying the objects is also realised. 
! künhu vilasaa ásava-mátá l 
sahaja nalini-vana paisi nività || 


Cary&-pada, Song No. 9. 

2. Cf. $ri- samdja, Ch. II, p. 11 (G.O.S.). 

3 Caryi-pada, Song No. 16. 

4 Ibid., Song. No. 30. 

5 The text а ала) 

nihure pia mane na = NS. 

But the Commentary says,—nibhrtena. nirvikalpkarepa. nija-manah bodhi-ciltaris 
vijra-guroh prasádát sahajolláse dadáti'til So in light of the commentary the 
reading of the text should be,—nihure pia mana de uldsa || Gf. also the Sanskrit 
rendering of the Tibetan version of the line by Dr 

nija-manasi ulldsarh dadati || Ма for, ete., p. 67. 
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PART II 
THE MEDIAEVAL SAHAJIYÀ SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER V 


THE VAISNAVA SAHAJIYĀ CULT 
(i) Transition from Buddhist Sahajiya to Vaisnava Sahajiyé 


Tue Vaisnava Sahajiya movement of Bengal marks the 
evolution of the Buddhist Sahajiyà cult in a different 
Channel as strongly influenced by the love-religion of 
Bengal Vaisnavism. The Vaisnava Sahajiya cult has a 
considerable literature to its credit. As many as two hundred 
and fifty manuscripts of small texts containing the various 
doctrines and practices of the cult are preserved in the 
Manuscript Library of the Calcutta University and about 
an equal number of texts (many of them being common 
with those preserved in the Manuscript Library of the 
Calcutta University) belong to the Manuscript Library 
of the Vaügiya Sáhitya-parisad. These texts, however, 
do not possess much intrinsic literary value and as such 
their contribution to Bengali literature would not have 
been of much importance but for fact that they help us 
in studying a large number of lyrical songs belonging both 
to the Sahajiyà Vaisnava and the standard Vaisnava cults, 
both of which accepted the ideal of Parakiyà love as con- 
trasted with the ideal of Svakiyà love in their doctrines.' 
These love-lyrics, belonging to the province of Vaisna- 
vism, combine in them a genuine poetic vein of an absorb- 
ing human interest with an avowedly religious sentiment 
and as such they offer a good specimen of how far it may 
be possible for erotic sentiment, aesthetic sentiment and 
religious sentiment to combine in popular poetry. In the 
history of the Vaisnava literature of Bengal the most im- 
portantfactoris the gradual evolution of the ideal of Parakiya 
love; but whereas the ideal of Parakiyà love was merely 
recognised as a theological speculation in standard Vaisna- 
vism, it was accepted even in its practical bearing by the 
Sahajiyàs. In the history of Bengal Vaisnavism there secms 


1 For the ideals of Svakiy& and Parakiya see infra, p. 124. 
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to have been a process of interaction between the two sects 
—the practice of the Sahajiyás influencing to a great 
extent the ideal of the Vaisnava poets, and the ideal of the 
Vaisnavas in its turn influencing the practices of the Saha- 
jiyàs. Though the story of the love-episodes of Candidasa, 
the greatest love poet of Bengal, with the washer-woman, 
Rami, is still shrouded in mastery and as such cannot be 
credited historically as supplying proof of Candidasa himself 
being an exponent of the Sahajiya practice, yet we should 
remember that tradition alwaysindicates possibility. Judging 
from the heaps of tradition centering round the figure of 
poct Candidasa and also from the number of Sahajiyà poems 
ascribed to him, it will not be far out of the mark to hold 
that there might have been some truth in the tradition 
of Candidasa himself being a Sahajiyà Sádhaka and that 
his practical culture of the divinisation of human love 
had supplied him with the deep inspiration that made 
him the immortal poet of the Rádhà-Krsna songs. The 
indebtedness of Sri-Caitanya to the love-lyrics of Jaya- 
deva, Vidyapati and Candidasa is well-known through 
the Caitanya-caritamrta (a standard biography of Caitanya) 
and the songs of some other poets; the inspiration derived 
from these songs was not negligible in moulding Caitanya’s 
ideal of divine love. Apart from the controversy over the 
religious view-point of Candidasa and its influence on 
. Caitanya's ideal of love, it may be held that the general 
history of the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement with its stress 
on Parakiya love was closely related to the general devo- 
tional movement of Bengal; it is‘because of this close rela- 
tion between the two that the rich field of Bengali lyrics 
cannot be fully and properly studied without a proper 
study of the Sahajiya religion and literature. 

The lyrics belonging to the Vaisnava Sahajiyà school 
are generally ascribed to the well-known poet Candidàsa 
and to some other poets like Vidyapati, Ripa, Sanatana, 
Vrndavana-diasa, Krsna-disa Kaviraja, Narahari, Narot- 
tama, Locana, Caitanya-dasa and others, and the innu- 
merable Sahajiyā texts are also ascribed to their authorship. 

Such assignment, which was evidently made with a view 
to securing authoritative support from the great Vaisnava 
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poets and thinkers for the unconventional practice of 
the Sahajiyás, need not be credited historically. In their 
zeal for propaganda these Sahajiyás have held all the great 
poets like Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Candidasa and others, and 
the great Vaisnava apostles like Ripa, Sanátana, Svarüpa 
Damodara, Jiva Gosvami and others to be the exponents of 
Sahajiyà practice. Even Sri-Caitanya himself has been 
held by some of the Sahajiyas as having practised Sahaja 
Sadhana with female companions and attained perfection 
through it," as lord Buddha was held by the Buddhist 
Sahajiyis as having practised Sahaja Sadhana in company 
of his consort Сора. It seems, however, that almost all 
the songs (including the enigmatic songs ascribed to Candi- 
dasa well-known as the Ragatmika Padas) and the texts were 
composed by the exponents of the Sahajiya cult in the 
post-Caitanya period, and mostly in or after the seventeenth 
century A.D. 

We have hinted on several occasions that the secret yogic 
practices, round which grew the paraphernalia of the 
different Sahajiya cults, belong neither strictly to the 
Buddhist fold nor exclusively to the Hindu fold; they are 
essentially yogic practices, which by their association with 
different theological systems, either Buddhist or Hindu, 
have given rise to diflerent religious cults. The most import- 
tant of the secret practices is the yogic control of the sex- 
pleasure so as to transform it into transcendental bliss, 
which is at the same time conducive to the health both of the 
body and the mind. This yogic practice with its accessories, 
being associated with the philosophy of Siva and Sakti, 


* It is curiously held by a section of the Sahajiyás that. Caitanya practised 
Sahaja Sadhan& in company of Sathi, daughter of Sdrvabhauma, and it was 
because of this fact that the mother of Sathi once said that she would have her 
daughter a widow. (Cf. Caitanya-caritàmrta, Madhya-lila; Ch. XV). The Saha- 
jiy&s hold thatall the great Vaignava apostles ofstandard Vaiggavism practised 
Sahaja Sidhana with some female companion. Thus it is said in the Vivarta- 
vildsa of Akiticana-disa,—Jrf rip karilà tádhanà mirár sahitel — bhaffa raghu-náth 
kaila karn-bái sáthe || laksmi hira sane karilà gomsdi sandtan | mahdmantra preme 
eod sadd dearan || доййї lokanáth candálini-kamyd sage | doha jan anuräg premer 
taraige || golin? piħgalā se braja-devi samal gisãhi krena-dās sadāi dcarana || 
Spama napitanir sange Sri-jloigomsai | ратата зе bhav kaila yar sbnd nái]| raghu- 
паі gosodmt piriti ulldse1 mird-bdi sarge teha rathd kunda-base || gaur-priyd saige 
дора! bhaffa. garksai | ри одан оре a nái| rüy rümünanda yaje deya- 
Капуй зайде — áropete sthiti iyár larage 
T m Vahga-sáhitya-paricayo, Vol. 1T, p. 1650. 
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stands at the centre of the net-work of the Hindu Tàntric 
systems, and when associated with the speculations on 
Prajíià and Upaya of later Buddhism, has given rise to the 
Tantric Buddhist cults including the Buddhist Sahajiya 
system; and again, when associated with the speculations 
on Krsna and Radha conceived as Rasa and Rati in 
Bengal Vaisnavism, the same yogic practice and disci- 
pline has been responsible for the growth and development 
of the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement of Bengal. It will, 
therefore, be incorrect to say, as has really been said by 
some scholars, that the Vaisnava Sahajiyà movement of 
Bengal is a purely post- Caitanya movement having no rela- 
tion whatsoever with the earlier Buddhist Sahajiyas and 
that the two cults are distinct fundamentally. A close study 

' of the literture of the Vaisnava Sahajiyás will leave no 
room for doubting the clear fact that it records nothing 
but the spirit and ;practices of the earlier Buddhist and 
Hindu Tàntric cults, of course in a distinctly transformed 
form, wrought through the evolution of centuries in different 
religious and cultural environments. The psycho-physio- 
logical yogic processes, frequently referred to in the lyrical 
songs of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas and also in the innumerable 
short and long texts, embodying the doctrines of the cult, 
are fundamentally the same as are found in the Hindu 
Tantras a well as in the Buddhist Tantras and the Buddhist 
songs and Dohas. There are sometimes discrepancies only 
in details and differences more often pertain to terminology 
and phraseology than to conception." 


1 We may point out here that in the literature of the Vaignava Sahajiyas 
we find reference not only to the sexo-yogic practices of the Tāntrics, but also 
to the important yogic practice of drinking the nectar oozing from the moon 
situated ith the lotus of Sahasrára, which practice was emphasised by 
the Nátha-yogins (vide infra, Ch. IX.) Cf.:— 

candra uday haile sudhamyta ksare 1 
pite nà páiyá cakor pipásite mare || 
* * * * 


tirddhva-mukhe 
sarva-kal mil bastu ache tér bhitar || _ ete. 
T vide Sahajiya-sdhitya (edited by M. M. Bose, M.A., pp. 132- 
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It is very interesting to note in this connection that like 
some of the texts of the Sahajiya Buddhists some of the 
Bengali texts of Sahajiya Vaisnavism, composed some time 
between the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries, are 
introduced in the form of a dialogue between Siva and 
Sakti, who are depicted as discussing the secrets of the 
Vaisnava Sahajiya Sadhana,‘ and in the Ananda-bhairava 
it is hinted that Hara or Siva himself practised this Sahaja 
Sadhana in the company of the different Saktis in the 
country of the Kucnis (women belonging to the Koc tribe). 

We have discussed before at length the salient features 
of the Buddhist Sahajiyà cult and literature. The Vaisnava 
Sahajiyás, like ‘other medieval schools who were Saha- 
jiyás in a broader sense, and of whom we shall speak in 
detail in the next chapter, harped on the same string. But 
we have seen that the angle of vision from which the differ- 
ent schools of Indian religious thought criticised one another 
was different. Consequently, whereas the criticism of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas represents an admixture of the spirit of 
Buddhism, Vedanta, Tantra and Yoga, the criticism of the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas is marked by a dominating spirit of 
love, which is the watchword of their Sadhana, although, 
however, the lurking influence of Yoga and Tantra is not 


Again, haile sada Jjodlé-joalan nay 
a утпа дем їшд1 
bis mdre gay amrte jtydy 
i adbhut kathd || * 
Amrta-rasãvali, Ibid., p. 163. 
Gf. also:— cünder káche avalà ye áche 
sti ye raseri săr || 
bigete ample milan ekatre 
f oa one d ү ), which he 
These principles of bisa (poison) and ampta (nectar), which represent t 
жы of the Sun and the Moon of the yogins (vide infra, Ch, IX) were 
transformed by the Vaisnava Sahajiyas into the principles of kama (carnal desire) 
and prema (pure love). . 
Cf. bis youd jarite pare) sei se sddhak rügete tare || 
sadhane stdhak pakeita nay bis khele seho ndi bécay || 
biete amrte ekui hay | bis jári kare amrtamay || 
Vide Sj. $., Song No. 82. эк! 

* See Agama-grantha and Ananda-bhairara edited by Mr. M. M. Bose in Sj. $.; 
see also the bibliography of seventy-nine Sahajiyà texts with short notes on 
them by Mr. M. M. Bose in a pamphlet reprinted from the J. D. L., Vol. XVI. 

2 ek ek gune kaila ekek prakrtil harake bhajaye save bhaw upapati || 

Sakti jane rasa-tattva ar jane 3айЁате1 | sahaj bastu áscádila kutani nagare || 
The dalliances of Siva with the Kucnis is very well known in the Sirdyanas of 
Bengali literature. 
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altogether missing. The Buddhist Sahajiyas, we have 
seen, inherited from the Yogic and T4ntric schools in 
general the spirit that all truth underlying the universe 
as a whole is contained in the microcosm of the human 
body; this belief, we shall presently see, was brought 
by the Vaisnava Sahajiyds to a deeper significance, which 
inspired them to declare to the world abroad, “Hearken 
men, my brothers,—man is the truth above all truths,— 
there is nothing above that."' Again, the same spirit of 
Guruváda that characterises the songs, Dohàs and other 
Sanskritic texts of the Buddhist Sahajiyas as also the 
literature of the medieval saints, characterises also the 
songs and other texts of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas.* Again, 
; as many of the Buddhist Siddhácaryas and medieval 
saints employed an extremely enigmatic and paradoxical 
style in their songs in describing the secrets of their Sadhana, 
so also it was the custom with the Vaisnava Sahajiyàs to 
couch the secrets of their cult under a similar enigmatic 
style. Many of the songs ascribed to Candidàsa are good 
specimens of such an enigmatic style. Thus it is clear that 
in spirit as well as in literary representation the relation 
between the Buddhist Sahajiyás and the Vaisnava Saha- 
jiyàs clearly shows an easy gliding from the one to the other. 
Historically it seems that the fall of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal marked also the fall of Buddhism in the pro- 
vince and that there was something like a Hindu revival 
during the reign of the Senas, who succeeded the Palas. 
Vaisnavism, based mainly on the love-dalliances of the 
cowherd Krsna with the cowherd girl Radha, began to 
gain popularity during the reign of the Senas and the 
first Bengali Vaisnava poet to sing the sweet immortal 
songs of Radha-Krsna was Jayadeva, who is said to have 
been the court-poet of the last Sena King Laksmanasena 
in the last half of the twelfth century a.p. Candidasa of the 
fourteenth century popularised the legends and ideals of 


1 una he mánus bhài | 
ой е a 
tahdr upare nai |] 
ascribed to Candiddsa. 
Бы Vide the soags on Guru collected in the anthology Sahajiyd Sahitya by Mr. 
зс. 
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the love of Radha and Krsna through his exquisite lyrical 
poems. Similar lyrics were composed also by poet Vidyā- 
pati of Mithila, who was contemporancous with Candids 
and enjoyed enormous popularity in Bengal; this wide- 
spread popularity of the Radha-Krsna songs began to 
influence the mind of the people belonging to all sub strata 
of the society. It was through the influence of this love- 
ideal of the Rádhà-Krsna songs that the ideology of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyás gradually began to change, and the 
change of methodology was consequent on the change of 
ideology. 

With the popularity of the Rádhà-Krsna songs the ideal 
of Parakiyà Rati, or the unconventional love between man 
and woman not bound by the conjugal tie, became em- 
phasised. In almost all the theological discussions of the 
Vaisnavas of the post-Caitanya period the superiority of 
this ideal of Parakiyà love to that of Svakiyà was variously 
demonstrated. In his Typical Selections from Old Bengali 
Literature (Vol. II, pp. 1638-1643) Dr. D. C. Sen has quoted 
two old documents, belonging to the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, where we find that regular debates were 
arranged between the Vaisnava exponents of the Parakiya 
and the Svakiyà ideals of love, and in the debates the up- 
holders of the Svakiyà view were sadly defeated and had to 
sign documents admitting the supremacy of the Parakiyà 
ideal of love. This wil help us in guessing how much 
influence this Parakiyà ideal did exert on the people of the 
time belonging to the Vaisnava fold. This ideal of Para- 
kiyà love has been the strongest factor in moulding the 
doctrines of the Sahajiyà Vaisnavism of Bengal. 

It is customary to sneer at the Vaisnava Sahajiya cult 
as an order of debauchery under the cloak of religion. 
Abuses and aberrations there are in every religion, and 
there is no denial of the fact that debauchery found its 
field of play in the Tantric schools, both of Hinduism and 
Buddhism and in the school of the Vaisnava Sahajiyás, but 
that should not be the only point for consideration in 
judging the value of these religious orders. As students 
of literature, religion and culture, let us, like the wise 
swan, drink only milk out of a mixture of milk and water. 
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We have pointed out before that the innumerable texts 
available on the doctrines and practices of the Sahajiyas 
few can be said to possess much intrinsic merit; but the 
lyrics of the Sahajiyás, whoever might have been their 
author, really reached a high pitch of poetry and philosophy, 
and these songs assigned a sublime value to human love; 
and with this deification of human love humanity as a 
whole has also been deified, and heaven above and earth 
below have met together in the songs of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyà poets. 


(i) The mode of Transformation 
Let us now follow the mode of transformation of the 
ideology of the Buddhist Sahajiyas into that of the Vaisnava 
. Sahajiyás. The final aim of the Buddhist Sahajiyas, apart 
| from the customary way of describing it as the Vacuity, 
or the Prajiia, or the Bodhi-citta, was supreme bliss,—and 
, this conception of the final state of the Buddhist Sahajiy4s 
differed from that of the early Buddhists in this that the 
Maha-sukha state of Nirvana is a definitely positive 
state, while the earlier Buddhistic tendency was towards 
negation; again, the conception of the Buddhist Sahajiyas 
differs from the general conception of the final state of the 
different schools of yoga in this that it is not a state of 
absolute dissolution; though it is a state of arrest and a 
negative state in so far as it involes the arrest of all states 
and processes of mind, it is a positive state of supreme 
bliss. Of course, sometimes this state of supreme bliss has 
been criticised as a state of mere thought-construction,— 
and Nirvana has been defined as a pure state of negation 
bereft of all sorts of thought-constructions;' but in general 
Maha-sukha itself, bereft of subjectivity and objectivity, has 
been held to be the final state—the state of vacuity and 
perfect enlightenment. The final state of Maha-sukha as 
the state of Sahaja of the Buddhists is also the final state of 

1 ydodn kalcit vikalpah prabhavati manasi ty@jya-riipo hi tdodn 

yo sdvénanda-riipah parama-sukha-karah so'pi sarhkalpa-mátrah | 
“yo vd vairdgya-bhavas tadapi tad ubhayart tad bhavasyd’ gra-hetu 
ME re aaa Pe ect b.e te 

A А Gnd 18 (быш. : MM , quoted in the Com. on Carya 
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‘Sahaja with the Vaisnava Sahajiyás; but the Vaisnavas con- 
-ceived this Sahaja state as the state of supreme love, and 
this supreme love has been conceived as the primordial 
:substance which underlies the world-process as a whole. But 
how can this Sahaja be the ultimate reality? Itis the ulti- 
mate reality inasmuch as it is the non-dual state of the unity 
-of Siva and Sakti, which are but the two aspects of the ab- 
‘solute reality as conceived in the Hindu Tantras.' Again in 
the Buddhist schoolitis the non-dual state of unity of Prajia 
and Upaya which are also the two aspects of the absolute 
reality? The principles of Siva and Sakti or Upaya and 
Prajfia are represented by man and woman, and it is, 
therefore, that when through the process of Sadhana man 
and woman can realise their pure nature as Siva and Sakti, 
.or Upaya and Prajiia, the supreme bliss arising out of the 
union of the two becomes the highest state whereby one 
-can realise the ultimate nature of the absolute reality. Now 
the conception of Krsna and Radha of the Vaisnavas was 
interpreted by the Sahajiyas in a sense akin to the con- 
«ception of Siva and Sakti, or Upaya and Prajfia,—and 
all males and females were thought of as physical mani- 
festation of the principles of Krsna and Radha. So, the 
highest state of union of the two, which is the state of 
‘supreme love, is the final state of Sahaja. Thus the theolo- 
‘gical speculations centering round the love-dalliances of 
Radha and Krsna in standard Vaisnavism could very easily 
be assimilated by the Sahajiyas into their cult. Moreover, 
the standard Vaisnava schools of devotion were all deadly 
against the final aim of liberation either in any sense of 
negation, or in the merging of the individual self in the 
absolute. The supreme state of the Vaisnavas is no state 
.of absolute cessation, or annihilation,—it is a positive state, 
though of asupra-mental nature, of the eternal flow ofdivine 
love—like the smooth and incessant flow of oil. This ideal 
cof the final positive state of love could very well be utilised 
by the Sahajiyas in a slightly modified way and thus the 
Sahajiyds could gradually associate their practices with the 


1 Vide infra, Ch. XIV. 
2 Infra, Ch. XIV, Supra, Ch. 1. 
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whole network of Bengal Vaisnava theology. And once 
the practices of the Sahajiyás could be thus associated with 
the Vaisnava theology, their whole ideology and metho- 
dology began to be influenced palpably by those of standard 
Vaisnavism. 

The main deviation of the Vaisnava Sahajiyàás under the 
sway of Vaisnavism was towards a psychological develop- 
ment, and it will be more correct to speak of it as an 
innovation through a process of gradual transformation. 
The Tantric schools, which emphasised the sexo-yogic 
practice (and all schools did not certainly emphasise or 
encourage it), were essentially schools of psycho-physio- 
logical yogic practices; but already in the Buddhist Sahajiya 
we find a tendency towards the psychological development. 
There we sometimes find it explained that the most intense 
sex-emotion, produced under a perfect control of yoga, has 
the capacity of suspending the ordinary states and processes. 
of the mind and producing a non-dual state of supreme 
bliss, where, absorbed in the unfathomable depth of 
emotion, our mind shakes off all its relation to objects 
and all its character as the subject; and this unique state 

. of bliss is the absolute state of Sahaja-realisation. This 
psycholoical aspect of the Sàdhanà was, however, most 
empasised in the school of the Vaisnava Sahajiyás, with 
whom the Sahaja Sadhana soon developed more into a 
religion of psychological discipline in the culture of love 
than a religion of mere psycho-physiological yogic process. 
In fact, the importance of the Vaisnava Sahajiyàs consists 
in the high pitch which they reached in their enquiry and 
practical culture of love-psychology and in the new inter- 
pretation of our whole being offered in the light of love. It 
was a religious process of thedivinisation of human love and 
the consequent discovery of the divine in man. As we have 
said before, the psycho-physiological yogic process was 
there, but its yogic aspect was dominated by the psycholo- 
gical aspect of the Sahajiyás with which we are mainly 
interested in our present study. 
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(iti) The Psychological Aspect of the Sadhana of the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas 


(A) The Ideal of Love 


The psychological aspect of the Sahaja-sádhanà of the 
Vaisnavas grew mainly with the philosophy of Radha and 
Krsna and the eternal love between them in the land of 
eternity. It is, therefore, necessary, first of all, to elucidate 
the philosophy of Radha-Krsna and their eternal love as 
conceived by the Vaisnavas. According to the philosophical 
and theological works of Bengal Vaisnavism (popularly 
known as Gaudiya Vaisnavism) Radha is nothing but the 
transfiguration of the infinite potency of love contained in 
the very nature of Krsna. The ultimate Being, it is held, 
may be conceived in three of its states, either as the un- 
qualified Brahman, or as the Paramatman, the indwelling 
principle of all beings, or as the Bhagavan, the active and 
qualified God. Krsna as Bhagavan possesses three powers, 
viz., Svariipa-sakti, i.e., the power which He possesses by 
virtue of His ultimate nature, Jiva-fakti or the power through 
which all the beings are produced (also known as the 
Tatastha-sakti, the accidental power), and the Mayd-sakti, 
through which evolves the material world. This Svarüpa- 
sakti of the Lord has again three attributes, viz., the attribute 
of existence (sat), the attribute of pure consciousness (cit) 
and the attribute of bliss (dnanda). The potency of the three 
attributes acts like three powers, in the nature of God, which 
are known as Sandhini (the power of existence), Sarivit 
(the power of consciousness) and Hladini (the power of bliss 
which is of the nature of infinite love). The transfiguration 
of this power of bliss or love is Radha, and as such the very 
being of Radha is already involved in the very nature 
of Krsna and the two are one and the same in the ultimate 
principle. Why then the apparent separation of Radha 
from Krsna? It is for the self-realisation of Krsna. God 
has within His nature two aspects, the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed, and without the reality of the enjoyed He cannot 
even realise His own nature as the enjoyer. Radha repre- 
sents the eternal enjoyed while Krsna is the eternal enjoyer, 
—and the enjoyed and the enjoyer being co-relative, the 
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reality of the one involves the reality of the other; or, in 
other words Radha as the eternal enjoyed is as much real 
as Krsna the eternal enjoyer. This inseparable relation 
between the two is the eternal love-dalliance of Krsna with 
Radha,—and as Radha is eternally realising the value of her 
whole being with reference to her relation to the eternal 
enjoyer Krsna, Krsna too is eternally enjoying Radha to 
realise the infinite potency of love and bliss that is in him. 
This mutual relation of love is the secret of the whole drama 
enacted in the eternal land of Vrndàvana. This eternal 
sport (lil) or love-dalliance of Radha and Krsna does not 
presuppose any kind of shortcoming or imperfection in the 
nature of the ultimate reality, it follows from the very nature 
of the ultimate reality as such. 

This relation of eternal love between Radha and Krsna has 
been conceived and expressed in the Vaisnava theology and 
literature anthropomorphically through analogies of human 
love. So, to understand the nature of this divine love, 
human love has been analysed psychologically into all 
its varieties and niceties to the minutest details, and it has 
been found on analysis that divine love can be expressed 
only through the analogy of the most intense and the most 
romantic and unconventional love that exists between a man 
and a woman who become bound together by the ideal 
of love for love’s sake. Post-nuptial love is not the highest 
ideal of love so far as the intensity of emotion is concerned,— 
for long association and acquaintance devour the strange 
mystery, which is the salt of love, and social convention 
and legal compulsion take away much from the passion in 
it and thus make it commonplace and attenuated. The 
highest ideal of human love, which is the most intense, is 
the love that exists most privately between couples, who 
are absolutely free in their love from any consideration of 
loss and gain, who defy the society and transgress the law 
and make love the be-all and end-all of life. This is the 
ideal of Parakiya love,' which is the best human analogy 

| for divine love. It is because of this theological ideal that in 
none of the legends of Radha-Krsna is Radha depicted as the 


1 Parakiyd love literally means the love of a man for a woman, who legally 
belongs to another man. 
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wife of Krsna, she is generally depicted as the wife of 
another cowherd, or as a maid just attaining the prime 
of youth. 

Sri- Caitanya, as he has been docetically conceived by his 
followers, combined in him the enjoyer and the enjoyed,— 
and it has been said that he was of the ultimate nature of 
Krsna hallowed with the lustre of the supreme emotion 
of Radha (radhd-bhd@va-dyuti-suvalita). This speaks of the 
religious attitude of Caitanya. Though he himself became 
often conscious of his true self as none but Krsna, his domi- 
nating religious attitude was Rddhd-bhdva or the love attitude 
of Radha towards Krsna. This Radhd-bhdva, or the reli- 
gious attitude of the devotee towards God as the attitude 
of the most unconventional romantic love of a woman 
towards her beloved, may be recognised as the funda- 
mental tone of the religion preached by Caitanya, not so 
much by sermons and teachings as by his tears and frequent 
love-trances. 

The religious attitude of the Vaisnava poets of Bengal, 
as represented in the innumerable love-lyrics, composed by 
them, was not, however, exactly the same as that of 
Caitanya. The attitude of the Vaisnava poets was Sakhi- 
bhava rather than Rádha-bháva. Sri-Caitanya placed himself 
in the position of Radha and longed with all the tormenting 
pangs of heart for union with his beloved Krsna; but the 
Vaisnava poets, headed by Jayadeva, Candidása and 
Vidyapati, placed themselves rather in the position of the 
Sakhis, or the female companions of Radha and Krsna, who. 
did never long for their union with Krsna,—but ever 
longed for the opportunity of witnessing from a distance 
the eternal love-making of Radha and Krsna in the supra- 
natural land of Vrndavana  (afrákrta-orndávana). This 
eternal lild is the eternal truth, and, therefore, it is this 
eternal /ilà—the playful love-making of Rádhà and Krsna, 
which the Vaisnava poets desired to enjoy. If we analyse 
the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva we shall find not even a single 
statement which shows the poet’s desire to have union 
with Krsna as Radha had,—he only sings praises of the lila 
of Radha and Krsna and hankers after chance just to have 
a peep into the divine lila, and this peep into the divine 
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а із Ње highest spiritual gain which these poets could think 
of. The exclamation—‘Glorious be the secret dalliances of 
Radha and Krsna on the bank of the Jumna"* sounds the 
key-note of the Vaisnava attitude of Jayadeva. The same is 
the attitude of Candidas and Vidyapati, who were absorbed 
in the lila of Radha-Krsna, who indulged themselves in 
making comments on the Ji/é,—and longed to have the 
chance to stand by when Radha and Krsna were united in 
their love.* 

It is to be noted that in the religious discourse, which took 
place between Sri-Caitanya and Rày Ràmànanda, the 
latter stressed Sakhi-bhdva as the best means for realising 
divine love. The theological explanation of this Sakhi-bhava 
is not far to seek. The general Vaisnava view is that Jiva 
being the Tatastha Sakti of Krsna is, after all, a Prakrti and 
its pride as being the Purusa (purusabhimdna) must be 
removed before it can be permitted to have its proper place 
in the eternal region of Svarüpa-sakti, and even then only 
as a Sakhi, rather than as Ràdhà, and never as Krsna. 

To put the poetical utterances of the Vaisnava poets in 
a clear theological form we should say that, according to 
them, the absolute reality has from the very beginning divided 
itself for the sake of self-realisation into two counterparts 
as the enjoyer and the enjoyed, or as Krsna and Radha; 
these Krsna and Radha are not mere abstract notions,— 
neither are they purely legendary figures invented through 
the imagination of the poets,—they are concrete in their 
divine form and represent the original concrete type of the 
two aspects of the nature of the absolute as the lover and 
the beloved having their eternal dalliances in the supra- 


* rüdhü-mádhavayor ji Jom i ira (1. rahah-kelayah || 
'ovinda, 1. 
2 Cf. àji malayánila mrdu bahata 
Te — сатаа рай 1 ды 
dva-bhare gedagede а cdmara dhuldyata 

pide rahi capdidāsa. u 
Songs of Candid&s, Parisat edition. 

Again, dukuri jana àkula duhurh karu kora | 

duhu iH bidyapati bhora || 
Ipa-taru, Song No. 484. 
3 Caitanya-caritamyla, mm Ch. viii. 
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natural land of Vrndavana.' The historical personages 
of Radha and Krsna as the cowherd boy and the cowherd 
girl in the geographical area of Vrndivana are but the 
temporal manifestation of the eternal type, a condescension 
of the supra-natural in the natural form so as to help man 
to understand the eternal in terms of the temporal? The 
Vaisnava pocts sang of the historical love-episodes of 
Radha and Krsna with the belief that corresponding to 
these love-episodes on earth there are the eternal love- 
episodes of Radh4-Krsna in the Aprakyla or supra-natural 
Vrndavana and the historical episodes will enable them to 
form an idea of and to have a peep into the eternal episodes, 
the realisation of which is the summum bonum of the spiritual 
life. 

We have seen that the religious approach of Sri-Caitanya, 
as depicted by Krsnadás Kaviráj in his work, the Caitanya- 
caritamyta, was somewhat different from that of the Vaisnava 
poets. The post-Caitayna Vaisnava poets stuck mainly to 
the tradition of the pre-Caitanya Vaisnava poets in their poetic 
treatment of the love-episodes of Radha and Krsna and 
the Vaisnava Sahajiyas received their philosophy of Radha- 
Krsna from these Vaisnava poets. The Sahajiyàs believed 
in the eternal dalliances of Radha-Krsnain the highest ѕрігі- 
tual land,—but they further held that the eternal concrete 
spiritual type manifested itself not only in the historical per- 
sonages of Radha and Krsna, but that it reveals itself in 
actual men and women themselves. Every man has within 
him the spiritual essence of Krsna, which is his Svarüpa 


toy. sekhdne kil] mitya rds hay || nitya mahotsav || etc. 
9 " pagent Narottam, B.S.P.P. Vol. IV. No. 1. 
Again, rüdhd-krgma rasa-brem ekui se hay | 
nilya nilya dhvarsa nài nitya birājay no т f B38. PLP 
Sahaja-upásand-tattva 'arupni-raman, B. S. P. P., 
m B. S. 1335, No. 4. 
Again, nilya-lild-kysner náhika pärāpār 1 
avifrdin bahe lild yena кайра (һайт || 
Siddhdnta-candrodaya of Mukunda-dis, (Published by 
Manindra-nandi p. 58; Sec also pp. 58-64). 
nija-fakti Srt-rddhika lata nanda-suta | 
brndácane nitya-lilà karaye adbhuta || 
" indir p. 91. i 
se krena rädhikäār hayen prüna-pati 
rādhā saha nitya-lilā kare divā rāti || Ibid. 
2 Vide, Rati-vildsa-paddhati, MS. (C.U., 572). 
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(real nature) associated with his lower existence, which is: 
his physical form or Ripa, and exactly in the same way 
every woman possesses within her a lower self associated 
with her physical existence, which is her Rüpa,—but with- 
in this Rüpa resides the Svarüpa of the woman, which is 
her ultimate nature as Radha. It is none but Krsna and 
Radha who reside within men and women, and it is this 
Krsna and this Radha that are making dalliances as men 
and women.' These rüpa-lilà and svariipd-lila of Radha~ 
Krsna have also been explained as the prdkrta-lilé and 
aprakrta-lilé (i.e., sports in the natural plane and the supra- 
natural plane).* This view of holding men and women to 
be nothing but physical manifestation of Radha and Krsna 
seems to have been inherited by the Vaisnava Sahajiyas 
from the earlier Tantric philosophy. In the Hindu Tantras, 
we have seen, all men and women have been held to be 
nothing but the incarnations of Siva and Sakti manifested 
in the physical form,—and in the Buddhist philosophy 
they have been spoken of as the embodiment of Upaya 
and Prajiia respectively, and this philosophy has most pro- 
bably influenced the Vaisnava Sahijiyás in their belief of 
men and women being Krsna and Radha in their Svarüpa. 
We have pointed out before that many of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyà texts are introduced in the form of the earlier 
Agamas and Nigamas, and in these texts Krsna and Radha 
have always been explained as nothing but the different 
forms of Siva and Sakti, and we have also pointed out that 
Siva has sometimes been described as practising the Sahaja 
Sadhana with Sakti as Krsna with Radha. 

Even in a popular Vaisnava text like the Brahma-sarithita, 
which was brought by Sri-Caitanya himself from South 
India, the Tantric influence on Vaisnavism is palpable. 
In the fifth chapter (which only is available now-a-days) . 
of the Brahma-samhita we find that the lotus of thousand 


+ prakața haite jadi kabhu mane mane hay 1 
riipavesa hayia tave lila äsvāday || 


Serna para sa басаст: А0 
rasamay deha dhari ras árodday || 
Dipse tl, M MS. M No. 564), p. 13(A). 


Again,—manusya svariipe kar 
vue P.P., B.S. 1307, No. 1. 
2 See Rati-vildsa-paddhati, MS. (С. О. Ne 572), pp. 3(A)-3(B). 
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petals in the cerebrum-region is described as Gokula, the 
abode of Krsna. Within the lotus we find description 
also of the Tantric Jantra (the physiological machinery 
through which truth is to be realised) as also of the kilaka 
(the wedge, the support). Siva of the nature of the liiga 
(the symbol of the male productive energy) is described 
as the Lord Narayana and Sakti of the nature of the 
Joni (the symbol of the female productive energy) is 
described as Rama Devi (the consort of Narayama).' 
Again it has been said in the Sri-haya-firga-paficarátra, 
“Hari (the saviour) as the Paramātman is the Lord, Sri 
is called his power (sakti); goddess Śrī is the Prakrti and 
KeSava is the Purusa; the goddess can never be without 
Visnu and Hari (Visnu) cannot be without the goddess, 
born in the lotus. It has also been said in the Visnu- 
purdna,—‘The mother of the world is eternal and she 
remains inseparable with Visnu; as Visnu is all-permeating 
so also is she.’’3 

It is very interesting to note in this connection that there 
is a small poetical work, entitled Sädhaka-rañjana,* by 
Kamala-kanta (who flourished in the first half of the 
nineteenth century) where the yogic Kulu-kundalini 
Sakti has been conceived exactly in the image of Radha; 
she is described in exactly the same way with the same 
imageries and even in the same diction as Radha is des- 
cribed in the Vaisnava literature. The rise of the Sakti to 
meet Siva in the Sahasrára has been sung as the 
coming out of Radha to meet her beloved in private.’ The 


3? See Brahma-sarhhità, Ch. V, verses (2-10). (Baharampur edition). 
? paramátmá harir decas tac chaktih Srir thodita di 
Srir devi prakrti pro prokta уы purusah smyi 
na vi visnund. vind devi na harih ратајат vin met 
Quoted in the Blagazat-sandarbha of the Au iris of Jiva Gosvimi. 
3. nityaiva sd jagan-matd visnoh irir anapayint 
athà sarvo-gato vispus tathatveyarh dvij р 
of. also:—apararh t» aksarar yd а ран  jada-rüpikà Y 
drih para prakrtih proktá cetand vigmu-sardrayá || 
Quoted in the Bhagarat-sandarbha. 
4 Edited jointly by Messrs. Basanta Ranjan Ray and Atal Bihari Ghosh. 
Sahitya-parisad-granthivali, No. 71. 
* We are quoting here a few specimens:— 
gaja-pati-nandita gati avilambe 1 
kuñcita keja nivela nitambe || 
cãru carapa gati ábharana-vrade | 
nakhara-mukura-kara kimakara ninde || 
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philosophical concepts of the pairs Siva-Sakti and Krsna- 
Radha were generally confused; and as a matter of fact 
Purusa-Prakrti, Siva-Sakti and Krsna-Radha mean ‘all 
the same in popular theology. This fact has helped the 
development of the theological belief in the Vaisnava 
Sahajiya school that men and women are but the Rüpa of 
the Svarüpa as Krsna and Radha. But the important point 
to be remembered in this connection is that while in the 
’Sahajiya Sadhana the Krsnahood of man has been admit- 
ted it has never been admitted in the Standard Vaisnava 
school under any circumstances. 

According to the Vaisnava Sahajiyés the region of 
Sahaja is an ideal transcendental region and it is generally 
styled as the ‘land of eternity’ (nityer desa)—this is the Nitya- 
Vrndavana or the eternal Vrndavana as contrasted with 
the other two kinds of Vrndavana, viz., Mana-Vrndavana 
and Nava-Vrndavana or Vana-Vrndavana. By Nava- 
Vrndavana the Sahajiyas refer to the geographical Vrnda- 
vana, and by Mana-Vrndavana the Vrndavana of the 
mental plane of the Sadhaka, and the Nitya-Vrndávana 
transcends both. In this Nitya-Vrndavana (also called the 

urasi sarasi-ruha bémé 1 
kari-kara fikhara nitambini rámà || 
myga-pati dilra sikhara-mukha сйуа \ 
kaji-laja Кура sucaficala báya || 
nábhi gabhira niraja-bihàra | 
баі kamala-kuca bhàra || 
М alase sakhi angel 
dolita deha suneha tarange || 
sumadhura hàsa prakàtai bála \ 
bálátapa-ruci nayana bifàlà || 
* * * * 
ratana-sedi рата sura-taru-müla | 
ате! 
г 
Kamala amie hiri balihäri 1 
Sddhaka-rafijana, pp. 3-4. 


kadamva kusuma jan: ta sihare tanu 
di yadavadhi nirakhiläm tå tire 

 Jadi pásarite cài pàsari jài 
end dukha kahiva kahare| ll 

sei se jivana mor а mana-cor 
ramant raser siromani | 

parihari loka-lāje rākhiva hrday mājhe 

nà chádiva divas 

hena anumüni tare M hrdi karagáre 
nayána pahari diye rakhi, 

Kámini kariye curi palljare püri 

animekhe hena rüpa dekhi || ctc., Ibid., p. 10. 


Again — 
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gupta-candra-pura) resides Sahaja of the nature of pure love 
which flows between Radha and Krsna in and through 
their eternal dalliances. This Sahaja as the Supreme Delight 
is the ultimate substance underlying the whole world" 
and it can never be realised as such in the gross material 
world of ours.? But how should then men and women of 
this world attain Sahaja? It is said in reply that there is a 
passage or transition from this world to the other,—or 
rather this gross world can itself be transformed into the 
Nitya-Vrndavana by the process of spiritual culture, and 
the principle of nescience, which is responsible for the 
grossness of the world can thus be removed. This removal 
of the fundamental principle of nescience and of the prin- 
ciple of grossness with it through a process of continual 
psychological discipline, is the primary requisite for Sahaja 
Sádhanà,—and when this is effected it is revealed to the 
Sadhaka that the difference between this world and that is 
more imaginary than real. At that moment there remains 
no distinction between our physical existence and our 
spiritual existence.’ It has been said in a poem ascribed 
Candidas, ‘‘Great is the difference between this world and 
that,—this is the truth known to all ordinary people; but 
there is a way of transition from the one to the other,—don’t 
speak of it to any one else."* 


Again,— caficala capalà jiniye prabalà abalà mrdu madhu hase 1 
sumani unmani laiye ;айрїлї dhdila Maine nba ie 
unmata-befá big. Teeter manimaya ábharana 
timira bindfi poms dhày e" г јћшли jluxs nij mpra na baje 1 
jati kula ndfiye upanita dsiye amrta sarovara tire 1 
prema-bhare тады shar pale ta manda samite | 

. 
keli инин Эйн harapura adi nat Bi 1 
iye driye punarapi ramant birdje 
обам Sasadhara barise нш ойде 1 
kamalakdnta heri mukha-mepdala bhasai prema- A “ 
р. 


1 en Sj. ie . Song No. 59. 


°С) i V en cl bhay táhàri mane || 

y Map had Рту зщ ehali bacile jagat mare | 

jagat eee Jagat dubile dmi se tari || 
Ampla-rasdvali, Sj. S. P. 161. 


| Here jagat means the changing к= reality. 


3 Sri-niip svarüp hay svarüp sri-rij 
T x á А aks, MS. (C. U. 1111), p. 18(B). 
^ se defe e defe anek antar 

janaye sakal loke 1 
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We have seen that Sahaja as the absolute reality of the 
nature of pure love involves within it two factors, i.e., the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed, represented in the Nitya-Vrndà- 
vana by Krsna and Radha. These principles of the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed are known in the Sahajiya school as the 
Purusa and the Prakrti, manifested on earth as the male 
and the female. It has been said in a song (ascribed to 
Candidás)— "There are two currents in the lake of love, 
which can be realised only by the Rasikas (i.e., people 
versed in Rasa). When the two currents remain united 
together in one, the Rasika realises the truth of union."* 


se dede e dese mifdmisi ache 
е Каћа Коуа пй Кайе || 
Sj. S. Song No 84. 
t paramātmär dui náma dui rip 1 
eimate ek dharaye soarüp || 
tahe dui bhed hay purus prakrti 
sakaler mül hay sei rasa-murati || 


paramdimà Ware rti dui rip | 
— bàs raser svarüp || 
Ratna-sára, MS. (C.U. No. 1111), p. 52(B). 


Again Cf. rasa üsvádan lági haild dui murttil 


ei hetu prakrti-bháo karaye àfray || 
А Doipato ioala-grantha,MS.(C-U-No.564) рр. 1(B )-2(A)- 
Also,— ek brahma jakhan dvitiya nāhi ari 
sei kale suni isvar karen vicar || Š 
apurova raser chestā apurvva karan | 
kemane haive iha karen bhdvan ї 


haila 
manete ünanda haiyá bibhvol haila 
ardha afga haite dmi prakrti haiva | 
athgini radhika nam tahdr haive \) 
pani raser murtti kariva dháran | 
rasa dsvadiva mi kariyd jatan || 
Ibd. pp 1(B)-12(A). (Gf-Brhad-dranyaka, 1,4,1-3.) 
Again, еі уе sahaj-bastu sahaj tar gatil 
nàrt purus rüpe satata bihare || 
е Prema-vilasa of Yugal-Kigor Dis. 
Vide, Vanga-sahitya-paricay, Vol. IL, р. 1662. 
Again, sei rüpete kare kufjete bihàr | 
sei krgna ei rádhà ekui dkàr || 
rüdhà haile nirdkàr raser svarüp | 
ataev dui rūp hay ek rūp || 
 Ràdha-rasa-kárikà, Vide Vahga-sáhitya-paricay, Vol. III, p. 1671. 
а prema-sarovare duifi аі 
бонна kare rasik kare i 
lui dhàrà yakhan ekatre thake 
takhan rasil 


dots of Capdidis. 
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Through man and woman flow these two currents of love,— 
man and woman are, therefore, the gross manifestations 
of the same principles of which Krsna and Radha are the 
pure spiritual representations. Man and woman, in other 
words, are manifestations on earth of the eternal types 
that are enjoying each other in their eternal Vrndavana, 
and the bliss of intense love that is enjoyed by man and 
woman through their mutual attachment even in the 
physical body is but a gross transformation of the eternal 
purest love that exists only in Vrndávana. Man and woman 
as the representatives of the two flows of love are known in 
the Sahajiya literature as Rasa (the ultimate emotion as the 
enjoyer) and Rati (i.¢., the object of Rasa), or as Kama 
(the lover that attracts towards him the beloved) and 
Madana (the exciting cause of love in the lover).' In 
standard Vaisnavism also Krsna is known as Kama or Kan- 
darpa, as he attracts the mind of all creatures towards Him, 
—while Radha is Madana or the object that renders plea- 
sure to the enjoyer. Sahaja is the emotion of the purest 
love flowing between Rasa and Rati or Kama and Madana. 
For the realisation of this Sahaja*nature, therefore, a parti- 
cular pair of man and woman should first of all realise their 
true self as Rasa and Rati or Krsna and Ràdhàá,—and it is 
only when such a realisation is perfect that they become 
entitled to realise the Sahaja through their intense mutual 
love. This realisation of the true nature of man as Krsna 
and that of woman as Radha is technically known as the 
principle of dropa or the attribution of divinity to man. 
Through continual psychological discipline man and woman 


1 Gf. parasper nipak пдуй ea 


ui 
Trio edat MS. (C. U. No. 572), p. 12(A). 
Again,— — ratir soarüp £ri-rüdhika sundari | 

kámer ciila ákargay riper lahari i 


T Rag Tei MS. (C. U. No. 581), p. 8(B). 
jain,— tu rasa-ráj kàm 
NE — 
ta la dr 
Minor karicha tumi nij svecchā mate |] 
svayarh kām nitya vastu rasa ratimay | 
prakyta aprükrta ádi tumi e d il 
a а вази purus pratyti rip hei 
ldsaha bahu-rüp dhari dui kaya 1 etc. 
Phor of Tarupi-raman, B. S. P. P., B. S. 1335, No. 4. 
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must first of all completely forget their lower animal-selves 
and attribute Krsnahood to man and Radhahood to woman. 
Through this process of attribution there will gradually 
dawn the realisation of the true nature of the two as Krsna 
and Radha. When man and woman can thus realise them- 
selves as Krsna and Radha in their true nature, the love 
that exists between them transcends the category of gross 
sensuality,—it becomes love divine, and the realisation of 
such an emotion of love is realisation of the Sahaja. 


(B) The Theory of Aropa 
The above, in a nut-shell, is the fundamental basis of the 
religious creed of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas expressed in their 
lyrical poems and other prose and poetical works. The 
principle of Aropa is the most important'in the process of 
Sahaja Sadhana.’ We have seen that the Sahajiyas have 
spoken of two aspects of man, viz., the aspect of physical 
existence which is the Ripa and the aspect of spiritual 
existence (as Krsna or Radha as the case may be) which is 
the Svarüpa (i.e, true spiritual self). This Svarüpa must 
be attributed to and realised in the Ripa to attain any 
kind of spiritual gain.* But this Aropa of Svaripa to Ripa 
does not mean the negation of the Ripa; it is rather the 
act of imbuing every atom of the Ripa with the Svarüpa. 
The Sahajiyás are deadly against the principle of denying 
the value of life on earth and undervaluing our human love. 
The gross physical form with all its charm and beauty is as 
real as our spiritual existence, for it is this charm of physical 
beauty,—the maddening passion, which we call human 
love, that leads us gradually to a new region where we 
can find a glimpse of divine love. The spiritual existence 
з Су. chadi jap tap südhaha àrop 
ekatà kariyà. mane l 
Rügütmika songs, ascribed to Candidis, Mr. Bose’s edition. Song No. 1. 


а СУ. svaripe rasik tar 
" pi have radius MT 


* * * * 


se deler rajakint raser adhikärt 
rüdhika-svarüp = pra il 
tumi-ta ramayer guru seha raser kalpa-taru 
tär sane das abhimén || 
Ibid., Song. No. 5. 
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of man in divine love does not mean the negation of human 
love,—it is this human love, beginning in the form of carnal 
desires and progressing gradually through a process of 
continual physical and psychological discipline towards 
an emotion of supreme bliss, boundless and unfathomable 
in extent and depth, that itself becomes the love divine— 
the highest spiritual gain. There is no categorical distinction 
in kind between human love and divine love;—it is human 
love, transformed by strict physical and psychological 
discipline, that becomes divine. Divine love is rather 
an emergence from the carnal desires of man as the full- 
blown lotus, with all its beauty and grandeur above the 
surface of water, is an emergence from the mud lying much 
below. Here there is a difference of outlook among the 
Sahajiyàs and the standard Vaisnavas of Bengal. Krsnadàs 
Kaviraj has unambiguously declared in the Caitanya-carita- 
myta that kama (love in its grosser aspect) and prema (divine 
love) are characteristically distinct in their nature like iron 
and gold, and while the keynote of kama is the fulfilment 
of selfish desires, the keynote of prema is self-elimination and 
the fulfilment of the divine desires in and through our 
whole being. But the Sahajiyas, while agreeing to the latter 
part of the statement, do not agree to the former part of it. 
The same flow of emotion, they hold, that becomes kdéma 
in association with the selfish desires, transforms itself into 
prema when dissociated from such desires through physical 
and psychological discipline. Prema is but the purified 
form of kdma, and as such the former has its origin in the 
latter. There cannot be prema without kama, and hence, 
prema cannot be attained through the absolute negation of 
kama; it is to be attained rather through the transformation 
of kama. The prema of the Sahajiyds is not the emotion of 
the most intense devotion of man towards God,—it is the 
most intense emotion of love existing between Krsna and 
Radha residing as the Svariipa in the Ripa of every man 
пала бабе d laa paracpattiche bin ha prom dhe bet barat 
lg es Ta ao ERE Eel Rr 
Mere MEN a T emer sadi bastu thakaye taoat ll agni-tey sukhaile 


1 ei mate kam prem janiha niscay |) 
juae toca gr V, ced t Pm pe V'Ratne-sóra, MS. (C.U. No.1111), p.32(B). 
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and woman. It is from this point of view that Candidas 
exclaimed,—''Harken men, my brothers, man is the truth 
above all truths,—there is nothing above that." In another 
song of the Sahajiyas we find,—Humanity is the essence 
of divinity,—and man becomes God in the strength of his 
love; man is the highest in the world, for it is only he who 
revels in supreme love.’ The religion of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyás was thus a religion of humanity. The Sahajiyas 
have not gods or God other than man. Even Radha and 
Krsna are never regarded as deities to be worshipped,— 
they represent principles to be realised in humanity. 
Humanity itself is thus viewed from a sublime perspective. 
What is then the real significance of the Aropa of the 


| Sahajiyás? It is nothing but viewing our whole being in 


all its physical, biological and psychological aspects from 
an ontological point of view. And when everything is thus 
viewed from the ontological perspective, human love acquires 
an ontological significance. This act of viewing all the 
gross realities of body and mind from the perspective of 
the eternalis what is meant by the mixing up of the Rüpa 
and the Svariipa.* When such an understanding dawns 
on man there remains to him no difference between the 


To münug dewr sárl А 
'ár prem jagate pracdr 
Jagater Tithe Pm 8 balil 
prema-piriti-rase manus kare keli || 


Sj. S. Song No. 27. 
a rüpete svarüpe dui eku kari 


tave se Sri-matt pave || 
Ibid. » Song. No. 42. 
агоре зоатӣр bhajite рагі е 
p^" dri-mati тайл I 
Ibid., Song No. 66. 


€ rali e rati ekatra kariyd 
sekhdne se rati thuve 1 
rati rati duhe ekatra 


Szarüp bujhiya sddhand karile 
sádhak haite pára || ete. 
Ibid., Song No. 57. 
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Ripa and the Svarüpa.' The Svarüpa remains in ће Кара 
just like the scent of a flower permeating every atom of it. 
It is said in a song,—'*Many speak of Svarüpa,—but it is 
not the gross reality (of our sense perception).........It is of 
the nature of the scent of the lotus. Who is the man capable 
‘of knowing it?........1f one worships this Svarüpa, one will 
be able to discover the ‘real man’ ;—but without the Aropa 
‘one is bound to go to hell."* As the Svarüpa permeates the 
Ripa, it is to be realised through the Rupa. It is said in 
the Ratna-süra that one can attain the supra-natural land 
-of Vraja, only by loving and worshipping the human form.* 
Man realises his ultimate nature as the pure emotion of love 
through his most beloved sweetheart. Man cannot realise 
his love-nature without being in relation to his sweetheart, 
it is through the touch of the sweetheart that the lamp is 
lit within. It is said in a poem of Candidàs that man by 
himself can never realise his own grace and loveliness,— 
it is for this reason that there is a continual burning within; 
he ponders within, but himself does not know what his 
heart wants and what makes him so uneasy! The inward 
longing is for the beloved,—without whom there is the 
burning sensation in the heart that makes a man dead while 
living. This death in love is the most covetable death,— 
and he who knows the real nature of this death accords to 
it the most hearty reception, and he is the only man who 


s āropi haiya svarij 
ы din nā basio ite |, Е 
id., Song No. 26. 


5 паз sunt one bp) жен kh ori Ù 
pains qun hay ts gatil ‘aa cinile A Закай || 
— bhajile m ive 1 E TENS ive || 
к ini pi am т Ibid., Song No. 68. 
3 parakiā bhave ati raser ulyds1 braja bine ihār anyatra nahe bas И ih jani 


б b rte ke üseádan 
pim Meu Mo C MA COX. 111; ME 


Again, 
aiche kriyd siddhi pai rapasrita dharma | 
Vivartta-vilása of Akificana Dis, тү ууа -paricay, Vol. IT, p. 1651. 
4 manus bi, raha bhaji braja prépti have | 
е Е MS. (C.U. 1111), p. 55(B). 
5 "М-го трі nahe anugata binel 


«rasa kárikd, Valga-sühitya-haricay, Vol. II, p. 1668. 
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really lives through his death in love.' Through their- 
terrestrial love man and woman proceed towards their divine 
love,?—through the love of body arises in man and woman 
pure love between their inner selves as Krsna and Radha.* 
It is for this reason that it has been said in a song that the 
beloved is the pitcher to fetch water in from the lake of love. 
Again it has been said that as milk does not thicken without 
being boiled over the fire, so also the love of man does not 
become intense enough to be transformed into divine love 
without the woman of his heart, who serves as the oven to 
boil and thicken love.* 


(C) The Stringency of Sahaja-Sadhana 
As love with Aropa leads one to Vrndavana, love of the: 
Ripa without the Aropa of the Svarüpa leads one nowhere 
but to hell.5 The Sahaja-sàdhaka must not be an ordinary 
man—the sámánya mánug who lives within the province of 
desires and instincts,—or the man of passions (rager mánuj).. 


1 mádhuri dekhite nd pai 


арала аролі aye bhdvant 
ki haila ki haila bale |] 
have mana marici 
larüse áchdd khày 
dchdd khàiya . kare chaj-phat 
Jiyante mariyá yày || : 
tühár maran С" kon jan 
keman maran sei 
Je jan jānaye sei se jiyaye 
maran bäjiyā d) ^ч 
кү| a Pada, Mr. Bose's edition, Song No. 14. 
2. prükrta manus deha Sarova mil hay 1 prikris barte sei delata harten] 
Nameless MS. (C.U. No. 5961), р. 7.. 


ain, 
^ ei deha rati jàyà krgnele barttay | — krame бали тай оза hay || 
з Су. raserkérane — ikä rasik R 
káyádi ghafane ras | 
rasik kdran hoyata 
yahdte prema-bilds || 
sthilata puruse silkgma gati 
sthülata prakrti rati l 
duhuka ghaf se ras hoyata 
eve tähe nāhi ган || 
Ка, Pada, Mr. Bose’s edition, Song No. 13.. 
4 agri-tunde Нә кам aan || prakrtir sage yei agni-kunda dche\- 
ataeva gosvdmi iydche И 
Viourtta-vildsa of Akican Dis, Vaiga-sthitya-paricay, p. 1649.. 


5 Qf. se riip ldvanya rasa saitear | mane Gropita siddha bicér || 
sekhdne ekháne ekui rüp 1 marame jānive raser küp |] 
yadi man cade árop chádil 6 ghor narake rakive рай ll 

Sj. S. Song No. 41. 
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He must rise above the level of ordinary animal existence 
and become the man ‘unborn’ (ayoni manus) and thence 
the sahaja manus or the ‘man eternal’ (nityer manus). In the 
same way Sahaja cannot be attained through the sámánya 
rati or the ordinary woman,—it is to be attained through 
the bisesa rati or the extraordinary woman who has herself 
become of the nature of Radha. In the culture of love the 
man of the physical body must be realised by the woman 
as the ‘eternal man,’ i.e., the man as Rasa or Krsna; and 
similarly the woman of the physical body must be realised 
by the man as the ‘extraordinary woman,’ i.e., the woman 
as pure Rati or Radha. When the samánya (ordinary) man 
or woman thus becomes transformed into the vifesa (extra- 
ordinary), he or she becomes fit for undertaking the 
culture of supreme love. In the Ujjvala-nilamani of 
Rapa Gosvami we find description of three kinds of 
Rati, viz., Samarthd, Samaüjasà and Sádhárani. Samartha 
Rati is the woman who unites with the beloved with 
no selfish motive of self-satisfaction—the only desire 
in her is to give her beloved the highest satisfaction by 
complete self-surrender. Among the lady-loves of Krsna 
Radha is the only example of Samarthd Rati. The Samaiijasa 
Rati, however, wishes to have equal share of enjoyment 
with the lover,—Rukmini and others are examples of this 
class. The Sadhárani Rati or the most ordinary Rati is the 
woman who is inspired in love-union only with the desire 


1 Cf. médnus manus trividha prakir 
mdnug bachiya leha 1 
i manus 


АДЕН тйтшуа-йба | 
'@ тйлиўа-й ес. 
А I Ibid, Song No. 22. 


niter 
ekatra. kariyà nice | 
d n n kariyá 
тїрє тїї, I 
use pi üsak kariyá 
rati se bujhiyà nivel 
ripa rati tàhe «ката Капуй 
hrdete münus have || 
Ibid, Song No. 47. 


2 See Rägätmika Padas, edited by Mr. Bose, Song Nos. 2 and 3. 
Gf. alo. iyd prohi párkria se rali 
rti ria se 
parag nd Kara tar || etc. 


eise màn 


Sj. S. Song No. 15. 
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of self-satisfaction—and Kubja represents a Rati of this 
class. The Sahajiyás accepted this classification of Ratis and 
according to them the Samartha Rati is the only Rati suited 
for the culture of love. 

The Sahajiyás lay stringent conditions regarding the 
practice of love. It has frequently been said that for the 
attainment of true love a man must become dead first of all, 
—dead in the sense that the animal in him must be eradicated, 
giving scope for full play to the divine in him; in plainer 
words, his body and mind must be placed above even the 
Possibility of susceptibility to the lower animal instincts and 
must be imbued through and through with the radiant 
glow of his Svariipa. This strictness has also been frequently 
emphasised by the condition that a man must do completely 
away with his nature as a man and transform his nature to 
that of a woman before he takes the vow of love. Here 
also the emphasis is really on the total transformation of the 
ordinary attitude of man towards a woman. 

The stringency of Sahaja-sadhana and the great danger 
sure to result from the slightest deviation have been re- 
peatedly sung by the Sahajiya poets in enigmatic state- 
ments. The process of Sadhana has frequently been com- 
pared to the process of diving deep in the ocean without 
getting wet in the least,'—or to the process of making the 
frog dance before the serpent, or to wreathe the peaks of 
mount Sumeru with a piece of thread, or to bind the elephant 
with the help of the spider’s net. 

This stringency in the Sahaja-sádhanà leads to the 
importance of strict physical and mental discipline without 


1 Gf. kalatka sigare sindn karivi 
laiyà máthàr 


keil 
nire nd bhijivi jal nd cl 
sama duhkha sukka kles || 
р, Song ascribed to Candidas. 
Again, 
samudre pafiva nire nà titiva 

nahi dubkha sukha kle£ || 

Song ascribed to Candids. 


catur ath aie 
slay gathite 
mákasára jále г mdtaiga bandhile 


е таз mildye tare || 
Song ascribed to Candidas. 
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which it is simply disastrous to enter upon such a course 
of Sadhana. It is for this reason that three stages have been 
marked in the course of Sadhani, viz., Pravarta, or the stage 
of the beginner; Sddhaka, i.e., an advanced stage,—and 
Siddha or the perfect stage. Closely associated with these 
three stages of Sadhana are the five Afrayas (Refuges), viz., 
Nama (divine name), Mantra, Bháva (divine emotion), 

' Prema (love) and Rasa (bliss), Nama and Mantra are asso- 
ciated with the stage of Pravarta, Bháva with the second stage 
of Sédhaka and Prema and Rasa are associated with the third 
stage of Siddha.’ It has been repeatedly enjoined that the 
Sadhana in company of a woman can be entered upon 
only in the Sádhaka stage and real love can be realised only 
in the perfect stage and never before. In the question 
of perfection equal stress is laid on the perfection of body 
as on the perfection of mind; for, the Sahaja can never be 
realised without a perfect body.* Herein comes the question 
on Kaya-sadhana or the culture of body, which is very often 
stressed in the Sahajiyà texts on practical Sádhaná. We 
have seen that this question of Káya-sádhana plays an 
important part in the Sadhana of the Buddhist Sahajiyas,* 
—and the esoteric yogic practice of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas 
being substantially the same, the question of Kaya-sadhana 
is equally emphasised in the Vaisnava school. 

Again we have seen that in all schools of esoteric yogic 
practice the body has been held to be the abode of all truth. 
The same view is equally emphasised in the Vaisnava 
Sahajiya school. It is said in a song ascribed to Candidas 
that truth resides in the body. It is said in the Raina- 
sara that if one can realise the truth of the body (bhdnda} 


* Vide Airayactinaya, MS. (CU. 866, 875 
е ‹ КЫ ыы, 


Бш whdypl 
$ айш разагіуй 


cdnd dharivare cay r : 
Song ascribed to Narottam, Sj. S. 
3 Vide Doipakeljvoleserantha, MS. (C.U. No. 564). 
4 Vide supra, pp. 92-93. 
5 bastu dche deha bartlamáne Г) 

hee di саб ает, Р пылан Ме реп врп 

rasa-bastu sei n svarire i murai i 

Dvipakojjoala-grantha, MS. (C.U. No. p^ 10(B). 
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one will be able to realise the truth of the universe 
(brahmanda). The realisation of the truth of the body 
leads to the realisation of the truth of the self, and 
the truth ‘of the self is the truth of Vrndavana. All 
truth of Krsna and Radha is to be known from the 
own body. In the Caitta(tra, sic)-rüpa-padma-màlà* we 
fnd that the Caitta-rüpa is the Sahaja-rüpa and this 
Caitta-rüpa or Sahaja-rüpa resides in the different lotuses 
of the body. 

The important point to be noticed in this connection is 
that as the psychological Sadhana of love of the Vaisnava- 
Sahajiyás gradually evolved from the psycho-physiological 
Yogic Sadhana of the TAntrics and the Buddhist Sahajiyas, 
the culture of love of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas wasalways based 
onthe psycho-physiological Yogic Sadhana. Itisfor this reason 
that in Sahajiy4 texts and songs we find hints on the Yogic 
Sadhana associated with the culture of love. Any attempt 
at the culture of love without being conversant with the 
secrets of Yogic practices will lead not only to failure, but to 
extremely direful results. The ideal love of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyas can be realised only in a perfectly purified body 
and mind, whence all the principles of defilement are 
absolutely eradicated. This state has been said to be the 
state of Visuddka-sattva. By the purification of body and 
mind there is first the subsidence of the elements of Татах 
(inertia) and Rajas (energy) and there is the predominance 
of the element of Sattva (intellegence-stuff) ; but even above 
the state of Sattva is the state of Suddha-sattva (or pure in- 
telligence-stuff); and by further purification Suddha-sattva 
is transformed into Vifuddha-sattva. This state of Visuddha- 
sativa is a transcendental state where there is neither the 
natural nor the supra-natural,—and pure love is possible 
only in such a state.* 


1 bhäņpdake jänile jāni brahmānder tattiva 1 _ pürovete. kahila jata bhándar mahàrttya || 
hünda bicárile jáni ipan máhárttal — драла, Ljünile jáni brndávana tatoa ||. - .bhánda 
haite jāni jata заза mahimal  bhanda haite jāni парсите lattva símà || 

MS. (G.U. No. 1111), p. 54(B). 

2 MS. (C.U. No. 592). 

з sarilaraja tamobere surddha-satoa nàm | tatpare bisurddhasartta premer Gksan | 
prakrlé-prakqta tāke kahile nā pāri | 
› Rati-vildsa-paddhati, MS. (C.U. No. 572), р. 24(А). 
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For the realisation of the ultimate nature as pure love the 
lover and the beloved must be identical physically, mentally 
and spiritually; they must be of orie body, one mind and one 
soul. It has been said, —'*Do away with the idea of the two 
and be of one body, if you have the desire for reallove; very 
difficult is this Sadhana of love, says Dvija-Canpdidàs." 
“All the accessories of love—the separate existences of the 
lover and the beloved must merge in a unique flow of love,— 
then and then only this Sadhana will be fulfilled." About 
the nature of this love it has enigmatically been said,— 
*'Love-making sits on love-making—and love (bAáva) is over 
that; above that love resides a higher love, and over that 
remains what may be said to be the highest consummation. 
In love resides the thrill of joy, and over that thrill the 
flow,—and there is the flow over the flow,—and that bliss 
who should know?" ‘There is the flower over the fruit and 
thescentisover that,—and on that scent are these letters three © 
(i.e., pi —ri —ti—love; Skt. priti), —great riddle is it to under- 
stand!" Again,— "There is the fruit over the flower,——and 
over that is the wave,—and there is wave above wave,— 
who does this secret know?’ It is extremely difficult to 
follow these and many such other enigmatic descriptions of 
love closely and literally,—and we doubt if every one of these 
statements can be explained rigorously. Such paradoxical 
statements were made only to emphasise the transcendental 
nature of the Sahaja love. It is said—‘‘There is water on 
earth and above that water rises thewave; love remains 
above that wave, does anybody know anything about it?"'4 
It is about this transcendental love that Candidas exclaimed, 


t 8o ascribed to Candids (Sahitya-parisat edition). 
"ашыт ызыр baisaye 


premer májhàre pulaker sthán 
pulaka updre dhàrá | 

dhàrür upare dhürür basati 

e sukh bujhaye kara || — Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
+ тга е jaler basati 
ы upare dheu 1 

táhàr upare piriti basati 

táhà ki janaye keu || 


[ГАР ЭЙ. л ы 
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—The dove of the washerwoman is like tested gold,—there 
is no tige ofsexudlity in it^" — ' Ea 
Thus the Sadhana of love of the Vaghava Sahajiyäs is a 
transcendence from the finité to tM infinite,—from the enjoy- 
ment of the external objett to the alisation of the self which 
in its ultimate character is but of the nature of pure love. 
When real love dawns in the heart of the Sadhaka the 
yo becomes to him a mere symbol for infinite love, — 
$ F € whole universe with all its grandeur and mystery con- 
tracts in the body of the sweetheart,—not only that, she 
becomes a symbol for the supreme truth. In such a state 
of love did Candidas, the great lover, exclaim to his sweet= 
heart Rami, the wahserwoman :— ‘‘Hearest Rami, O thou 
washerwoman,—1 knew thy feet to be a cool retreat and so 
I took shelter there. Thou art to me the revealer of the 
Vedas, thou art to me as the consort of the Saviour Lord 
Siva,—thou art the iris of my eyes;—my worship of love 
towards thee is my morning, noon-tide and evening services, 
—thou art the necklace of my neck. The body of the 
washerwoman is of the nature of the eternal maid Radha 
(kifori-svariipa),—there is no scent of sensuality in it,—the 
love of the wahserwoman is tested gold,—says Badu 
Candidas.’** 


(iv) Sahaja-realisation of the Self and the Not-Self 
We have said that the final aim of the Vaisnava Sahajiyàs 
through a culture of love is the realisation of the Sahaja. 
nature not only of the self, but also of the external objects, 
or in other words, of the world as a whole. The realisation 
of the Sahaja-nature of the not-self, they contend, follows 


1 Candidas says, in a similar song—“One confession of my heart—repeatedly 
am I making to thee,—hearest Raimi, thou washerwoman,—I have taken 
shelter under thy feet only because I learnt them to be a cool retreat. The form 
of the washerwoman is of the nature of the eternal maid, Radhi,—no scent of 
sensuality is there;—if I do not see thee my mind is upset,—and it is pacified 
just at the sight of thee. Thou art, O washerwoman, my consort,—t art 
my mother—my father,—all the religious functions p ed thrice a day 
are nothing but worshipping thee,—thou art Gayatri, the mother of the Vedas. 
Thou art the mother of all speech, the wife of Lord Siva,—the necklace of my 
neck,—thou art heaven, earth and hell and every thing,—thou art the iris of 
my eyes, . ..I cannot forget the sweetness of thy beauty,—how am I to make 
thee my own? Thou art my Tantra, thou art all my tras, thou art all the 
bliss of my Prayer. My days fly on in thinking who else in these three worlds 
may be so much my one,—and through the order of goddess B&suli exclaims 
Candidis,—the feet of the washerwoman are the highest truth.” 


En 
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from the realisation of the Sahaja-nature of the self." The 
Sahaja (of the nature of supreme love) that underlies the self 
as its ultimate reality, underlies also the not-self,—and both 
the self and thenot-self are mere transformations of the same 
Sahaja, the plurality of objects with all their differences owes 
its origin only to the illusory nature of our sense-percep- 
tions.* The duality of self and external objects is said to be 
due to a mere confusion of the senses, and it exists only as 
long as there is no attainment of self-knowledge. The 
senses are playing with the objects; butin reality the objects 
and the self are one and the same in their ultimate nature. 
When knowledge of the self dawns on man any differentia- 
tion like this and that becomesimpossible,—and at that time, 
there is not the least cognition of duality and the whole 
universe is realised as of the nature of the self? Thus it is 
contended that the realisation of the Sahaja-nature of the 
self as pure love automatically leads one also to the realisa- 
tion of the ultimate nature of the external world. 

In the Tantras we find that the world proceeds from the 
bliss which is the cessation of all duality and which is the 
nature of the ultimate reality. It has been said in the 
Upanisad,—''Bliss (dnanda) is to be known as Brahman, 
and from bliss proceeds all the objects, and through bliss 
they live and in bliss do they return and merge."* We find 
an echo of the same truth in the utterances of the Sahajiyas, 
who say that all the beings are born in Sahaja, they live in 
Sahaja and again return to Sahaja.’ The Sahaja is the Rasa, 
the supreme emotion oflove, the quintessence in every body.® 

1 dpan janaye jet jagat janay 1 

Jagater jan tar anta nahi pay |i 
Ratna-sira, MS. (C.U. No. 1111), p. 19(A). 
2 Cf. tumi sudhu bastu-jñäne dekkitecha bhram 1 
naturd sakali hay ütmàr е kram | 


kotha kif Kothd i kothay ba kath 1 
máyd-bafe tumi fudhu dekh e bibhrat Lee 


s Tali (3.6) 
* Taithirlyopanigat (3.6). 
5 sahajete Jio janme sahaje binae 
sahajete khay piye sahajete bhase || 
sahajete yày jiv dekhaha bhaviya | 
sahaj sandhán keha nā pāya khujiyā || 
Ratna-sára, MS. (C. U. No. 11111), p. 19(A). 
6 rasa bastu thüke sei rasik. sarirel 
piriti murati hay prem näm dhare || 
Dripakojjtala, MS. (C.U. No. 564), p. 10(B). 
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It is the primordial emotion—it is Káma and from Kama 
proceeds everything.' There is sometimes the tendency of 
explaining the two aspects of Sahaja (i.e., Rasa and Rati) 
under the imagery of the seed and the ovum and the cosmos 
as follwoing from their union, just as it is explained in the 
texts of the Tantric and the Buddhist Sahajiyá schools.* 
Both the selfand the not-self being thus the product of Sahaja 
are homogeneous in their ultimate nature and it is, there- 
fore, that the realisation of the nature of the self through the 
culture of love leads also to the realisation of the ultimate 
nature of the not-self. 


t purus prakrti kamei 
де мік kämete uta йы 
sav fe 
kümete savàr karma || 
* * * * 
kam updsana kam se sadhana 
kam keli sav tantra 1 
kamer madhurt dri-rüpa-manjari 
kam hari-ném mantra || 
of. x "(m to Narottam, Sj. S. Song No. 75. 
2 Qf. sthüvar jatgam adi j 
rati-kam sarva-dehe bilas karay || 
* . * * 
sei kam raja-bij rasa-rati E 


зеі Sarva rasamay Karttá || 
Sahaja-upàsana-tattva of Tarupi-ramas,B.S.P.P. 1335, No. 4. 


Cuarrer VI 


A NON-SECTARIAN APPROACH TO THE 
DOCTRINES OF THE SAHAJIYAS 


(i) The Purely Psychological Approach Apart From 
The Theological 


Apart from the theological speculations advanced by the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyds in connection with their Sadhana of 
love, there can be another approach to their Sadhana from 
a purely psychological point of view. The Vaisnava Saha- 
jiyas have always mixed up this psychological principle with 
the theological spculations of Bengal Vaisnavism, and the 
idealofParakiyà loveinthehuman spherehas generally been 
associated with an ontological significance. But apart from 
the ontological significance attached to the ideal of Para- 
kiyà love let us see if some religious significance can pertain 
to such a kind of love even from the purely psychological 
point of view. From this psychological point of view it may 
be said that human love, when dissociated completely from 
selfish carnal desires, not by a process of violent suppression, 
but by a slow and gradual process of strict physical and 
psychological discipline, has the capacity, in its boundless 
extent and deep intensity, of producing a transcendental 
state of mind, which is of the same kind as the state of 
mind produced through the highest state of divine love, 
or communion with God. Wehave said before that the arrest 
of the states and processes of the mind plays the most impor- 
tant part in almost all the religious systems of India. Intense 
human love, or even sex-emotion, has the capacity of 
producing a supreme state of arrest. In a unique flow of 
emotion, uninterrupted by subjective or objective notions 
there dawns an infinite oneness in the mind, which is 
recognised to be the highest spiritual experience. This is the 
state of Samarasa after which all the esoteric schools of 
yoga aspired. The Tantrics of Hindu as well as of Buddhist 
schools would often recommend the attainment of such a 
state of mind through the attainment of intense bliss by a 
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strictly yogic regulation of the sex-act, while the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyas added the psychological element of love to it. 
The final aim, however, in all such cases was the attainment 
of an infinitely blissful state of arrest either purely through 
a psycho-physiological process of yoga or through the 
intense emotion of love. Р 

The fundamental principle of the esoteric schools, men- 
tioned above, is that man can never ‘get rid of his sex- 
propensities even by a life-long struggle of rigorous suppres- 
sion,—nay, as we have scen, it isin the form of Samarasa 
or Mahasukha or Mahabhava the ultimate nature of 
our whole being—the ultimate reality from which the 
world evolves. In the grossest sexual pleasure we have the 
lowest kind of realisation of the same kind of bliss which 
follows the realisation of the ultimate reality. It is, therefore, 
foolish to try to do absolutely away with this fundamental 
nature of man; the best thing, on the other hand, will be to 
eliminate the element of grossness from it through physical 
and psychological discipline. 

This theory of the esoteric schools involving the element 
of sex in religion, may be made subject to severe criticism 
from the Freudian point of view of modern psycho- 
analysis,—and there is much cope for such criticism parti- 
cularly in the field of Vaisnava Sahajiyà cult with all its 
theory of love, human and divine. But though a Freudian 
explanation of the whole thing may not be absolutely in- 
admissible in such religious practices, one fundamental 
point, which we should never lose sight of even from the 
empirical point of view, is that though the lotus above the 
surface of water may have its origin in the mud deep below, 
mud and the lotus cannot surely be placed in the same scale 
in our gencral scheme of valuation. 

The main truth of these cults, as we have pointed out, is 
the possibility of the attainment of an intensely blissful state 
of arrest, which has been spoken of in these cults as the 
state of liberation or the state of Brahman-realisation or the 
state of divine love. This idea that it may be possible to 
attain liberation through the most intense emotion, or that the 
state of mind under the most intense emotion of any kind is 
of the nature of bliss produced by self-realisation, or Brahma- 
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realisation, is not new in the history of Indian religious 
thought. In the Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad, realisation of self 
has been compared to the transcendental realisation of bliss 
arising through the deep embrace of a loving woman. Thus 
it is said, —''As, when deeply embraced by the dear woman, 
one knows neither anything external nor anything internal, 
—soalsoa man deeply embraced by the self (aman) through 
perfect knowledge knows neither anything external nor 
anything internal.’”* In the Bhdgavata-purdna we find that the 
cowherd girls of Vrndavana did attain salvation through 
their passion towards their beloved Srikrsna, with whom they 
combined even knowing that it was jára (prosmicuity).* It is 
also cited in this connection that Si$upála, king of Cedi, 
attained liberation through his intense emotion of hatred to 
Srikrsna? In the Padma-purdna we find that in ancient 
times all the great sages of the Dandakaranya saw the Lord 
in the form of Rama and desired to enjoy Him; all of them 
afterwards were born in female forms in the land of Gokula 
and there they enjoyed the Lord with their passions and were 


1 dadyathá priyay& siriyd samparisvakto na bahyarh kificana veda nd’ntaram evam 
evd'yar purusah prajiena dtmanà samparigvakto na bdhyarh kilcana veda nd'nlaram. 
Brhadér Janigat, 4-3-21. 

? Bhagavata-purüna, (10, 29. 11) Vahgavási edition. This fact described 
in the Bhagavata has been fully utilised by the Vaisnava Sahajiyis in the 
following song ascribed to Narahari— 

nander nandan karaye bhajan 
upapati bhdv laya 1 
gopi-anugata braja-jana-rita 
mane àropita hayá || 
ati biparit braja--jana-rit 
= sahaj manus s Е 
«purus prakrti iyd kemane 
eR  kühàre karive ща | 
saksate bhajan ila gopt-gan 
e desa se defe dur | 274 
kothà brndávan kotha braja-jan 
kotha ашна НУ 1 etc, Sj. S. Song, No. 69, 

3 Thus itissaid,—"I have already described to you how the king of Cedi (i.e., 
Sisupála) attained salvation even through his hatred of Krsna; what wonder 
thea about the (salvation of) girls who were so dear to the Lord? (i.e., what 
wonder if the cowherd girls have attained salvation through their intense love 
towards the Lord?)....... By continually applying the emotions of passion 
(kama), anger, fear, affection unity and friendship to the Lord, people are 
attaining perfect oneness with the Lord.” 

uktart purastéd etat te caidyah siddhisa yatha gata) 1 

deigann api hrsikedarh kimetd dhoksaja-priyáh | 

kàmarh krodharh bhayark sneham aikyari sauhrdam eza cal 

nityarh harau vidadhato yánti tanmayatam hi ur 
 Bhàgavata-purana, 10-29-13, 15. 
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thereby liberated from the ocean of existence. Their libera- 
tion was just like the liberation of the demons who approach- 
edthe Lord with anger, were killed in battle and afterwards 
attained liberation. Sex-passion and anger are generally the 
cause of man’s downfall in the world, but being united with 
the Lord with strong emotion the cowherd ladies were all 
liberated. Those, who worship the Lord through passion, 
fear or even animosity, will attain Vaikuntha (the land of the 
Lord),—not to speak of those who worship the Lord through 
pure devotion." 

In their discussion on the nature of aesthetic pleasure 
some Indian rhetoricians have described it as equal to 
the bliss of Brahma-realisation. Through the intensity and 
purity of aesthetic emotion the limitations of mundane 
life are transcended and in the profound tranquillity of 
mind the artist enjoys a transcendental bliss equal to the 
bliss of Brahma-realisation. Visvanatha Kaviraja says in 
describing the nature of Rasa that through the intensity 
of the transcendent emotional appeal of litarature our 
mind becomes out of touch with the objective world, and 
due to the separation of mind from the objective world 
there is the subsidence of the elements of Rajas (cnergy- 
stuff) and Tamas (mass-stuff) and there is the emergence 
of Sativa (intelligence-stuff) ; as a result of this emergence 
of the Sattva element there is the spontaneous rise in mind of 
a unique bliss of the nature of pure consciousness untouched 
by the notion of any other knowable,—and as such it is of the 
nature of Brahma-realisation.? The quintessence of this 
Rasa is an emotion of supramundane sublimity and nicety, 
which removes all the limitations of our mind and expands 
it to a limitless extent. It is only by the meritorious few that 
such Rasa is realised in its entirety and in its changeless 
unique character. 

This view that it may be possible to attain a state of 
arrest through the intensity of any kind of emotion or 
sensation has been emphasised by the Saiva mystics of 
Kasmira also. It has been said by Abhinava Gupta in his 


a EA A E esa prak aid nand d 
vedyá-ntara-sparía-Jünyo brahind-sváda-sahodarah || 
Sákitya-darpana, Ch. III. 
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Tantrá-loka that when our mind ceases to form all kinds 
of false thought-constructions (vikalpa), we realise our 
motionless true self as Siva; even if a beast attains such 
a state of mental equilibrium it attains the state of Siva." 
The state of homogeneity that is produced in the mind 
through the absorbing interest of pleasureable sensation of 
sight, sound and touch leads one to the realisation of the 
ultimate motionless nature of the self,—and the bliss that is 
derived from such experience is but a playful manifestation 
of the blissful nature of the ultimate Being." We find a very 
clear exposition of this view in the Spanda-kürikà and 
the Vijfidna-bhairava. The Spanda-pradipika (Spanda-karika) 
says that for the realisation of the self as the Siva 
one has to make his mind absolutely motionless,—the 
absolutely motionless state of mind is liberation.’ When 
the self passes on from its active state of the doer and the 
knower to its absolutely motionless inactive state, it is no 
more disturbed by the pernicious memory (ku-smyti) of its 
past active states; but by passing into the inactive motion- 
less state the self does поё lose its nature as the ultimate 
subject. It is said that two states of the self can be disting- 
uished, viz., the state of pure agency (Karirtva) and the 
state of being the effect (kdryatve). Of the two states the 
state of being the effect is capable of being destroyed, but the 
agent is indestructible. This is to say that all outward 
efforts or activities, which are but the manifestation of the 
disturbed agent may vanish; but with the vanishing of the 
active efforts the self as the supreme agent does not die 
out.t The implication is that the outward efforts or acti- 
vities may die out, but the deep internal emotional states 
produced thereby do not die out with them. The intense 
emotional state of our mind which is not limited by any 


1 Tantrd-loka, (1.211, 216). 
a. tala eva samasto’yarit Gnanda-rasa-vibhramak | 
tatha hi madhure gite sparse vd candandiike || 
mádhyastha-rigame yàsau hrdaye spandamánatà | e 
ünanda-saktih saivoyktà yalal sahrdayo janah || Ibid (3.209-10). 
3: yadi ksobhah praliyeta {айй уй! фататат файат 1 е 
Shanda-harikd, Сћ. І, Усгзе №, 9, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 
+ avasthiyugalarh cátra kárya-kartrtva-fabditam 1 
karyata ksayini tatra kartrtoash puna aksayam || 
Kkáryo-nmukhah prayatmo yah kevalarh so'tra lupyate 1 
tasmirh lupte silpo miy abudhah pratipadyate i| 
Ibid., Verses 14, 15, 
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notion of space, time and dimension approximates the 
nature of the indestructible true self which is the omniscient 
pure intelligence.‘ When even the ordinary emotions of 
our daily life attain a high degree of intensity, our mind 
attains a state of equilibrium which leads to the realisation 
of our self as ‘the motionless one’. Itis said that when a man 
is very angry or highly pleascd, or is in a state of extreme 
bewilderment, even when he runs fast away (through some 
emotion of fear or joy), he attains a state which may be said 
to be the spanda, or the ultimate potential nature of the self.* 
When in such a state the sun and the moon go down in the 
great void, the man in the walking state will feel himself as 
if fallen into profound, dreamless sleep,—he shall have no 
other cognition or emotion regarding his body or the world 
outside,—that is the unveiled state of the self? When the 
spatio-temporal character of the knower and the knowable 
is gone the self remains as a pure flow of consciousness, a 


' Cf. na tu yo'ntarmukho bhavah sarvajfiatoa-gund-spadam | 
tasya lopah kadacit syad anyasya’ mupalambhandt || 
Ibid. Verse 16. 
2 atikruddiah prakrlo of kit karoni'ti vd mín | 2 
van sä yat padar tatra À pratisthitah |! 
"S i Ck IL., Verse ô. 

It is said that even when a man very eagerly waits for the command of any 
other person with the firm resolution that whatever will be ordered by the 
latter must be carried out, he will, through the intensity of his eagerness and 
the firmness of his resolution, attain a state of equilibrium; through such a 
condition of mind his inhaling and exhaling breath (the sun and the moon, 
i.e. , prüna and apdna) will enter the middle nerve Susumni, which is the passage 
for the transcendental region, and all the motion of the sun and the moon 
(i.e. inhalling and exhaling) will stop there. 

yan avastharh sax a р” ayarh mama vaksyati | 
lad azasyarh karigye ham iti sarikalpya tisthati || 
tám dfrityorddhva-márgena candra-süryavubhacapi 1 
sausumne'dheany astamito hited brahndpda-gocaram || 
Ibid., Ch. II, Verses 7, 8. 

It is explained in the commentary that whenever, due to whatever reason it 
may be, one is under the compulsion of carrying out the order of any other man, 
due to the intensity of concentration of the former just to receive the order of 
the latter, all the mental states of the former will die out, and because of the 
dying out of all the mental states his consciousness must attain the ultimate 
state of perfect tranquillity, and through the practice of such acts of endurance 
he realises the ultimate truth . 


idah tu tal , kenacit kdranena ava: И prabhavisnund kara- 
Jitarya-vastu-rwaksayd aksiplasya purhsah. tad-vacana-fuárügámátra-nividà- 
samasta-orti Sati, sameit turlydrit  dafüm avajyamevávisati, tat-pratya- 


Ibid., Comm.by Rimakantha, pp, 77-78 
з tad tasmin mahécyomni pralina-dali-bhaskare\ TEMA 
saugupta-padavan müdhah prabuddhah sydd andvrtah || 

Ch. II, Verse No. 9. 
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‘stream of colourless emotion. This flow of pure emotion, 
"which is not determined by any quality whatsover, is the 
pure nature of the self. 

In the Vijiténa-bhairava we find corroboration of what is 
‘stated in the Spanda-pradipikad. There it is said that to attain 
the state of Bhairava, or rather torealise the ultimate nature 
-of the self, one has to realise the ultimate nature of the self 
and of objects as pure consciousness bereft of all waves 
-of mentation. But how to attain such a state of Bhairava? 
The Vijüdina-bhairava enjoins that such a state may be 
attained through a state of arrest produced by any intense 
emotion or even sensation. Just as after the ringing of a bell 
the main sound dies out leaving behind a continuous un- 
qualified lingering vibration, so also after the mind is deeply 
‘disturbed by a strong emotion (like the sex-emotion), there 
follows a flow of unqualified lingering emotion, and that 
‘oneness of emotion becomes to the Sadhaka as of the same 
nature as the unqualified bliss resulting from the realisation 
of the self: Through kissing and embracing of woman 
there follows an over-flood of joy which proceeds from 
within and amounts to the bliss of self-realisation. If we are 
very glad at any time on any account,—or if we meet any 
of our nearest and dearest ones after a long separation, there 
is an excess of emotion, through the meditation on which 
it is possible to merge oneself in the ‘thatness.’* If we take 
meal to our heart's content after we are very hungry and if 
we take some palatable drink after we are very thirsty, there 
follows a contented joy of relish through which also we may 
attain Mahasukha (great bliss). Through the qualityless 
intense joy that may follow from attending to music or to 
any such other object the yogin may merge himself in it and 
realise ‘thatness’ thereby. The mind should be kept fast 
wherever there is the satisfaction of mind,—for, thereby 
will the ultimate nature of the self as supreme bliss be reveal- 


1 динанын ЫНЫН 1 
yat-sukhark brakma-tattoasya tat-sukharh sodkyam ucyate || 
Vijnana-bhatrava, S1. 69. Sce also the commentary on the verse by Кзетагӣја. 
= Gnande mahati prapte dyste vd bandhave cirdt | 


Gnandam udgatar: dhydted tallayas tan-mané Sioni і 
Ibid., Verse 7 
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ed to us.' Through the sudden arrest or careful control of 
any of the senses the particular sense enters into the non- 
dual vacuity and thesoul shines there inits ultimate nature.* 
Whenever the mind is disturbed either through knowledge 
or through ignorance, mind attains the ultimate state as 
an after-effect of this disturbance. If a man stands by the 
side of a great hole like a well, etc., and then looks upwards, 
his mind will be bereft of all thought-constructions and the 
states of mind will be suspended. In our deep emotions of 
anger, fear, sorrow,—or in the emotion produced in a 
lonely cave, or in the cmotion resulting from flying away 
from the battle field, or in the emotion of strong curiosity 
or of hunger there is a state which may be said to be identi-- 
cal with the state of the Brahman. 


(ii) Criticism from The Yoga Point of View 

From the above it will be clear that the view that it may: 
be possible to attain some religious experience through an 
intense emotion or even through some strong sensation is not. 
very uncommon in the field of Indian religious thought. 
But as this view is closely associated with the question of a 
state of arrest, which is so much emphasised in the Patafi- 
jala system of yoga, it will not be unfair to make some 
comment on it from the yoga point of view. 

The exponents of yoga have admitted the fact that it 
may be possible to attain a state of arrest even through 


ех уйа yatra manas-tustir manas tatraiva dhdrayet 1 
tatra tatra pard-nanda tate || 
bid, Verse 74. 


а jasya kasye °пігіуахуё'рі vydghátde ca nirodhatah 1 
istasyd'dvaye Sinye tatrai 'vdà'tmd prakdfate || Ibid., Verse 89. 
The author goes so far as to say that if any one first pinches a particular limb: 
with a pointed needle and then concentrates his mind on the place of painful 
sensation he will attain a stainless state of Bhairava. (Jbid., Verse 93.) When 
our mind is deeply absorbed in any object of sex-passion, anger, greed, in- 
fatuation, pride and jealousy, through the decp absorption in the emotion the 
distinctive features of the objects vanish away and what remains is the ultimate 
reality. на, Verse 101), 
3 Ibid., Verse 118. 
The reading of the verse in the edition we are using is as follows:— 
Ksutddyante bhaye Soke gahvare vd ranaddrute 
kutithale ksudha@dyante brahma-sattedmayt dasa || 
But the reading of the verse as quoted in the commentary on the Spanda- 
uuhd ry 
lyante e gi várane 1 
kutühale ksudhàdyante brahma- 
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some strong sensation or emotion; but that kind of arrest 
of mind is very transitory and as such falls far short of the 
final state of Samadhi. Samadhi of yoga proper docs not 
mean a temporary arrest of mind,—it means a permanent 
state of arrest which removes all our afflictions and which 
eradicates all mental complexes and root-instincts that serve 
as the sced of the future recurrence of life and suffering. 

In the yoga scheme of psychology there have been re- 
cognised five planes of mind, which are technically known 
as the five cilla-bhümis. These are, (1) kipta, (2) müdha, 
(3) viksipta, (4) ekdgra and (5) niruddha. The ksipta state 
is the ordinary unsteady state of mind which is always 
changing from one object to another. The second state is 
the state in which mind, under the sway of some strong 
sensation or emotion, lies infatuated, as it were. In this 
state there is the excess of the tamas (i.e., the gross material 
stuff) and under the sway of the tamas mind falls asleep, or, 
swooning, as it were. The third state is the state of viksipta, 
which is distinguished from the ksipta state by the possibility 
therein of temporary arrest of the mental states. It is the 
momentary steadiness that the mind may have amidst its 
unsteady changes. The other two states are ekdgra (one- 
pointed) and niruddha (perfectly arrested). Of these two 
ekdgra state has been explained by Vacaspati in his commen- 
tary as eka-téna, which literally means ‘one-tuned,’ i.e., 
the state where all the mental states attain an oneness in 
deep concentration on some particular object of meditation. 
This ekdgra state leads to the next state which is the state 
of final arrest (niruddha). 

Now of the five planes (bhini) of the mind only the last 
two are recognised as the planes of yoga proper. Temporary 
arrest may be possible in the müdha and viksipta plancs 
also,—but they cannot be recognised as states of yoga as 
there is the possibility of their relapse to ordinary active states 
at any moment. The important thing in yoga proper is not 
therefore somchow to attain a state of arrest, but to well- 
prepare the planes of mind for Samadhi. If the plane be 
well-pre pared even active states cannot disturb the mind. 

If we examine thestates of Samadhi described particularly 
by the Kaémira-school of Saivism, we shall be tempted to 
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say that many of these states can be classed as the midha 
state of mind and only a few of them fall within the state of 
ekügra. There is no denial of the fact that when we are 
deeply absorbed in any intense emotion, we transcend our 
ordinary physical, biological and psychological existence,— 
and even it may be admitted that such states of transcenden- 
tal emotion approximate in nature deep religious experience, 
but the question remains, how far it will be correct to accept 
all such states to be identical with our supreme religious 
experience. In states of great hunger, anger, jealousy, fear, 
curiosity, sex-passions, etc., there may be a temporary sleep 
of the ordinary mental states and processes,—but they being 
outside the plane of yoga may at any time relapse into acti- 
vity, and for this reason such states should never be confused 
with the final state of Samadhi. 

To judge the state of Samarasa of the Tantriks or of 
Maha-sukha of the Buddhist Sahajiyás, or the state of 
supreme love of the Vaisnava Sahajiyás, we should first of all 
examine the citta-bhümi in which such a realisation is possible. 
If the realisation be in any of the first three planes of the 
citta, i.e., if it be a mere state of sleep of the senses, or just 
like a state of swoon of a temporary nature then it cannot be 
recognised às a state of yoga proper. Everything, therefore, 
depends on the plane of citta. The Tāntriks and the Saha- 
jiyās were conscious of this truth and they laid sufficient 
stress on it. All the stringent conditions laid by the Tāntriks 
and the Sahajiyās for the esoteric practice may be viewed 
from the yoga point of view as conditions for a proper plane 
of citta where the absorption of the psychical processes may 
amount to a state of Samadhi. Whenever the esoteric 
practice is resorted to in a lower plane the result produced 
must be dangerous; itis for this reason that the Sahajiyàs 
repeatedly declared that a real Sahajiyà Sádhaka is rarely 
found even among crores (kotike gotik hay). 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BAULS OF BENGAL 
(i) General Nature of the Baul Sect 


Far from the empty noise and busy bustle of urban life, 
flourished in the villages of Bengal an order of singers, still 
extant,—an institution of immense literary and religious 
interest; for, the songs of these bards are as much noted for 
their naiveté and spontencity of expression as for the spiritual 
intensity of their content. The *unpremeditated art' of their 
‘first fine careless raptures' lifts us to a level of experience 
where the esthetic and the religious work together for a 
unique spiritual transport. Indeed we can say about these 
songs what Keats says about the songs of the Nightingales 
of heaven,— 


eve divine melodious truth 
Philosophic numbers smooth. 


When a number of these Bàul songs were collected by 
revered Ksitimohan Sen, a close associate of the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore in Santineketan, and were made 
public’ they presented a pleasant surprise to the enlightened 
public both for the lofty and subtle sentiments they embodied 
and the spontaneity and nicety of expression. We are 
quoting below some lines from these songs. 

*O thou cruel and hasty enthusiast, wouldst thou make 

a fry of the buds of your mind by applying heat of fire? 

Wouldst thou make flower bloom and scatter fragrance 

all round without giving it the time? Lo, here is my 

supreme preceptor—my Lord, He makes the bud unfold 
itself through ages—He has no haste in this!’* 

There must not be unusual haste in spiritual life for 
having all the buds of mind unfolded all at once. Mild heat 


1 The songs were first published in an anthology of old and modem Bengali 
songs, entitled J Bofgarani, edited by Lalitmohan Chatterjee and Charu Chandra 
Banerjee. 

2 ат garaji, , ші ki адгані БЫС реа The song was composed 
by Madan. vie. Ksitimohan Sen, Bémlér Baul, Calcutta, 1954, р. 63. 
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from the sun and the moon—from the unknown stars above 
—helps the bud in expressing itself in exquisite colour and 
scent; but it takes some scheduled time; if in our hectic 
effort toshorten the time to the minimum we apply heat 
of fire to it, it will be fried—it will never bloom. The 
artist behind the whole cosmic process teaches us the same 
lesson; the cosmic process is a processin millions and billions 
of ages—it is a process for unfolding whatever colour and 
scent lie dorment in it—for unfolding the true meaning 
of the universe; but the Supreme One makes the flower 
of the Universe bloom slowly and gradually in time. When 
the original creator shows no impatience—why should we? 

Bisa Bhumimiali' says in a song, “The lotus of my heart 
is going on blooming and blooming for ages; in it are bound 
together both Thou and I—what help for it now!’* The 
implication is that the life-process of man binds both God 
and man in a bond of creative comradeship, for as the poet 
Tagore puts it, ‘the creation in me is Yours as well as mine’; 
so both has a common interest in the unfolding of this lotus, 
and both become bound together in the common interest. 

Iśān Yugi, the preceptor of Madan, sings in one of his 
songs,—‘Hail be to me to me—a flute which receives the 
blow from Thy own mouth. No grief for me—no grumble 
from me if I become spent up after this blowing by Thee 
even for once.’ The flute has its wounds in life which make 
holes; but all the wounds are compensated when the 
Supreme One blows His own breath through the holes of 
life's wounds. 

In a song (probably by Krsnakanta Pathak*) we find the 
lotus waiting in the morning for the beloved—the sun. 
All the other flowers have bloomed, but the lotus has been 
waiting and waiting, for it says, ‘I would not open my eyes 
if I cannot see him (my beloved, the sun) just at my first 
glance; so I entreat ye.all (all the other flowers), ye whisper 
into my ears through all your scent,—he has come—he has 
come in the sky in the east.' All the hidden wealth and 


T hale from East Bengal. Vide, Ksitimohan Sea, Bamlar Baul, Calcutta, 
р. 
kamal calteche phute, ete. 
3 dhanya dmi—bamsite tor oe mukher phuhk etc. 
4 Vide, Ksitimohan Sen, cit. The song is, dmi melum nà nayan etc. 
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‘grandeur of the spiritual aspirant have meaning with 
reference only to the Supreme Beloved; so the progreess of 
whole life should be directed to the glancing of the Beloved 
and the Beloved only. 

In speaking of the deep spiritual experience one Baul’ 
‘sings,—‘‘My eyes close up in the dimness of my swect reali- 
sation. The lotus has drawn back all its petals in the shore 
of vast dimness.’ The profound mystic experience is the 
vast dimness in which merges the individual self with all 
the mental states and processes. 

These songs, the Bāul themselves have said, have to be 
‘approached not with the arogance of philosophic erudition, 
nor with the customary way of scholarly scansion, but with 
a softness of feeling and a meckness of spirit. The traditional 
‘philosophers and academicians have been snubbed by the 
Bauls in the characteristic piquant way. It has been said 
in a song, ‘Who is this man, a dealer and expert in gold, 
that has entered the flower-garden? He rubs his touch- 
stone against the (petals of the) lotus, Oh the fun, Oh the 
fun!’* Applying an academic way of scanning to songs 
bearing religious experience is just liké applying the touch- 
‘stone to the petals of the lotus with a view to evaluating the 
lotus. 

But academicians as we are, if we are anything at all, 
we cannot avoid the academic way of approach. Pandit 
Ksitimohan Sen was no doubt a pioneer in collecting the 
Baul songs and in popularising them among the élite of 
‘our country; but only a small number of the songs from 
among the songs he has collected were published. The 
literature was therefore very scanty. The next notable 
attempt was made by Maulavi Muhmmad Mansur Uddin, 
M.A., who published* about hundred Baul songs under the 
caption Héramani (the lost jewel). The number of songs 
increased considerably in the enlarged edition of the book 
published by the University of Calcutta. Dr. Upendranath 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., D.Phil, who had conducted extensive 


1! Padma-locan of Midnapore. Vide, Ksitimohan Sen, Lec. cit. 

2 ddr divlo nayan raser timire ctc. 

3 phuler bane ke dhukeche re sondr jahart д ЖАА А 
nikge ghasaye kamal d mari & mari || Ksitimohan Sen, Bailar Baul , p. 50. 

4+ With a foreward by Rabindranath Tagore. 
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field work in this direction has been able to collect a large: 
number of Baul songs and he has published more than five 
hundred songs in his commendable work Bamlér Ваш О Ваш 
Gan (the Bauls and Baul songs of Bengal) published in 1957. 
The next note-worthy publication is from the University 
of Calcutta which, contains about four hundred songs of 
Lalan Fakir, the most reputed of the Baul composers.* 
Two hundred and nincty-seven songs of Lalan Fakir have 
also been published by M. Mansur Uddin, M.A., in the 
Bengali journal Sãhitya Patrikā from Dacca (1958). We may 
incidentally refer also to the publication of two hundred 
forty songs of Pāglā Kānāi by Dr. P. M. Islam of the Raj- 
shai University.? Pagla Kanai was not known particularly 
as a Baul poet, but if we compare the songs composed by 
Pagla Kanai with those composed by the well known Baul 
singer Lalan Fakir we shall find no characteristic difference 
except that the songs of Lalan Fakir include a few songs on 
an esoteric sexo-yogic practice. 

Judging from the songs hitherto available to us, it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain who the Baul poets exactly 
were. We, for the past few decades, have been influenced 
in this matter by the ideas propagated by the poet Tagore 
in his poems and writings, and also by the writings and 
speeches of his close associate, Pandit Ksitimohan Sen; 
for them Baul represents more a spirit of unconventional 
approach to divinity through unassumed love and piety 
than any precise religious cult. As a matter of fact, these 
unlettered village-singers, known as the Bauls, belong 
to the lower ranks of both the Muslim and the Hindu 
communities of Bengal and they are composed partly of 
householders and mainly of mendicants. The Bauls belong- 
ing to the Hindu community are generally Vaisnavite in 
their faith and those belonging to the Muslim community 
are generally Süfi-istic and in both the schools the emphasis 
is on the mystic conception of divine love. The word bdul* 

t Vide, Lalau-gitika edited jointly by Dr. Matilal Das, M.A., Ph.D., and. 
Sri fus Kanti Mahapatra, M.A., Calcutta Памаш, 1959. 

2 Vide, Dr. M. Islam, Kavi Pai áglà Künài, Dacca, 1959. 

3 We find the use of the world J bdul in the Cai phdgavata of Vindavana- 

das as also in the Caitanya-caritamrta of Krsna-dis Kaviraj. Cf. the well-known. 


enigmatic mi that was sent Advaiticarya to Cait: (Cai tanya- 
caritmrta, Án. lā, Ch. xix). М 7 e t 
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with its Hindi variant ógur may be variously derived; 
it may be derived from the Sanskrit word vdtula (affected 
by wind-disease, i.e., mad, crazy), or from ypakula (impatiently 
eager); both these derivations are consistent with the 
modern sense of the word, which denotes inspired people 
with an ecstatic eagerness for a spiritual life where one can 
realise one’s union with the eternal Beloved—the ‘Man 
of the heart’. The name Bau las also its cognate огт Аш 
can very well be associated also with the Arabic word 
awliya (plural of wali, a word originally meaning ‘‘near,”* 
which is used for ‘friend,’ or ‘devotee’), that refers to a 
class of perfect men.* With the Bengali word ddul we may 
also compare the Süfi word Diwana which means mad, i.e., 
free from all social responsibilites. 

Religious people with different modes of Sadhana are 
included within the Baul sect; in spite of the differences 
in modes of Sadhana, their general religious feature is 
characterised by a common spirit of extreme unconvention- 
alism. Pandit Ksitimohan Sen and the poet Tagore have 
emphasised that aspect of the Baul songs where the mystery 
of the infinite being defined in terms of the finite has been 
very naively and nicely expressed andthe pangs of the human 
heart for union with the ‘Man of the heart’ (maner manus) 
has dominated. But in his recent researches on the subject 
Dr. Upendranath Bhattacharya has practically challenged 
the validity of the older view and has tried to establish 
that the distinctive feature of the religion of the Bauls is 
represented by the doctrines and practices of a secret cult 
involving sexo-yogic relations. There is truth in the asser- 
tion of Dr. Bhattacharya inasmuch as, in a general way, 
the Sádhakas of the Vaisnava Sahajiya order, and orders 
akin to it, with their secret practices involving the ‘four 
moons'? (cari candra), were also known as the Baul. But it 


Gf. also:— pec ed bifcágere nà dive dsite || 
prabhu kahe báulliyá aiche kene kera l etc. 
Caitanya-caritàmria, Adi-lilà, Ch. XII. 
An earlier referece of the word is found in the Sri-krsna-vijaya of Malidhar 
Basu (second half of the sixteenth century). See fn. of p. 529 of the C. U. edition. 
1 sc indifferent mendicants are also sometimes known by the name Aul 
which may be derived from the Skt. word dkula. 
2 Vide Studies in Islamic Mysticism, by R. S. Nicholson. 
5 The ‘four moons’ imply semen, ovum, stool and urine. 
11 
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seems that out of their doctrines and practices their search 
for the ‘unknown bird’ (acin pákhi) that mysteriously comes 
in and goes out of this cage of the human body emerged as 
the most striking feature. This life-long search for the 
‘unknown bird’ got itself mingled with the Vaisnavite and 
Süfi-istic devotional approach to the divinity. This striking 
feature of the songs of the Báuls attracted well known poets 
and composer of songs of the second half of the nineteenth 
century to compose poems in the pattern of the Baul songs, 
though, however, these poets and composers were not in any 
way attracted to the secret sexo-yogic practices of the Bauls. 
Even the well known Bengali lyric poet Biharilal Chakra- 
varti of the second half of the nineteenth century was 
irresistablytempted to compose hundred songs in the pattern 
of the Baul songs and he himself called these songs Baul 
songs. Similarly Harinath Majumdar of the late nineteenth 
century composed many Baul songs in a nom de plume. So 
it will not be correct to say that the spirit of the Bàul 
songs of which we speak to-day is but an attribution to the 
Baul songs of our own ideas, or the ideas of Pandit Ksiti- 
mohan Sen and of the poet Tagore; it emerged as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Baul songs by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, if not earlier. 

Аз for the doctrines and practices of the orders who 
resorted to a Sadhana of the ‘four moons’, or sexo-yogic 
practices akin to it, we have made a study of it already in 
the previous chapters. We shall not, therefore, in the present 
context, deal with Baul songs referring to such secret 
practices; we, on the other hand, shall restrict our study to 
the Baul songs that celebrate the ‘Man of the heart’ and 
speak of the mystic love these Bauls cherish for this ‘Man 
of the heart’. 

The Bauls are somewhat strange people, peculiar in their 
manners and customs, habits and practices. They refuse to 
be guided by any cannon or convention, social, or religious. 
Freedom of spirit is their watch-word and they take to an 
unsophisticated way of life in which the more natural incli- 
nations of the mind are not restrained by social institutions. 
"They proceed in a direction opposite to that followed by the 
general run of people. They avoid all religion in which the 
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natural piety of the soul is overshadowed by the useless 
paraphernalia of ritualism and ceremony on the one hand and 
pedantry and hypocrisy on the other. It is for this reason 
that the Bauls would call their path ulfd (i.e., the reverse) 
path and would call the process of their spiritual advance 
as the process of proceeding against the current.’ It is said 
in a beautiful song,— 

“Reverse are the modes and manners of the man who is 
a real appreciator of the true emotional life and who is a 
lover of true love; none is sure about the how and the when 
of his behaviour. 

“Such a man is affected neither by the weal nor by the 
woe of the world, and constantly realises the delight of love; 
it appears that his eyes are floating on the water of delight; 
sometimes he laughs alone in his own mood, sometimes he 
cries alone. 

“He lights the lamp of love and sits on and on with his 
mind immersed in the fathomless depth of the sea of emo- 
tion; he has in his hand the key for happiness, but he never 
seeks it. 

* Awkwardly wild are all his manners and customs,—and 
the other extremely wonderful fact is that the glory of the 
full-moon closes round him for all time; and further, this 
moon ceases not to shine day and night—therc is no setting 
of the moon of his heart. 

“He is as much satisfied with mud as with sandal-paste; 
no hankering has he after name and fame, equal are to him 
all that are far and near; he builds his house in the sky, even 
if the fourteen worlds are burnt to ashes."* 


1 naphcher ulld ndo báio, re manurál elc. 
Vicitrá, B. S. 1335, Caitra. i 
anurägi rasik yard bacche tard ujan bamke 
yakhan nadir "huma" date jagdy tarir pharke pux i y 
Haramani, collected and edited by Mr. M. Mansur Uddin, M.A. 
Song No. 46. 
ujdn jale padi dhard re guru amar ghotla nd | 
bhaver nautd khdni wew-duce gare padi pelem nàl 
Ibid, Song No. 47. 
2 bhaver bhdvuk premer premik hay re ye jon | 
o tar biparit riti paddhati; ke jase kakhan se thuike Lydmin 1 
(bhdver miuus) 
für ndi dnanda nirdnanda, labhi nitya premánanda, 
ananda-salile xydna tar bhasche du'nayan; 
o se kabhu dpan mane hase, dvdr kakloan bi Кате тал \ 


(hier mir) 
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It may be observed in this connection that this u/fZ path, 
with all its theological as well as yogic implications, was the 
path spoken of and adopted by all the medieval saints of 
India, and a detailed study of it will be found in a succeeding 
chapter where we shall deal with the cult of the Natha- 
yogins. It may be further noted that the Süfis, whose in- 
fluence on the Bauls was immense, were also Sadhakas in 
the ‘reverse path’ exactly in the same sense as explained 
above. Thus, as R. A. Nicholson puts it,—‘‘Unification 
(tawhid) is defined as ‘the absoluteness of the Divine nature 
realised in the passing-away of the human nature,’ so that 
*the nian's last state reverts to his first state and he becomes 
even as he was before he existed"."* 


(i) The Bauls and the Sahajiyás 

The Baul poets are Sahajiyas in a general sense of the 
term. We have said before that a general consideration of 
thetenets ofthe Sahajiyàs will lead to the conclusion that the 
different Sahajiyà sects would style them as Sahajiyàs for 
two reasons. In the first place, they are Sahajiyas inasmuch 
as the ultimate reality, in whatever form it may be, was 
always conceived by them as the Sahaja, i.e., that which is 
inborn or the quintessence which all the animate and the 
inanimate possess by virtue of their very existence; the 
realisation of this Sahaja was regarded by the Sahajiyās 
as the highest attainment of spiritual yearning. Secondly, 
the Sahajiyās are Sahajiyās inasmuch as they condemned in 


v bati, bose thake divd rati, 
Ийан dial рад dusts: man 
о шу hàsla-gata sikher cávi, lavu Kare nd sukh anzejan | 


häver mänus. 
càl calan ш mM" і. ілба srsti-chada, a › 
pürnimár cárd ache sarva-ksap ; 


Maé. wi ti mtn wy, AMNES jua 
(tàr. krday-cárüder) 

tär candane hay ti, dileo temni trpti 
ши Ж park hay trpti, 
Béul-saigi, Ls he di у йел! edited 

со! in the an ited by Mr. 
Prasannakumar tercer i Song No. 401: 7 
3 The Idea of Personality in Sufism, p. 1 
Cf. also—" cae the upward movant ofthe Absolute from the sphere of 
manifestation back to the unmanifested Essence takes place in and through the 
аше experience of the soul;” vide, Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 
Р. 
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the strongest language they could command all kinds of 
insincerity and artificiality in life and religion and at the 
same time recommended the most natural path for the 
attainment of truth. We shall see later on' that in this general 
sense the host of the Santa poets (including the Sikh poets 
and the Indian Süfi poets) of upper, central and northern 
India were all Sahajiyas. In the Bauls of Bengal, therefore, 
we find the continuity of the Sahajiyà movement, the first 
systematised form of which is found in the school of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas. When we shall analyse the tenets of the 
Bauls, as embodied in theirsongs that are available to us, we 
shall find that the doctrines of the earlier Sahajiyas form 
the real background of their religion,—although Süfi-ism of 
Islam have introduced a new spirit in it. A study of the 
Baul songs will, therefore, naturally lead us, first to a study 
of their Sahajiya background and then to the line and colour 
that have been given to it by Süfi-ism. 

In speaking of the earlier Sahajiya background of the 
Bauls we mean mainly the schools of Buddhist Sahajiyà and 
of Vaisnava Sahajiya. Though there are no positive data 
to enable us to ascertain the exact time when the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyà movement first began and when it reached its 
fullest development, yet it seems that the Vaisnava Saha- 
jiyàs were earlier than the Báuls.^ There are however some 
instances of striking similarity between the creeds of the 
earlier Sahajiyas and these the Bauls which definitely points 
a genealogical connection between them. The songs and 
Dohàs of the earlier Sahajiyas are characterised by a spirit 
of heterodoxy and criticism, which is likewise a feature of 
the songs of the Bauls. Secondly, the earlier Sahajiyas lay 
strong emphasis on Guru-vada, and so do the Bauls as it 
will appear from their ‘Murshid’ songs. Thirdly, we have 
seen that according to the earlier Sahajiyás the human body 
is the microcosm, or rather the epitome of the universe and 
that truth resides within and is to be realised within ;-—this 
is exactly the belief shared by the Bauls. Finally, the earlier 
Sahajiyas conceived of the ultimate reality as the Sahaja and 


1 Vide Appendix А. 
2 The word Baul is used in the present discourse always in its restricted 
denotation. 
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this conception of the Sahaja is also found in the songs of 
the Bàuls; and like the earlier Sahajiyas the Bauls also a 
advocate the most natural path for the realisation of this 
Sahaja-nature. 

But the earlier Sahajiya cult underwent a notable trans- 
formation in the hands of the Bauls; for, the Bauls, by devia- 
tion and innovation, effected a great change both in the 
ideology and practice of the Sahajiyàs. The difference in 
ideology is palpable in the conception of Sahaja. The 
Buddhist Sahajiyas conceived Sahaja as Maha-sukha which 
is the unity of the duality represented by man and woman 
as Upaya and Prajiid. The method for the realisation of 
this Sahaja consisted, therefore, essentially in a sexo-yogic 
practice. To this, however, the Vaisnavas supplied the 
element of love. But here, in the Vaisnava school also, 
Sahaja was conceived as supreme love which can be realised 
by the union of Krsna and Radha who reside in the corporeal 
form of man and woman. The process of Sadhana is also, 
therefore, a process of the Divinisation of the human love. 
But we have seen that this love is not the love of the nature 
of the most intense yearning of human soul towards God, 
it is the yearning of man for woman, or of woman for man. 
In all their theories of love and speculations on the Iover 
and the beloved, the Vaisnava Sahajiyas never speak of any 
love beyond the purest and the most perfect form of human 
love and of any lover and beloved other than man and 
woman, who are themselves incarnations of the eternal 
Lover and the Beloved. But the Bauls conceived Sahaja as 
the innermost eternal Beloved who is the ‘Man of the heart’ 
(maner manus). The Bauls also speak of love and union, 
but this love means the love between the human personality 
and the Divine Beloved within and in this love man realises 
his union with the Divine, or in other words he merges his 
personal existence in the Beloved that resides within this 
temple of the body. Great has been the influence of Süfi- 
ism on the Bauls in the evolution of this new conception of 
Sahaja and -in the difference in their religious approach. 
But a little penetration into the nature of Sahaja, variously 
described in the songs and Dohas of the Buddhist Sahajiyas, 
will show that the germ of such evolution was already there 
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in the ideas of the Buddhist Sahajiyas. We have already 
made it clear that in spite of the conventional way of des- 
cribing the Sahaja under a Buddhistic garb, the Sahaja 
of the Buddhist Sahajiyas often implies a supreme Being 
residing within. It has been said in a Doha of Saraha-pada 
that some One Formless is residing within this form of 
ours,—he who knows Him becomes liberated." Again it 
is said,—‘‘He is within your house (of body), and you are 
looking for him outside! You are beholding your husband 
(within) , andasking for his whereabouts to your neighbours!””* 
These and such other verses will supply us with a clue 
to the tendency of the Buddhist Sahajiyas of conceiving 
the Sahaja as a Being, who became gradually transformed 
into a Personal God with whom it may be possible to have 
personal relations. This tendency of the earlier Sahajiyas 
paved the way for the evolution of the conception of the 
‘Man of the heart’ under the strong say of Sifi-ism. 

It may be observed that the literature of the Santa poets 
of upper, central and northern India also represent, as will 
be demonstrated later,’ the spirit of Sifi-ism against the 
background of the earlier Sahajiyas. In this respect the 
Baul songs of Bengal have the closest affinity with the songs 
of the medieval saints of the other parts of India. As 
Süfi-ism is so important a factor in the religious tenets of 
the medieval saints of India, we propose to deal with the 
nature and extent of the influence of Siifi-ism on the Bauls 
in some detail. Our present study will also help us in the 
future study of the cognate literature of the medieval saints 
of other parts of India.‘ 


(i) The Bauls and the Sūfis 
(A) A Brief History of Süfi-ism in India and particularly 
in Bengal 
In all probability Süfi-ism began to make its way 
in India in the eleventh century a.p. and apostles like 
Shah Sultan Rumi (who came to Bengal in 1053 a.p.), 
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Sayad Nathar Shah (who carried Sifi-ism to the Deccan 
for the first time and died there in 1039 a.p.), Makhdum 
Sayad 'Ali "Uluvvi 'al Huzurri (who setteld in Lahore) 
are the preachers of this first period.’ But Sifi-ism as a 
religious school began to influence the mind of the Indian 
people on a large scale from the end of the twelfth century 
and the two orders of Sifi-ism that gained sufficient ground 
on the soil of India by this time are the Chishti and the 
Suhrawardi orders. The renowned apostle Khwajah Mu’- 
inu-d-din Chisti, who settled in Delhi in 1193 was the founder 
of the Chishti Order in India. The Suhrawardi Order was 
also almost synchronously founded by Shyak Baha'u-d-din 
Dhakriya Multani (born in Multan in 1169 and died in 
1266). These two Süfi-istic orders soon succeeded in attract- 
ing a considerable number of Indian people to accept their 
tenets. Another Sifi-istic Order, viz., the Quadiri Order was 
introduced and popularised in India during the fifteenth 
century A.D. by Sayad Muhammad Ghauth Gilani, who 
came to India in 1482. Another Süfi-istic Order was 
introduced in India by the end of the fifteenth century by 
Khwajah Muhammad Bakvi Billah, it is the Naqshbandi 
Order. Badi'u-d-din Shah-i-Madar founded another import- 
ant Süfi-istic Order in the fourteenth century A.D., which 
is known as the Madari Order. 

The Pantheistic or rather the Panentheistic mysticism of 
the Upanisads, the devotional mysticism mainly in the 
Vaisnavite line and the Sahajiya movements offered Sifi- 
ism a ready field and this will account for the speedy growth 
and spread of Süfi-istic faith in India. Moreover, from the 
twelfth century A.D. the history of India represents a history 
of contact, conflict and compromise—political, cultural and 
religious. In this period of contact Süfi-ism, as transformed 
in India, could very well serve as a medium of compromise 
and it is this additional possibility that may be held res- 
ponsible for the wide-spread popularity of the Süfi-istic 
thoughts. 

Süfi-ism entered Bengal rather as an overflow from 
Northern India. There are as many as seven Süfi-istic 
orders in Bengal, of which the Suhrawardi Order, introduced 

1 Vide Dr. M. Anamul Над, M.A., Ph.D., Vaige Sift-prabhdva, Ch. III. 
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‘by Makhdum Shaykh Jalalu’-d-din Tabriyi (death 1125 
A.D.), seems to be the earliest. The Chishti Order was 
‘introduced probably by the North Indian saint Shaykh 
Faridu'-d-din Shakraganj (death 1269 4.p.). Shah Safiu’- 
:d-din Shahi (1290? 1295) of Pandua (in Hughli) was in all 
‘probability the first apostle of the Qadadari Order. The 
Madari Order was perhaps introduced in Bengal by Shah 
Madar himself as an itinerant mendicant. Another popular 
'Süfi-istic Order of Bengal is the Adhami Order, more 
püpularly known as the Khidwari branch. The Naqshbandi 
Order was perhaps introduced first by Shaykh Hamid 
Danishmand in the seventeenth century. The other Order 
-of Süfi-ism in Bengal is the Qadiri Order, which was intro- 
duced probably by Abdul Kadir Gilani in the sixteenth 
century.‘ We need not enter here into the detailed history 
‘of how the Süfi-movement spread with all its branches and 
sub-branches in Bengal; it will be sufficient for us to know 
that different orders of Süfi-ism did penetrate into Bengal, 
and did very easily and promptly recruit large number of 
converts. The Süfi-istic ideas that were thus introduced 
were soon assimilated with the prevalent Sahajiyà ideas and 
the results of this amalgam has been the Bauls of Bengal. 


(B) Influence of Süfi-ism on the General Nature of Bàul Sect 
(a) The Influence of Sama 


In gauging the nature and extent of the influence of 
Sifi-ism on the Bauls we may observe in the first place that 
‘the out-pouring of theheart through songs was animportant 
religious mode with the Bauls; in this we may find on the 
one hand the influence of Bengal Vaisnavism, which attach- 
ed much importance to music as a medium of holy com- 
munion, and on the other hand the influence of the Süfi- 
istic custom of ‘Sama’ (i.e., song and dance).* The effect of 


1 Jbid., Ch. III. 

2 Dr. Anam ul Huq гойсае the ra of Sufi-istic Sama xm ка e 
"Vaispava religious function tana (i.«., singing in. congregation t 
custom of Such si singing and € | found among the Southern Vaisnavite 
saints, the Álvars, from sometime the sixth or seventh a A.D. the postu- 
lation of Sufi influence on this point, therefore, does not seem warrantable. 
Prediction to such religious ке of Kirtana is also found in the Bhágacata- 
purdpa, e.g.,—krsmavarnari. toig пат ЕС = ече iga-stra-parsadam/ yajhaih sankir- 
tana-prayair yajanti hi а (11.5.32, Vangavasi edition). 
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music, the Süfis hold, helps one much in passing into the: 
fana, i.e., in passing away of consciousness in mystic union 
with God. 


(b) Importance of the Murshid 

Secondly, we may consider the importance that is laid 
by the Süfis on Guru-váda. We have scen how Guru-vāda 
is ingrained in the religious thoughts of India in general, 
and how in the spiritual life God has sometimes been re- 
placed by the Guru. The Süfis laid the same stress on the 
Murshid or the Shaykh, i.e., the preceptor or spiritual guide. 
The view of Süfi-ism on this point will be best illustrated 
if we quote here the view contained in the Zwarifu-l- Ma' 
arif. It is said,—‘‘When he (i.e., the Murid or the disciple) 
is possessed of manners, he taketh in love a place in the 
Shaikh’s heart; and is agreeable to God’s sight. Because, 
with mercy, favour and care, God ever looketh at the hearts. 
of His own friends (the darvishes). 

“Thus, by dwelling in the Shaikh’s heart, the constant 
blessings of God’s mercy and of his endless bounty, com- 
prehend his existence: and the Shaik’s acceptance becometh 
his mark of the acceptance of God, Muhammad, and of all 
Shaikhs."' 

In the *Murshidà-songs' of the Báuls we find a mixture 

. of the Indian spirit with the spirit of Süfi-ism. The ex- 
cellence of the *Murshidá-songs' of the Bauls consists in 
there pathos, in their expression of the groaning and the 
beating heart of the restless aspirers; additional charm has 
been imparted to the songs by the unconditional self- 
resignation of the Murid or the disciple, who has accepted. 
the Murshid as a sure mast in the boundless heaving sea 
of existence, —like a lamp in the abyss of darkness. “To 
and fro is tossing my boat with a jingling sound in the 
rough wind," proceeds the cry from a heart,—“O my 
Murshid, yet let me live in my hope in thee. Clouds have 
thickened in the west and the roarings are now on,—torn 
is the rope of my helm,—and the boat is moving in the 
whirl; yet, O my Murshid, let me live in my hope im 
thee! The waves sweep from helm to prow,—and all my 


1 Awarifu-l-Ma'arif, translated by H. Wilberforce Clarke, p. 18. 
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merchandise, more precious than gem and diamond, is being 
swept away by the current; yet, O my Murshid, let me live 
in my hope in thee."' Songs of this type may be found 
abundantly in the Bàul literature of Bengal. 


(c) Heterodoxy of the Bauls 

The next point to be noted is the heterodox spirit of the 
Bauls. In this, as we have said, the background of Sahajiya 
thought cannot be overlooked; but the influence of Sifi- 
ism is also not less noteworthy. As essentially a cult of love- 
mysticism Siifi-ism, in spite of the rites and customs that 
gradually developed around it, breathes a spirit of hetero- 
doxy in general. It is rightly said,—“‘Transacting as it were 
directly with the Divine Being, the Süfis throw off the 
shackles of the positive religion; pious rebels, they neither 
fast nor make pilgrimages to the temple of Mecca,’ nay, they 
forget their prayers; for with God there is no other language 
than the silent language of the heart. From excess of 
religion they have no religion at all. Thus is confirmed the 
trite saying that ‘extremes meet.” “The perfection of a 
man's state," says Jami, ‘“‘and the utmost degree to which 


1 ünur jhünür bàje nào àmàr 
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NES See Bhárati, B.S., 1331, Bhádra. 
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saints may attain is to be without an attribute, and without 
a mark.” The most fervent zeal sinks into the coldest 
indifference about religion.* 

The mystics in all countries are as much opposed to the 
paraphernalia of practices, rites and customs as to scriptures 
and speculative literature. The mystics do not believe in the 
powers of our discursive reason, which, it is held, is limited 
by its very nature. It is, therefore, that all attempts to 
comprehend the ultimate truth through intellectual pursuits 
are bound by nature to be sadly baffled.* But though truth 
cannot be known, it can be intuited or realised within,—it 
can be realised in the Sahaja (natural) path through the 
secret communion of love. In love we become one with the 
reality and it is in this union of love that the mystery of the 
whole universe is revealed to us. The mystery of the universe 
can never be understood unless it is revealed in love.? It is 
for this reason that the mystics discard all ceremony and 
ritualism on the one hand and scholasticism and discursive 
erudition on the other and proceeds straight in the path of 
love. It is said in a song,—‘‘O my lord, I hear thy call, but 
I cannot come,—for, the sham Guru and Murshid block 
my way. If that, which ought to cool the body when immer- 
sed, begins to burn all around, then, tell me, Master, where 
on earth I shall find a foothold!—my spiritual endeavour 
for ‘unity’ dies away in differences of plurality. Many are 
the locks in thy gate, viz., the scriptures, the Qur’an and 
rosaries ;—showiness mars the endeavour and is the greatest 
impediment,—Madan cries in remorse."* It is said in 
another song, ‘‘Grass by no means grows on the beaten 


1 The Dabistan, or School of Manners, translated by David Shea and Anthony 
Troyer; pre discourse, pp. а, 
2 Qf. duniyár b м) Ба, тойа каў 
pagal p jüdnil — etc. 
ay rd collected in Vividha-dharma-saigit, p. 123 
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foot-tract void; so, how would they find the living ‘Sahaja’ 
(i.e., the Man of the heart) they that leave not custom- 
beaten way? The heart-flow comes out when custom is 
shed away. Cast away thy fears, to Bisà Balà sayeth,—the 
path shines out clear, when ties are all loosened.” Religion, 
it is held, cannot be confined to ritualistic observances,— 
it is a functioning of the whole being extending over the 
entire gamut of human experiences. If we try to confine 
religion to any code of rituals and practices we shall be 
strangely fettered by the very means of liberation. If a 
necklace of wish-yielding gem loses its wish-yielding capa- 
city, the necklace itself will be nothing but a chain. We 
have said that as a Sahajiya sect the Bauls would always 
advocate the Sahaja (i.«, the most natural) path for the 
spiritual life. It is said, “If thou wouldst visualise that Man, 
thou must be natural in Sadhana and must go to the land 
of Sahaja.” 


(d) Body as the Microcosm of the Universe 

We have seen that the Sahajiyäs recognised the human 
body as the microcosm of the universe and that, according to 
them, Sahaja as the ultimate reality resides within this 
human form as our true self or the ultimate nature. This is 
exactly the view that has been contended by the Safi mystics. 
The Bauls also cherished the same doctrine. The human 
body has always been described as the temple of the Dear 
One.‘ In vain, they say, are people mad after going on 
pilgimage,—in vain are they searchng the Beloved in 
temples and mosques and in other places. Thus it is said, 
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4 Gf. "The mosque that is built in the hearts of the saints 


Is the place of worship for all, for God dwells there." 
Masnaviof} alalu'ddin, quoted in The Idea of Personality by Nicholson, p. 57. 
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“The Man of the house is dwelling in the house,—in vain 
have you become mad by searching Him outside. It is for 
your own fault that you are roaming about for ever. You 
have been to Gaya, Benares (Kasi), and Vrndavana,—and 
have travelled through many rivers and forests and other 
places of pilgrimage; but say,—have you seen in all these 
anything of Him of Whom you have heard? Through 
false illusion you have lost all your power of understanding,— 
with jewel tied in your own skirt, you have been swimming 
in search of it. With care you might have easily got the 
gem,—but you are losing everything carelessly,—the jewel 
shines so near to your eyes, but alas! you are keeping 
your eyes shut—and you do not see."' Again it is said, 
“Search, O brother, for the Lord, who is the kind sympathi- 
ser of the poor (dina-daradi sami), in the company of enlight- 
enment as thy preceptor. The heart deceiving, blurs the 
eye and a single hair hides the mountain truth! The Lord 
in His lone seat looks. What humour enjoys my Lord at the 
folly and laughs! Carefully proceed in your spiritual effort; 
may be, you will find wealth very near; says Lalan, search 
your own house, truth is not very far P”? 


(e) The Man of the Heart 


In the songs of the Bauls we hear much of the ‘Man of 
the Heart’ Whose abode is the human body and Whose 
seat is the human heart. Poetically this ‘Man of the Heart’ 
has variously been depicted as the Supreme Beloved, the 
poet himself being the passionate lover. The songs embody 


' Phakir-cander Baul Sangit (collected in the Vividha-dharma-sangit), p. 220. 
See also— 
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throughout the pangs of separation for the ‘Man of the 
Heart’ and a maddening desire to be united with Him. 
This Baul doctrine of divine love naturally brings in the 
question of its similarity or dissimilarity with the Vaisnava 
conception of love with which we are familiar in Bengal. 
In a general way it may be said that the intensity of divine 
love, which we find in the songs of the Bauls was influenced, 
no doubt, to a considerable extent by the general prema 
(love) movement of Bengal. But when we analyse the con- 


‘ception of love, as enunciated in the school of Bengal 


Vaisnavism, it appears that this theory of love is based 
‘on a principle of duality, theological, if not metaphysical. 
Theologically the Vaisnavas have conceived some kind of 
duality between God and the individual (jive) and this 
principle of duality brings in the question of devotion, 
which gradually culminates in the conception of passionate 
love. Metaphysically, however, the relation between God 
and the individual has often been spoken of as incompre- 
hensible (acintya) ; it is a relation of non-dualism, and yet of 
dualism and this principle of dualism in non-dualism is 
something that transcends intellectual comprehension. In 
their theology, however, the conception of dualism pre- 
vails, and all poetical and metaphorical descriptions of love 
seem to be based on this theological speculation. But the 
Baul conception of love is ultimately based on a non-dual- 
istic belief, the dualism is citherillusory or metaphorical. 
The difference between the Baul conception of love and 
the Vaisnava Sahajiyà conception of love is however pal- 
pable. The love of the Vaisnava Sahajiyás exists between 
individual beings as Rádhà and Krsna, but not between 
the individual and the Absolute; it is the love between 
Radha and Krsna that ultimately leads to the realisation 
of the Absolute. The love of the Bauls is, on the contrary, 
the love directly between the Sahaja as the ultimate reality 
on the one hand and the individual on the other. To 
conform to the emotional approach of the Biuls the Sahaja 
has gradually transformed itsclf into a Personal God, or 
the Supreme Being with whom it may be possible to have 
personal relations. The mode of transformation of the con- 
ception of Sahaja into a Personal God has already been 
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indicated at the very outset. This Sahaja as the Per- 
sonal God is the *Man of the Heart. From this point 
of view the love-union of the Bauls with the ‘Man of 
the Heart’ really means the realisation of the Sahaja or 
the ultimate nature of Self. The love, of which we hear- 
so much in the songs of the Bauls, is the love between 
our human personality and the Divine Personality 
residing in the human as the true self. The Beloved as. 
the Divine Personality residing in us is our Sahaja-nature, 
and the lover is the human personality, falsely viewed as. 
separate from this Divine Personality. Love here really 
implies self-love, the gradual passing away of the human. 
into the Divine. 

The creed of the Bauls is thus fundamentally based om 
the question of self-realisation. From the days of Upani~ 
sadic mysticism this question of self-realisation has been the: 
pivot round which the religious thoughts of India have 
mainly revolved. The minor religious sects like the different 
branches of the Sahajiyas are saturated through and through 
with this Upanisadic spirit of self-realisation. In this spirit, 
however, Sifi-ism is intimately related to Upanisadic mysti- 
cism, although the element of love which is conspicuous in 
Süfi-ism is not stressed in the Upanisads. It is because of 
this striking similarity in spirit that scholars have often 
postulated influence of Indian thought on the evolution of” 
Süfi-ism itself. Without entering into the controversy in- 
volved in such postulations it may be said, that the religious: 
contents of Süfi-ism were in no way foreign to the mass-mind 
of India; it is for this reason that Süfi-ism was very easily 
acceptable to the masses. But whenever we should discuss. 
the influence of Süfi-ism on the evolution of the minor reli-- 
gious sects like the Bauls of Bengal and the Santa poets. 
of Upper and Northern India we should never lose sight. 
of the Indian background prepared by Upanisadic mysti- 
cism and the devotional movements mainly in the Vaisna-- 
vite line. The fact seems to be that the popular composite: 
religious consciousness which was formed by an unconscious: 
admixture of Upanisadic mysticism and the devotional. 
fervour of the Vaisnavas was further modified by the- 
kindred thoughts of Sifi-ism where the spirit of the 
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Upanigads and that of later Vaisnavism are found com- 
bined together. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Süfi-istic conception 
of the divinity and the ideal of love as conceived by the 
Süfis. The whole ideology of the Süfi mystics is also shaped 
and coloured on a Pantheistic or rather a Panentheistic 
canvas. The creation proceeds from God, the Absolute, as 
His self-manifested attribute, mode or modification. The 
sum-total of the manifested attributes of God is the universe. 
Hallaj, the well-known Süfi poet, who was done to death 
because of his novel belief of Analhagq (i.e., 1 am the truth), 
says that "'the essence of God's essence is love. Before the 
creation God loved Himself in absolute unity and through 
love revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, desiring to 
behold that love-in-aloneness, that love without otherness 
and duality, as an external object, He brought forth from 
non-existene an image of Himself, endowed with all His 
attributes and names. This Divine image is Adam, in and 
by whom God is made manifest—divinity objectified in 
humanity."* We find a very beautiful echo of this Süfi-istic 
principle in the Fidna-sdgar of Aliraja*. There it is said that 
the Absolute was alone in the beginning; but it could not 
realise the infinite potency of love that was in it without a 
dual; in love therefore it created a dual out of its ownself,— 
and the dual was Muhammad. This first pair represent the 
original lover and the beloved. Because of this fact that 
God in His absolute aloneness could not realise His love and 
a second was required as the beloved, love cannot be real- 
ised in the world without there being a pair.’ The whole 
universe thus proceeds from the Love of God. Love is the 


s Nichobon, Salis de Diani Мый, р 80. E 4 
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underlying principle of the cosmic process as a whole. The 
fact has very nicely been put in the Jadna-ségar, mentioned 
above. It is said there that the universe has its origin in 
love, and the chaos is systematised into the cosmos through 
the bond oflove. There is love between fire and air, between 
earth and water; without this love neither heaven, nor earth, 
nor the nether world would have originated at all. There is 
love between heaven and the, skies, between heaven and 
earth, between hell and the nether world in which it lies, 
and thus are the three worlds supported in love. There is 
love between the sun, the moon, the planets and the stars 
and in love are they all fixed into the sky above. There is love 
between the sea and its water, between the moon and the 
night and the sun and the day;—the tree is fixed to the earth 
by its root, the black-bee is attached to the lotus, fish is 
bound to the water, man is bound to the woman—and all in 
love. The body is in love with the mind and the mind with 
the vital wind. In love does the mother conceive the child, 
in love does the earth hold fast the root of the tree, in love 
does the tree hold fast the branches and the flowers and 
fruits,—in love does the fruit accumulate juice in its kernel,— 
thus is the whole creative process supported in love.' 

This Love of God as the raison d'éire of the whole uni- 
versal process brings in the question of self-revelation 
for self-realisation. The whole universe thus serves as a 

( mirror where the love and beauty of the Absolute are 
| reflected.” This manifestation of the love and beauty of the 
Absolute has reached perfection in the personality of man 
and it is for this reason that “‘Man is the microcosm in which 
all attributes (of the Absolute) are united, and in him alone 
does the Absolute become conscious of itself in all its diverse 
aspects. To put it in another way, the Absolute, having 
ee realised itself in human nature, returns into itself 
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through the medium of human nature; or more intimately 
God and man become one in the Perfect Man—the enrap- 
tured prophet or saint—whose religious function as a media- 
tor between man and God corresponds to his metaphysical 
function as a unifying principle by means of which the 
opposed terms of reality and appearance are harmonised."' 
It has been said in the Jbnu’l-Arabi that “When God willed 
in respect of His beautiful names (attributes), which are 
beyond enumeration, that their essence (a’yan) or if you wish, 
you may say “‘His essence ‘(aynuhu)’—should be seen, He 
caused them to be seen in a microcosmic being (kawn jami’) 
which, inasmuch as it is endowed with existence, contains 
the whole object of vision, and through which the inmost 
consciousness (sivi) of God becomes manifested to Him."* 
Man thus represents in him a synthesis of the create and the 
increate,—of the finite and the infinite. 

As the best manifestation of the life-principle man serves 
as the connecting link between the noumenon and the 
phenomenal creation. Man thus synthesises within his nature 
two aspects of existence, which are called in Süfi-ism the 
nasut, which is his human personality and the lakut, which 
is his Divine personality. The pangs of separation from 
which humanity suffers follow from the false notion of 
dualism between this human personality and the Divine in 
man. 

This conception of the Divine and the human combined 
in man may well be affiliated with the Upanisadic concep- 
tion of the Paramatman and the Jivatman. They are like two 
birds living in friendly terms on the same tree,—one of them 
(1.е., Fivdtman) tastes the sweet fruit of world-experience, 
but the other never touches it, but gazes on and on.’ This 
Divine in us is dearer to us than our son, than wealth—than 
everything else.* Immortal becomes the beloved of the 
man who adores this inner self as the dearest one.’ That 
Divine personality is the ear of our ears, eye of our eyes, 
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word of our words, mind of our minds and life of our lives." 
He resides in the heart of man and is to be known in the 
heart of man.* 

But while the Upanisads speak of the love between the 
Divine personality and the human personality more or less 
metaphorically, the whole emphasis of the Süfis and the 
Bauls is on love. 

Through ecstasy of the purest love the mystic passes in 
the fana, which is the passing-away of the human in the 
Divine. Thefire of love burns into ashes the bundle of com- 
plexes from which emerges the false notion of the ‘I-ness’, 
and through pangs of heart the ice of ‘I-ness’ melts into 
flow of tears and the ‘I’ in man and the ‘He’ in man become 
one and the same. This is the truth which was perceived 
by Hallaj in his mystic trance, and which inspired him. to 
exclaim to the world abroad Ana’! hagg—‘I and the truth 
are one’! In such a moment did he declare:— 

I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I. 

We are two spirits dwelling in one body, 

If thou seest me, thou seest Him; 

And if thou seest Him, thou seest us both. 
So long as there is even an iota of dualism, the door of the 
divine temple remains banged against us and our Eternal 
Beloved dwelling within refuses to respond to our call. It is 
only after the melting away of the human personality that 
the door is opened and the screen before our eyes is removed 
leaving the lover and the beloved unified in bond of infinite 
love.* 

The Divine Personality, Who is the eternal Beloved of 


1 Kena? (1.2). 

: far был). 

3 This truth has been very poctically and nicely illustrated by the Safi poet 
Jalalu’ddin Rumi through the following story in his Masnavi:— 

“A man knocked at the door of his friend. The latter asked: ‘Who art thou, 
my dear?'—'It is I',—'In this case, be off; I cannot at present receive thee; 
there is no place at my board for one who is still raw; such a man cannot be 
sufficiently dressed (that is matured) and cured of hypocrisy, but by the fire of 

ration and refusal.’ The unfortunate man departed. He employed a 

ole year in travelling, ning himself in the flames of desire and afflic- 
tion, caused by the absence of his friend. Matured and perfected by his lo: 
trial he again approached the door of his friend nd knocked modestly, fearful 
that an uncivil word might again fall from his own lips.—'Who is there?" 
was asked from the interior of the house—'Dear friend, it is thyself who art 
at the door'.—" it is elf, enter to-day; this house can contain no 
other than I'." Vide, Dabistan, Vol. III, p. 292, F.N. 1. 
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the human personality and with whom man becomes one in 
his ecstasy of love, is the indwelling principle not only of the 
self, but also of the not-self. It is for this reason that the 
sights and sounds of the external world always bear love- 
message of the Beloved to the responsive heart of the mystic 
lover. In love are we all separated from the Beloved with 
whom we were once one,—and in love again shall we 
proceed in the regressive way and realise our true original 
self being one with the Beloved. 

In the conception of the ‘Man of the heart’ of the Bauls 
we find a happy mixture ofthe conception of the Paramátman 
of the Upanisads, the Sahaja of the Sahajiyás and the Süfi- 
istic conception of the Beloved. The mystic attitude of the 
Bauls is best expressed in the wonder how that Infinite 
has objectified itself in the finite,—how through the whole 
being of the finite that Infinite is expressing itself in infinite 
ways and thereby realising itself in infinite varieties. It is 
not through any intellectual speculation,—but through the 
ecstasy of love that the truth has revealed itself to the lover, 
that there is ‘some one unknown’ living within his corporeal 
form. Thus the Baul says,—‘‘Methinks, by this time I have 
become mad; otherwise, why should I feel so troubled 
inside every now and then? When I remain quiet with the 
undisturbed mind, I see that Some One speaks loudly from 
within,—“I am here, here I am’! In the dimness of the 
sky of my heart, methinks, I see Some One come to my side; 
He moves, He speaks, He plays,—He smiles,—He indulges 
in hundred other sports!.... If I try to leave Him off 
and live alone, I cannot; it seems, He has settled His dwelling 
inthe core of myheart.’* It is like an ‘unknown bird’ that 
comes within the cage of this corporeal form,—and it is the 
greatest wonder with the Baul, how the ‘unknown bird’ is 
playing its eternal play of coming and going,—the play of 


1 Ваш collected in Vividha-dharma-saigit, pp. 228-29. Cf. also:— 
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self-manifestation and of returning once more to itself." 
Though the bird livesin the cage of the human body, it floats 
in the boundless sky high above.* The life-long search of the 
Baul is for this ‘unknown bird’, which is felt to be very near, 
singing within and enchanting us by its beauty and sweetness 
of song,—but which we are not being able to find out. It is 
always playing the game of hide and seck, as it were. In 
the pang of his heart the Baul says,—‘‘Where has the ‘Bird 
of Beauty’ hidden itself by deceiving me? I roam about in 
search,—but cannot find it out,—it has flown far away. 

TE Very affectionate is that bird, and it comes of 
itself and invites me to talk, if even I forget it; but if I 
attempt to catch hold of it, it escapes my grasp,—and alas! 
it has made me mad! 

“O my brethren, if any of you have seen that ‘Bird of 
Beauty’, catch it once for me; if I once can get hold of it, I 
shall keep it tamed with care for ever in the cage of my 
heart.’ It is after.this ‘some one unknown’ that the Baul 
has run mad.* The vision of the unknown, the call of the 
Infinite, the secret touch of the Beloved have made the Baul 
peculiarly indifferent to the social life on earth,—and have 
made him come outside the limitations of earthly consi- 
derations. It isthe beauty of the Formless residing within all 
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forms that has entrapped the heart of the Baul—and he 
weeps and weeps. This incessant weeping in secret gives 
him a peep into the beauty that pervades the whole universe 
by its matchless glow and grandeur. In such a state when he 
looks at the sky, the divine beauty appears before him 
floating with the clouds; the splendour of that beauty moves 
from star to star and the heart is illumined by its flash." 
Through the whole cosmic process the one Lord-Beloved 
is playing the play of self-expression and self-realisation, 
endless is His sport—incomprehensible is its mystery.* 

But though the Beloved is pervading the whole universe, 
the best way of finding Him out is to search within and to 
realise Him through the realisation of the self. Like the full 
moon He is іп the sky of our heart, —but heaps of clouds 
have gathered over the moon; spiritual endeavour consists 
in driving the clouds away with the instructions of the true 
preceptor and to let the moon shine unobstructed in its own 
lustre. In the mystery of the self lies the mystery of the 
Lord and to know the former is to know the latter.* It has 
been said by Kángal Harinàáth,—'*O the mad, thy ‘Bird of 
Beauty’ is sitting in its nest in the bower of thy heart, find it 
out there; offer it fruits of devotion and water of love, and it 
will be tamed for ever.” Phakir-cand says in a song,—‘‘O 
my mind, let me tell thee,—the ‘Man of the heart’ is in the 
heart and search for Him there; why art thou roaming from 

: ng of Кай Harinith, Ibid, p. 216. 

: nae moe че kon dhare | 

з ache Йан Аі meghe dhakál 


r: тий p = 
4 Apandr janma lata, jana ge tàr mukti kotha, 
lálan kay have Фере sdfti paricay 1 Ibid, N9. 12. 
iy =f “Se also Song 2 Nos 16, 17. 
^ al näm älek mánug ray 
ea ik bine ke tre pay 
ras rati anusdre, nigiigha bhed jante pare, 
ratite mati jhare, mül khanda 1 
Шу nirajon andr, dh Ie lena prac, = 
jane apandr j icr, sa jánà Я 
7 hid’ Sond No. 96. 
5 Baul-song, collected in the Vividha-dharma-sangit, p. 180. 
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country to country ?—never have I seen a greater fool than 
thee." “In man resides the Lord, why hast thou not 
known Him with thy common sense?.... In eternal 
union does that Beloved dally in the heart,—He dallies in 
the heart with all the gates shut—and from the side of man, 
he (man) shuts up all the doors of the chamber of his heart 
with the strength of love and therein gazes at the beauty of 
the Beloved.’ It is the screen of illusion,—the shade over 
the eyes that prevents us from beholding the beauty of the 
‘Man of the heart’; it is this illusion that lengthens the 
distance between man and the ‘Unknown One.’ Man often 
feels that it is not he, but that ‘Unknown One’ that is 
moving and working through him,—but yet alas,—because of 
the shade over the eyes,—he cannot catch at the ‘Unknown 
One.” ‘In man,’ says Làlan, ‘resides that Jewel of Man,'— 
but ah me, that Jewel I could not recognise!* Làlan says 
in another beautiful song that ‘changeless beauty’ resides 
within the house of this man,—it is to be realised there. 
It is through the medium of the human form that the 
divine beauty is to be realised. The truth is metaphorically 
explained in the following lines:!—'*At the gate of that 
‘Divine Beauty! there is the revered Sri-rüpa (i.e, the 
human form and personality), and the lock and the key for 
‘Divine Beauty’ are in his hand; one, who will be a devotee 
of the Sri-rüpa, will obtain the lock and the key; Phakira 


1 yakhan amar maner manus kothdy 
Jär tare mana-khede pr te Linde stood rel 


phi ыр nanan tony, 
0 tor maner mdnus hrde ache, khurije ne tdre; 
Ауда ghure bys des bidese, yámam Mol dr to 
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It may be noted that the disciples of Phikir-cànd used to compose songs of 
their oun) in the name of the Guru. 
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yy an unknown author, Jbid, p. 247. 
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Làlan says that such people will be able to get hold of ш 
one who escapes all grasp. me 

The love celebrated in the Baul songs is mutual, inas- 
much as it induces on the one hand the Infinite Absolute to 
‘find self-expression in the finite and relative nature of the 
manifested world, including human personality which is the 
highest expression of the Absolute,—and, on the other hand, 
inspires man to find his true nature by gradually dissolving 
his separate existence and passing away into his original 
being in God. We have seen that man is the marginal 
being, or a finite-infinite being; when associated with 
principles of illusory defilement, he passes on to his purely 
finite nature of animal existence, when he suffers bondage 
on all sides; but when he purifies himself in love, the 
principles of defilement in him being all burn away, he 
passes again on to his true divine nature and becomes liber- 
ated by transcending all limitations of finitude. In such a 
‘state, when the apparent difference between humanity and 
divinity is totally removed through love, man becomes one 
with the Reality itself. It is in such a state that the Baul 
exclaims that the self is everything—everything proceeds 
from the self.* 
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But we should notice that though love is the main reli- 
gious mode of the Bauls, the element of yoga is in no way 
less important in their Sadhana. The element of love is 
generally associated with elements of yoga in the Baul sect 
as it is in Sifi-ism. The modus operandi of the Bauls who- 
take to the Sadhana of the ‘four moons’ is essentially yogic. 
But elements of yoga are resorted to also by the devout 
Bauls as a process of purification and concentration. 


(iv) Poet Tagore and the Baul Songs 

The Baul songs, with the ingrained spirit of freedom, 
the mystic conception of divinity and love and also with 
the charm of their tune, leading the mind to supreme 
renunciation and indifference, had strong influence in the 
evolution of the poetico-religious mind of poet Tagore.. 
Tagore says in The Religion of Man that in his youth he 
could not harmonise his inner spiritual demands with his 
relationship with the monotheistic church with which he was 
closely associated. After a long struggle with the fecling 
that he was ‘using a mask to hide the living face of truth,’ 
he severed his connection with the church. “About this 
time," says the poet, *'one day I chanced to hear a song 
from a beggar belonging to the Baul sect of Bengal. ... What 
struck me in this simple song was a religious expression that 
was neither grossly concrete, full of crude details, nor meta- 
physical in its rarefied transcendentalism. At the same time 
it was alive with an emotional sincerity. It spokes of an 
intense yearning of the heart for the divine which is in Man 
and not in the temple, or scriptures, inimages and symbols, 
The worshipper addresses his songs to Man the ideal..." 
Again he says,—‘‘Since then I have often tried to meet 
these people, and sought to understand them through their 
songs, which are their only form of worship. One is often 
surprised to find in many of these verses a striking original- 
ity of sentiment and diction; for, at their best, they are 
spontaneously individual in their expressions."* 

In another place the poet says,— "Those, who have gone 
through my writings, know that I have expressed my love 


1 > The Religion of Man, Ch. VII, The Man of My Heart, p. 110. 
2 The Religion of Man, p. Ml. нш. 
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towards the Baul songs in many of my writings. When I 
was in Silaidaha I would frequently meet these Bauls and I 
had occasion to have discourses with them. I have fitted the 
tune of the Bauls to many of my songs, and in many other 
songs the tune of the Bauls has consciously or unconsciously 
been mixed up with other musical modes and modifications. 
It will be easily understood from the above that the tune as 
well as the message of the Bauls had at one time absorbed 
my mind as if they were its very element.” ! 

The conception of the ‘Man of the heart’, as confessed 
by Tagore himself, deeply stirred his poetic mind even in 
his youth. Tagore, with the Upanisadic background of his 
mind prepared in his early days by his father as well as 
by the whole environment of his life, naturally tried to 
assimilate the message of the Bauls with the Upanisadic 
doctrines. 

We have indicated in the introduction that through all 
his songs and poems Tagore sings of an Infinite Being, Who 
is seeking His self-expression through the whole creative 
process for self-realisation,—and the best expression of the 
Divine personality is through the human personality, and 
throughout the life-process of man there is going on this 


‘continual process of love-making between the human and 


the Divine. This human personality and the Divine perso- 
nality, both of which remain combined in the nature of man, 
are the ‘I’ and the ‘You’, the ‘Lover’ and the ‘Beloved’ 
so much spoken of by poet Tagore in his songs and poems. 
In singing of this ‘I’ and the ‘You’ in man, between man and 
the ‘Man of the heart’, Tagore has been the greatest of the 
Bauls of Bengal. 


t Foreword to Haramani by Tagore. 
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ANOTHER obscure religious cult, that has influenced the 
growth of Bengali literature as also the literature in many 
other modern Indian languages to a considerable extent 
from an early period, is Nathism. As an All-India religious 
movement Nathism enjoyed and is still enjoying immense 
popularity. The religious and literary history of Nathism 
in Bengal is, therefore, intimately connected with that of 
many other provinces of India as also of the Himalayan 
regions like Nepal and Tibet. There are many yogic texts 
in Sanskrit either directly ascribed to the Nath-gurus (mainly 
to Gorakh-nath), or somehow associated with the cult. 
‘The Nath literature in the vernaculars consists mainly of 
longer narrative poems of the nature of ballads and also 
stray songs. A general survey of the nature and extent of 
Nath literature with particular reference to Bengali will be 
found in the Appendix (B); a detailed list of Sanskrit and 
Hindi texts ascribed to Gorakh-nàth may be found in the 
Hindi book .Vátha-sampradáya by Prof. Hazariprasad 
Dwivedi.' 


(i) Origin of the Nath Cult 

The problem of the origin and development of the Nath 
cult in India, including the Nath movement of Bengal, is as 
yet shrouded in the mist of legends and myths. From the 
heaps of traditional accounts it is possible for us only to form 
an idea of theextent of popularity which the cult enjoyed and 
is still enjoying in the soil of India; but no definite history of 
its origin and development can be constructed with the data 
that we have at our disposal. We have, however, made it 
clear on several occasions that the historical study is not our 
primary concern,—we are rather interested in the religious 
contents relating to our literature; but as the mythical and 
semi-historic accounts will help us to a great extent to under- 


Published by Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 1950. 
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stand the religious nature of the cullt, we propose to make 
here a brief study of them. 

The Nath cult is essentially a yogic cult; but among the 
innumerable yogic sects of India the cult is characterised as: 
the Nath cult due mainly to the fact that its stalwarts gene- 
rally bear the title of ‘Nath’, and the word Nath has been 
dealt with in some of the standard Sanskrit texts as a philo- 
sophic concept for a state of surpeme existence. Various 
theories are current among scholars as to the nature and 
origin of this cult. Some take it to be essentially a crypto- 
Buddhist or an esoteric Buddhist cult, which later seceded. 
from the Buddhist fold and transformed itself into a Saivite 
cult. Others, on the other hand, are of opinion that the 
Nath cult is essentially a Saitvite cult, which, in course of its 
evolution, was assimilated within esoteric Buddhism and it is. 
for this reason that we find in it a hotchpotch of esoteric 
Buddhism and yogic Saivism. But before indulging in such 
speculations we should first of all be sure of what the Nath 
cult stands for. The Nath cult seems to represent a particular 
phase of the Siddha cult of India. This Siddha cult is a very 
old religious cult with its main emphasis on a psycho- 
chemical process of yoga, known as the Kaya-sadhana 
or the culture of body with a view to making it perfect and. 
immutable and thereby attaining an immortal spiritual 
life. 

To escape death, as we shall see, was the central point 
round which grew the details of the Siddha cult, and the 
Siddhas in general hold **that death may either be put off 
ad libitum by a special course of restrengthening and revitalis- 
ing the body so as to put it permanently en rapport with the 
world of sense, or be ended definitively by dematerialising 
and spiritualising the body, according to prescription, so that 
it disappears in time in a celestial form from the world of 
sense, and finds its permanent abode in the transcendental: 
glory of God."' This Siddha school seems to be closely 
associated with the Indian school of Rasáyana and it is some- 
times held that the Siddha school was originally based on the- 


1 Vide, The Doctrinal Culture and Tradition of the Siddhas by Dr. V. V. Raman. 
Sastri M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., in the Cultural Heritage of India, Sri 
Ramakrishna Centenary Memorial, Vol. "П, рр. 303-319. 
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theories and practices of the Rasiyana school.' This Rasi- 
yana school has been accepted as a school of Indian philo- 
sophy in the Sarva-darfana-samgraha of Sayana-Madhava. 
The school is styled there as the Rasefoara-dargana and the 
doctrines of the school are explained with reference to well- 
known texts on Rasáyana. The school is, however, recog- 
nised here as a Saivite school. Rasayana or alchemy is an 
ancient science of the pre-Christian origin having immense 
popularity in different parts of the world. In India, however, 
instead of being purely a chemical science, it developed theo- 
logical speculations and already in fairly old medical texts we 
find references to the view that siddhi or perfection can be 
attained by making the body immutable with the help of 
Rasa (i.e., some chemical substance). There is a popular 
tradition that the Siddhas were “a band of death-defying 
theriacal and therapeutic alchemists indebted in all respects to 
Bhoga, a pre-Christian Taoist immigrant from China, who, 
in his methods of keying up the body of impure matter 
through ‘reverberation’ and ‘projection’ to the pitch of 
practically cancelling demise, merely sought to promulgate 
the lesser athanasic precepts of Lao-tse, since the vital objec- 
tive of the Tao-Teh-King is the transfiguration of the immor- 
talised ethereal body into a permanent garment of celestial 
virtue, in order to fit it to associate to eternity with the Táo."* 
Pataüjali, the great exponent of yoga, who flourished 
most probably some time between the second and the sixth 
century A.D.,° says in the Kaivalya-pada of his yoga-aphorism 
that siddhi can be attained even by the application of herb 
or medicine (ausadhi).* In the commentary on this aphorism 
Vyàsa and Vácaspati say that this siddhi by aujadhi refers 
to the schools of yogins who attained perfection with the 
help of Rasáyana.? We shall presently see that the Rasa 
of the Rasayana school was replaced, in the cult of the 
* For the details of the fundamental points of similarity between the Nath 
school and the school of Rasiyana, see infra, Ch. IX, Sec. V. 
? Dr. Raman Sástri, Loc, eit. <i a 
4 5e rug of adier Thoas br De. i operta, ы 
5 ausadhibhih asura-bhavanesu pope eam ён ete, l Comm. of Vyäsa. 
augdhi-siddhim dha— "asura-bi "ШЇ manusyo hi kutascin nimitlád asura- 
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Nath Siddhas, by the nectar oozing from the moon situated 
in the Sahasrára and the whole chemical process was changed 
into a psycho-chemical process of Hatha-yoga. From the 
above it seems plausible to hold that the siddha marga evolved 
gradually from the ancient school of Rasáyana. The theory 
of the Sun and the Moon as expounded by the Nath Sid- 
dhas' and the principle of being immortal by drinking the 
nectar oozing from the Moon are found explained in the 
second Brahmana of the Brhad-jabdlopanisat.* Of course the 
Brhad-jabdlopanisat is not one of those Upanisads that are 
recognised by scholars to be authentic and fairly early in 
origin, and therefore the occurrence of the principles of the 
Nath cult in this text may not help us much in ascertaining 
the exact time when these doctrines were prevalent; but the 
fact will at least hint at an antiquity of the tradition. What 
we can be sure ofon this point is that the science of Rasayana 
was accepted much prior to the advent of Pataüjali by a 
section of yogins for the attainment of the immutability of 
the body and for the attainment of many other supernatural 
powers and that escape from death through the perfection 
of body was regarded by these yogins as the highest achieve- 
ment in religious life. As this is essentially the position held 
also by the Nath Siddhas, ‘the history of the Nath yogins 
may be traced back to a period prior to Pataiijali. 

From the above discussions it will be clear that any 
hypothesis about the possibility of the Nath cult being 
originally an esoteric Buddhist cult and seceding from 
Buddhism in course of time to assume a Saivite air is based 
purely on a misconception of the fundamental nature of the 
cult. Such a misconception arises also from the reliance on 
some popular traditions current in Eastern India. In Eastern 
India, particularly in the Himalayan regions (in Nepal and 
Tibet), many of the traditions of the Nath Siddhas got mixed 
up with those of the Buddhist Siddhacáryas. The reason for 
such a mixture and confusion is not very far to seek. If we 
analyse and examine the different schools of esoterism, which 
go by the name of Tantric Buddhism, or Saktaism, or Saivism, 
we shall find that in their composite practical nature they 


1 Vide infra. 2. Vide infra. 
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contain mainly two elements: one is the paraphernalia 
of rites and rituals of a heterogeneous nature, which are 
neither Hindu nor Buddhistic in origin, but represent a com- 
mon stock of heritage to all the popular religious systems of 
India; the other element is the element of yoga in its various 
forms, which also is a common heritage. We have hinted 
before’ that at different periods in the history of Indian 
religion these paraphernalia of practices together with the 
various yogic elements got themselves associated with the 
different schools of Hindu and Buddhist philosophy, giving 
rise to the different esoteric schools. This fact has been 
responsible for so much mixture and confusion among the 
views and practices of these esoteric schools. 

If we are to recognise any fundamental philosophy in the 
Hindu Tàntric systems, we should say that it is the philo- 
sophy of Siva and Sakti with all ontological and cosmological 
speculations on them; and we have seen before that all the 
yogic practices of the Tantric Buddhists have also grown with 
the fundamental ideology of Prajiia and Upaya, which is 
essentially the same as that of Siva and Sakti. The tradi- 
tional belief of Hinduismis that Sivais the original instructor 
of all yoga,—the Tantric Buddhists also believe that Lord 
Buddha, or rather lord Vajra-sattva (or Hevjra, or Heruka), 
who is conceived just as Siva, is the original instructor of all 
secret yoga. The traditional belief of the Naths is that Adi- 
nath is the first in the list of the chronology of the Naths,— 
and all secrets of yoga proceed from him, This Adi-nath 
is none but Siva of the Hindus,’ and Buddha, in the form of 
the Vajra-sattva, of the Buddhists; and as a matter of fact 
we frequently come across the epithets of ‘Adi-natha’ and 
"Bhüta-nátha' applied to the Vajra-sattva or Hevajra in the 
Buddhist Tantras as they are frequently applied to Siva 
in the Hindu Tantras. We have also pointed out that some 
of the important Buddhist Tantras are introduced as a 
dialogue between the lord and the compassionate lady just as 
many of the Hindu Tantra; are, and according to the literary 
traditions of the Naths also, we find that Matsyendra-nath 

1 Supra, introduction. 


2 Cf. sakaler pradhdn siddhd bandiva bholá-náth.] 
ne нсана Sannyás, by Sukur Mahammad (C.U.), p. 397. 
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(the first among the human Gurus) received the secret of 
yoga in the form of a fish when it was being disclosed to the 
Goddess in a castle on the Ksirodasea. The theory of the 
Sun and the Moon of the Buddhists has correspondence 
in the Nath cult, It is because of the general similarities 
of this nature that Tantric Buddhism seems allied to the 
other yogic sects. The final state of yoga is called the Sahaja 
state or Sahaja-samadhi or Sünya-samádhi by the Buddhist 
Sahajiyás and this idea is to be met with also in the literature 
ascribed to the Naths. In the two versions of the Akula-vira- 
tantra’ (authorship attributed to Matsyendra-nath) we find 
a detailed description of the state of Sahaja; there it is 
defined as a state of perfect equilibrium, which transcends 
all our perceptual knowledge with positive and negative 
attributes. In that state of perfect quietude the yogin 
becomes one with the whole universe and realises a non- 
dual existence. In such a state “He himself is the goddess, 
himself the God, himself the disciple, himself the preceptor; 
he is at once the meditation, the meditator and the divinity 
(meditated upon).’* It is very easy to see that this Sahaja is 
the same as the Sahaja described in the Buddhist Tantras 
and the Buddhist Dohàs and songs. In the vernacular lite- 
rature on the Nath cult we frequently meet with this concep- 
tion of Sahaja or Sahaja-Siinya, particularly in the old Hindi 
poems ascribed to Gorakh-nath and in similar poems 
ascribed to Nath-Siddhas like Carpati, Jalandhar, Caurangi 
and others. In the Hathayoga-pradipikà (which is a standard 


1 бее Kalia ipga; edited by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series, No. II. š 
а svayam devt svayarh devahk svayars Sigyah ирей рй 
seayath dhydnar svayath dhydtd svayarh sarvatra 1 
(Akula, A, p. 26). 
за braknd за Rorikaloa sa sokek sali kierot A | 
1a fivah fáfoalo deoch sa ca somdrka-Sankarah | 
sa vi: mayurākşo arhanto budham eva ca || 
svayath devi svayarh devah svayarh Jisyah soayarh guruh 1 
soayath dhyänath svayarh dhydtd svayam sarvesvaro guruh || 
(Akula, B, рр. 116-118). 
Vide Dr. Bagchi's introduction, pp. . 

3 See Gorakh-büni edited by P. D. Barthwal, Prayag, 1943. See also the 
text of. the Gorakh-bodh as quoted Ur D Mohan Singh in his work on 
Gorakhnath and also similar literature of the medieval yogic saints illustrated 
at the end of the same text. Also Dr. Dharmavira Bharati, Siddha-sãhitya (in 
Hindi), Allahabad, 1955, Ch. V; Dr. Barthwal, Yoga-pravéha, Banaras, 1947, 
РР. e 
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text on Hatha-yoga) we find that the Buddhist theory of the 
four kinds of Sünya, viz., Sünya, Ati-sünya, Mahà-sünya 
and Sahaja-$ünya (or Sarva-$ünya)' is associated with the 
four stages of sound produced through yogic practices. 
Again, the Nath literature (including the Sanskrit and 
vernacular texts) is sometimes characterised by a spirit of 
heterodoxy and criticism similar to that of the Tantric 
Buddhists.* It is found further that in the texts ascribed 
to the Naths holy places of pilgrimage located within the 
human organism are described under several categories, 
viz., Pitha, Upapitha, Ksetra, Upaksetra, Sandoha, etc., and 
this is the custom also with the Buddhist and the Hindu 
Tantras.* As for the technical yoga terminology, it can be 
said that they have been common to all the esoteric yogic 
schools. 

The most important thing common to all schools of eso- 
terism is the culture of the body or Kaya-sadhana through the 
processes of Hatha-yoga. We have seen before that though 
Kaya-sadhana was not the final aim of the Buddhist and 
the Vaisnava Sahajiyas, the process of Kaya-sadhana was 
regarded in both the sects as an indispensable accessory for 
the realisation of the Sahaja-nature as supreme bliss or 
supreme love. 

The fact of such a similarity and mixture has been respon- 
sible for the frequent association of the Nath cult with the 
cult of the Tantric Buddhists in myths and legends. But 
judging from the literary records and the legends and tradi- 
tions still prevalent among the yogins of the Nath order it 
appears that the Nath cult has grown with a general air of 
Saivism. It is noticeable that not only is there the tradition 
of Mahadeva or Siva being the original instructor of the cult, 
but that Gorakh-nath, the most renowned and most impor- 
tant yogin of the sect, has frequently been identified with 
Siva or deified as such. The deity of the cult, where tradi- 
tional or iconographic record of the deity is available, is 
found to be Siva; the places of pilgrimage of the yogins of 


ш peA à, I edition (4. 70-75) 
® Vide, yoga; й yangar's edition (4. le 
3 Vide Gorakh bant, ed. by Dr. Barthwal. 

* Vide, Kaula-jfidna-nirpaya, introduction, p. 57. 
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this order’ are generally of Saiviteimportance and the temples 
there often contain an image of Siva or the phallic symbol 
of the lord. Again in dress and other accessories the Nath 
yogins are depicted just like images of Siva, who himself is the 
greatest of yogins. The Siddhas of the Nath cult are some- 
times described in vernacular literature as fond of intoxicants 
like Siddhi and Gaiijd just as Siva is ‘Vam, Vam’ is the 
peculiar mystic sound of the Nath yogins as it is of Siva 
himself. It is also noticeable that in the Vallála-carita the 
priests of the Yogi caste of Bengal have been spoken of 
as rudraja brahmana (i.e., Brahmins deriving their origin 
from Rudra or Siva),—and as a matter of fact.the Yogis of 
Bengal even in the present day speak of themselves as 
belonging to the Siva-gotra (i.¢., the Siva-lineage).* 

But in spite of all these, the general similarity in tone 
and practice has been responsible for the confused identifica- 
tion of the later Buddhist apostles with the Nath yogins, and 
it may be probably for this reason that Matsyendra-nath, 
who is taken to be the first of the human exponents of the 
Nāth cult, has been deified in Nepal as Avalokitesvara, and 
even at the present day the Buddhists of that land hold 
annual procession in honour of the deified Matsyendra-nath. 
It is also perhaps for this reason that Matsyendra-nath is 
identified in Tibetan traditions with Lui-pà (or Luyi-pà), 
who is generally taken to be the first among the Buddhist 
Siddhácáryas.* In the Sanskrit commentary on the Caryà- 
song No. 21 we find a quotation of a few lines (composed 
in the language similar to that of the Carya-songs), which 
is ascribed to Mina-nàth (commonly accepted as identical 


1 For detailed descriptions of such places see Briggs, Chs. V and VI. 
2 Asa typical instance we may cite the following description of Нафірћа 
Jalandharipa in the version of the Gopi-candrer Sanayés by Sukur Mahammad:— 
takhane Gniyd dila siddher jhult || 
sood kucla siddha haste kari nila\ 
sood man dhutrdr phal tathe misaila || 
оой man kucld siddhd ekatra kariyd 1 
mukhe tule dila néth Siva nam liya || 
(C. U. edition, Part II, pp. 431-432). 
3 Vide introduction to M. r Gàn by Dr. N. K. li, p. iv. 
4 Vide introduction to the Bouddha-Gén-O- Dok by MM. Ti. P. Siue 
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with Matsyendra-nath)' and MM. H. P. Sastri, on the 
evidence of it went so far as to say that the Nath yogins 
(who, according to MM. Sastri, flourished some time before 
the Buddhist Siddhácáryas) also composed Bengali songs 
exactly in the manner of the songs of the Buddhist Siddha- 
cáryas. The hazardous leap involved in the inference of 
MM. Sistri seems to be too long to justify his inference. 
Of course, many Sanskrit texts and Hindi texts are ascribed 
to Gorakh-nath, who has even been recognised as the first 
prose-writer in Hindi (or Panjabi),? but we cannot be 
sure that the heap of literature (either in Sanskrit or verna- 
cular) ascribed to Gorakh are not later texts, embodying 
some of the doctrines of the cult. 

The general similarity among the esoteric yogic sects of 
the later Buddhists and the Saivites seems to be responsible 
also for the tradition that many of the Siddhas of the Nath 
cult, including the most renowned Gorakh-nith, hailed 
from the Buddhist fold as seceders. According to the evi- 
dence of Tàranáth the name of Gorakh-nàth, when he 
belonged to the Buddhist fold, was Ananga-vajra. MM. 
Sastri says that the Buddhist name of Gorakh-nath was 
Ramana-vajra.* It is said that the Nepalese Buddhists are 
much displeased with Gorakh-nath and hate him as a sece- 
der.* In the index of the Pag Sam Jon Zang Mr. S. C. Das 
says,—''Gauraksa—a cowherd, who being initiated into 
Tantric Buddhism became the well known sage Gauraksa, 
whose religious school survives in the yogee sect, who go under 
the designaton of Nath.”*> Though we are not quite sure of the 
history either of the Nàths or of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas, 
yet a consideration of the general circumstances lead us to 
believe that all these traditions have more confusion for their 


1 kahanti guru paramárthera báfa l 
karmma samádhika pata || 
kamala bikasila kahiha na jamarál 
kamala madhu pivivi dhoke na Nel 28 
p., 38. 
2 Vide Applendix (B). In i, however, ‘though we have vernacular 


literature on Gorakh-nith there is no vernacular text ascribed to Gorakh- 
nith; here there is no tradition whatsover of Gorakh-nAth being an author of 
Bengali literature at any time. 

3 Vide introduction to the Bauddha-Gán-O-Dohà by MM. S&stri, p. 16. 


4 Ibid. 
5 Pag Sam Jon Zang, Index, p. ix. 
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genesis than historical facts. We may note here also the 
queer suggestion about the identification of Gorakh with 
Arya Ásahga, or even with Nagarjuna, the well known 
Buddhist scholar.* Whatever might have been the history 
of the origin and development of the Nath cult and the cult 
of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas, the fact is that Mina-nàth, 
Matsyendra-náth,* Goraksa-nàth, Jàlandhari and Cauran- 
ginath, who are the most prominent among the Náths, 
were all included in the list of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas 
and were sometimes credited with some works on esoteric 
Buddhism, which were translated into Tibetan. 

Dr. B. M. Barua sugests that—in the Nathism of Bengal 
as in that of other places, one may trace the recrudescence 
and continuity of the doctrines and practices of the Ajivikas, 
who were a factor, as noted before in the religious history 
of Bengal. The points of similarity between the Ajivikas 
and the Naths may, according to Dr. Barua, briefly be 
noted thus: 

(1) Both sects recognised three supreme Personalities in 
their religious tradition, the Ajivikas: Nanda-vatsa, Kréa 
Sàmkrtyáyana and Maskarin Gosala; the Náths: Mina-náth, 
Matsyendra-nath and Goraksa-nath. 

(2) Both sects admitted singing and dancing as two 
important modes of religious expression. 

(3) Both sects believed that in order to reach the human 
state a soul must pass through eighty-four hundred thousand 
stages. 

(4) Both aspired after Ananta-mdnasa or Sahasrara as 
the highest condition of soul reachable through Hatha-yoga, 
in which Pranayama or control of the vital wind is the 
essential feature. 

(5) Both were Caturaügis (Caurangis) in the sense that 
their religious life was to stand the fourfold test of ascetics, 
viz., parama-tapassita (great privation), parama-lukhata (great 
austerity), parama-jegucchitd (great loathness to wrong-doing) , 
and parama-pavivittata (great aloofness from the world). 


1 Vide Introductory note by Mr. Daljit Si to the Gorakh-nath 
Mediaeval Hinde Mysticism of Dr. Mohan Singh po. a! 
xt Bs the Tice Re adio галаа traditions th and Matsyen- 

nāth áre sometimes to ifferent, while according to the Bengali 
tradition the two are generally held identical. T E 
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Tn criticism of the views of Dr. Barua we may say that 
though there may be some important points of similarity in 
some of the views, practices and traditions of the Ajivikas 
and the Nath Siddhas, there seems to be no similarity in 
their theological speculations. The Ajivikas were indeed 
wandering saints, who would often have recourse to some of 
the important Hatha-yogic practices; but these Hatha-yogic 
practices were no monopoly of any particular religious sect; 
they were and still are important factors in the practical 
aspect of many of the Indian religious systems. It is a 
particular theological system growing round these important 
Hatha-yogic practices that have given a distinctiveness to 
Náthism as a religious sect. The tenets of the Ajivikas are 
not yet clearly known; but as far as they are known, they 
‘do not seem to represent any close resemblance with the 
speculations of the Nath Siddhas. 

The similarity in the tradition of three supreme personali- 
ties, of which Dr. Barua speaks, is indeed noticeable and 
the tradition of the Tri-nath (three Naths) is still current in 
many parts of East-Bengal and North-Bengal and there are 
still extant religious functions which are generally accom- 
panied by popular songs in honour of the Tri-nath. In these 
functions, however, the Tri-nath have frankly become the 
trinity.’ About the second point, though we find that 
Goraksa-nath transformed himself through his yogic power 
into a dancing girl and rescued his preceptor from the 
country of Kadali by dancing and singing,—that seems to 
have been a mere trick to enter into the country of women, 
and as such need not be recognised to be any important 
religious mode of the Naths. Of course the episode of the 
captivity of Mina-nath in the land of Kadali and his rescue 
by Goraksa may allegorically be interpreted as the bondage 
ofthe human soul* through worldly pleasure and its redemp- 


1 The present writer may speak of one function in honour of the Tri-nith 
in some parts of East-Bengal. The function is known as Tenndther Meld (the 
congregation of the three Naths) and is generally held with the purpose of 
preventing some family calamity and of gaining prosperity for the family or for 
an individual. In the function, however, the t! &ths are confuscdly identi- 
ficd with the trinity, viz., Brahmā, Visu and Siva and three pipes of Gaffj are 
offered to them, which are then smoked. In the songs, however, the Tri-nüth 


, deity. 
a pop the "Upanigadic analogy between the fish (mina) and the 
human soul. 
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tion through practices of yoga, and in that case the dancing 
and singing of Goraksa in the form of the dancing girl may 
be held important as a religious method; but from a study 
of the fundamental tenets or the yogic practices of the Naths. 
it does not seem to be the fact that dancing and singing 
were any important method of religious expression with the 
Nath yogins. Many Kanphat yogins are, however, found 
begging from door to door singing songs,—but this singing 
seems to be simply the profession of a beggar—and nothing 
more. About the third point we may note that the number 
eighty-four, as we shall presently see, was held to be a mystic 
number not only by the Naths, but by various other schools 
and we find enough of itin popular literature, both Sanskrit 
and vernacular. The fourth and fifth points are noteworthy 
inasmuch as the Ajivikas like the Naths were wandering 
yogins who emphasised processes of Hatha-yoga and were 
also great ascetics. 


(ii) Traditions of the eighty-four Siddhas and the nine 
Naths 

All yogins, who have attained perfection in the practice 
of yoga, were honoured with the general epithet of Siddha, 
or Siddhà (as in the vernacular). The Buddhist Sahajiya. 
yogins of much renown are commonly known as the 
5іааһасагуаѕ and the apostles among the Nath yogins 
are also called Siddhas; it is for this reason that there 
has been a popular confusion of the Buddhist Siddhácaryas 
and the Nàth yogins in the chronology of the Siddhas. 
Through such a confused amalgamation has arisen the 
tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas. In the lists available 
we shall find that some of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas and 
Nath yogins have been included indiscriminately. This 
tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas is very important inas- 
much as the tradition is found frequently mentioned in 
the vernacular literature of different periods. In the Varna- 
ratna-kara‘ we find a list of the eighty-four Siddhas, where: 


! MS. ponvi à АЕБ, No. 4834; the author Kavi-éekhar&cárya 
Jyotiriévara was a court-poet of King Hari-irhha Deva of МИШ; а who 
гареб бо 130-1821 A.D. Vide introduction to the Baudha-Gán-O-Dohà by 

‚ р. 35. 
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the names of seventy-six Siddhas really occur. In the first 
chapter of the Hatha-yoga-pradipika we find a list of yogins, 
who are called the Maha-siddhas.* We find here many of 
the important names common with those found in the list 
given in the Varna-ratna-kara. This tradition of the eighty- 
four Siddhas is very popular in Tibetan Buddhism also. 
Albert Gruenwedel has given the full list of these eighty-four 
Siddhas from data available from the Tibetan sources. 
This list of the Siddhas has also been discovered in Java 


з) ae list e the names as follows:—(1) Mina-nath, (2) Coral náth, 
Ж » (4) ea 1) Ui) Tantipi, , (6) s G ae Os 
агі iru-pà, ара! s 
Де Ue Kas erm rpm (By halen (1B баат, 17) Kan к ) dali, (18)Dhovi, 
RON landhara, ‚ 20) Tongi, gn Mavah a, (22) Nagarjuna, ©З) auli, (24) 
Abita. (25) Aci (26) Campaka, (27) Dhentasa, (28) 8 тіла, (29) Bakali, 
(30) Тијї, (31) Саал, (32) ais (3) 3) Саона (оваа , (35) avat 
36) Dharma-pāpataùga, (37) Bhadra. -bhadra, (39) Palihiha, 
(40) Bhanu, a ina, (42) Nirdaya, (43) Savara, ma) Santi, (48) Bhartrhari, 
M Вара, (47) Bhati, (48) QGagana-pi 4 (e Сашага, (50) Menurà » 
, (52) Jivana, (53) D Aghos üdhava, (54) Girivara, pos Siyari, (56 
Brak eres eer Dh rude аба ш 
ta, ta, » 
fr Pahila, 6 (8) Pasa eK ae Аа t0) Cipila, ^l ds? 


72) Bhima, dS раа (74) Кална 05) 1 ENS qs huru-kuti. 
2 The list includes thenames of the following Siddhas:— Adinsthe, Matsye- 
ndra, Sabara, Ananda-bhairava, Caurahgi fina, , Goraksa, Virupikga, B Bilefay, 
sManthina, Bhairava, Siddhi, Buddha (Siddha-bodha, see Die 
pampradiya, Vol. IT, pp. 136-137), Kanthadi, Koran 
cand arpati, Калап, Nityanatha, Nirifijana, Kapili, Solute, Кака 
anditvaray Ahvaya (Maya?), Allima, bhu-deva, Ghoda,coli, Tintini, 
Bhanuki, Näradeva, pdakapālika and others. See Hatha-yoga-pradipika, 
on, 1., verses (5-9) (Iyangar s edition). ` 
€ list available through ah à Yr ex S vin is as ben үтү УКЫ 
‘atsyendra or Matsy&ntrid), а-рӣ, ігӣ-рӣ, (4) Dombi Heruka, 
Qi (or Sabari), б) Saraha (or Ен АА у, Kankali, (8) Mina 
(or Vajra » rakga, (10) Cauraih àgi, (11) Vina, (12) Śānti (or Ratnī- 
[ое дры (13) anti, (14) Carmari (or Carmára), (15) Мадаг- 
Ade WIE (orKanha-pida, e Karana), (18) Капега (Кдпагі, 


Һабапа 2 
Stipa Mes танаа G2) олы ок Гаара iF m Chatra, 
e заг рч dandi ы (or Dh Ad 
orKAla), ‘or E 

LP or MT S1) bea e Ж Раша), (32) Bade үч Bhandhe, 
hand ari), (33) Tandhi (or rand), (34 pa o (or. Kusüli), 
(36) Dharma, (37) Mahi, (38) Acint: ed Acinti}, ( mE Shahi (or Bhal- 
aha), (40) Nalina, (41) Bh (or Šānti-deva), 10) Tndra-bhüti, (43) Megha- 

(ог Меко), (44) Kutrhà), (or Kuthali), (45 jalandhari, 
47) Ráhula, jonaa (or Gharma-pāda), (49) Dhakri (o 46) 8 kri), (50) 
кыне боран ч, ыш 
ог ri , o 
P Ja inanda, ($ 8) ti (o ‘or Pacari, үка), (60) Сарана, (61) Vigan: 


Bhal: Teli, 
64) Cirpati u (ate Mani- ades (o (66) Miha @) учым, 
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and has been published by Van Manen from Holland." 
The tradition is very popular also in the South.* ` 

We are not, however, prepared to give any historical 
credit to the list of these eighty-four Siddhas or even to the 
tradition of the eighly-four Siddhas. If we just examine the 
lists of these eighty-four Siddhas it will appear that they 
are anomalous lists containing names of many Buddhist 
Siddhacaryas who flourished during some time near about 
the tenth to the twelfth century A.D., and within the list of 
these Buddhist Siddhācāryas the name of the most reputed 
Náths have been incorporated for reasons discussed before. 
This tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas is occasionally 
referred to in the Nath literature of Bengal as well as in the 
Santa literature and Süfi literature of Western and Northern 
India.’ It has been rightly held by some scholars that this 
number eighty-four is rather a mystic than a historical 
number, and for ourselves we have sufficient reason to be 
convinced of the purely mystic nature of this number. The 
significant mention of this number eighty-four is found in 
the belief of the Ajivikas, who held that soul must pass 
through eighty-four hundred thousand stages before attain- 
ing the human state.* In the Maitrayani Upanijat wo find 
mention of eighty-four thousand states of birth.* In some 
of the Tantras and Purànas also we find reference to the 
eighty-four lacs of yonis or birth in different states. The 


(68; 69) Kant Pantali), (70) Dhahuli 
E udi), "ub Danai a for Wada, (72) Kay la, (73) xR, On) Puskara 
78) 


Авна), (05 ed) e ШЕ 
) Put T efr ipa 80) Kokilà (or ili), (81) 
Akard, (83) мага (ог ‘Samuda), (04 ) Bhali- for 
Dadoa or Soy Vide, оз рее by Shahid 
3-4; Kal, Dine (an article c үөү” Te fatha-sampradaya by Bhagava! - 
prasid S ишы) Yogéitka number. 
S. P. P.—The Presidential Address of MM. H. P. Sastri, B.S. 1329. 

e Vie Raman Sistri, loc. cit. 

3 Sometimes the number of the c 'Siddhas i is said not to be merely oes. 
four, but eighty-four million, and that shows e the кашг number becam: 
mythical, at least so far as the vernacular pocts cerned, 

. The Vijak of Kabir by Ahmad Shah, [A No. 57, р. 209. 

4 ¢ Dishanikiz, Vol. I., p. 54. 


6 Tantra-tattoa—by 'S. C. Bhattácürya, Vol. I, Ба 21-22. 
There is also the popular belief of eighty-four ndas (bowel-shaped vessel) 
in the city of Yama in which the convicted are doo: 
Cf. anen deran borsta meile FA jon 
caurdti kundeta jam ta pele tatakhan 
Sinyo-purina, Tikd-pavana, Ls 52. 
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number of the Buddhist dhammakhandas (i.e., dharma- 
skandha or branches of doctrines, division of the dharma or 
scripture) is eighty-four, or rather eighty-four thousand. 
It has been said in the P&li text Garhdha-varisa that those 
scholars, who will write commentaries, notes etc. on the 
Pali texts containing the eighty-four thousand dhamma- 
khandas, or will cause others to write such works, will 
gather immense merit equal to the merit derived from build- 
ing eighty-four thousand shrines, constructing eighty-four 
thousand images of Buddhas, establishing eighty-four 
thousand monasteries. It has further been said that he, who 
makes a good collection of the sayings of Buddha, or causes 
others to do it, and who scribes, or causes to be scribed the 
sayings of Buddha in the form of a manuscript, and who 
gives or causes others to give materials for preparinc such a 
manuscript and to preserve it, will amass immense virtue 
equal to that, which is gathered by building eighty-four 
thousand shrines and erecting eighty-four thousand monas- 
teries.” Statements of similar nature are also found in later 
Buddhistic texts. In the Pali text Anágata-varisa we find 
that when Maitreya, the future Buddha, will renounce the 
world, moved by universal compassion, eighty-four thousand 
friends, kinsmen and princesses will follow him, and eighty- 
four thousand Brahmins, versed in the Vedas, will also 
accompany him. The mystic nature of the number eighty- 
four will also appear from the fact that the commonly 
accepted number of the yogic postures (dsana) is said to be 
eighty-four in the Yogic and Tantric texts; and it has some- 
times been held that the number of the yogic postures are : 
eighty-four million because of the fact that the number of the 
different stages in the evolution of a creature is cighty-four 
million,’—and of these eighty-four million only eighty-four 
are prominent, and so they are described in detail. As a 
matter of fact, we do not find even these eighty-four Asanas 
described anywhere, only a few of them being described in 
the Yogic and Tantric literature. We may also note that 


1 Garhdha-varhsa, (last Chapter). д 2 > 
2 Guna-kdrani „ р. 41, pp. 76-77. In this connection see also Amitáyur- 
dhydna-siitra, The of the East, Vol. XLIX, 


3 Goraksa-paddhati 8); Gorakga-samnhité (verse 7); Gheronda«sarihità 
(2, 1-2) s iie алы, Vol. I, p. 41). 
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sometimes the number of the beads in the rosary of a 
Kanphat yogin is also eighty-four. In the Skanda-purdpa 
we have detailed description of the eighty-four Siva-lingas (i.e. 
phallic symbols of lord Siva) in eighty-four conscecutive 
chapters.' All these taken together will convince one of 
the mystic nature of the number eighty-four, and this 
will justify the doubt about the historical nature of the 
tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas. 

Side by side with the tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas 
we find the tradition of the nine Nàths.* In the ceremonies 
on the occasion of the initiation into the order of Kanphat 
yogins there is the custom of worshipping the nine Nātas 
and the eighty-four Siddhas.? But even in this tradition of 
the nine Nàths, there is no agreement among the lists, and 
all sorts of mythical accounts are found concerning them. 
In the Sodaía-nityatantra quoted in the Goraksa-siddhanta- 
sarhgraha we find mention of the nine Nàths who are said to 
have preached the Tantras in the different ages. In the 
Tantra-mahárnava (quoted in the same text) eight Nàths 
are said to be residing in the eight directions and one in the 
centre. These Naths are Goraksa-nath in the east (residing 
in the forest of Jagannatha?), Jalandhara in the northern 
region (Uttara-patha, in a forest near Jvala-mukhi Р), 
Nagarjuna (in a forest near Godavari in the south?), 
Dattátreya in the west (to the west of the river Sarasvati?), 
Devadatta in the South-West, Jada Bharata in the North- 
West, Adinath in the land of Kuruksetra in the Midland 
and Matsyendra-nath in the South-East in a land near the 
sea-coast.* We notice further that the Kapalika-school was 
introduced by the Naths and there are twelve personalities, 
to whom was revealed the truth of this school. They are, 

: purápa, Acantye-khanda, Caturaltti-lihga-mahtnya. 

2 ‘The sixty-four yoginis, the fifty-two heroes, the six ascetics, the eighty- 
four Siddhas, the nine Naths, paid homage (to Nanak)™—Janam-sakhi of BAb& 


Nanak—Trumpp, prefatory remarks, p. vii. E 
Cf. also:—'By having heard s name) the Siddhas, Pirs, God and Naths 
rum] 


ave been made),'—Japa, 9, р. 
бие ые сае су the nine Naths of spotless emancipation, Sanak and 
the others were saved. я : 

‘Lo which being attached the eighty-four Siddhas and Buddhas (and) Amba- 
rika crossed the water of existence;’—Panegyric of Amardas, Trumpp, p. 700. 

3 Briggs, p- 33, p. 136. 

4 Vide диа: аттаба, рр. (44-45). Note that the ninth Nath 


in the [sdna-kona is not described. 
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Adi-nath, Anadi, Kala, Vaikdlika, Karala, Vikarala, Maha- 
kala, Kala-bhairava-nath, Vatuka, Bhiita-nath, Vira-nath 
and Sri-kantha. Again, twelve are the apostles, who are 
said to be the founders of the cult (márga-pravartaka) ,— 
they are Nagarjuna, Jada-bharata, Hariscandra, Satya- 
nath, Bhima-nath, Goraksa, Carpata, Avadya, Vairagya, 
Kanthadhari, Jalandhara and Malayarjuna.' In another 
list we find the following names of the nine Naths; Goraksa- 
nath, Matsyendra-nath, Carpata-nath, Mangala-nath, 
Ghugo-nath, Gopi-nath, Prana-nath, Sirat-nath and Camba- 
nath.” These Naths are believed to be immortal demigods 
and preachers of the sect for all ages, and it is also believed 
that they are still living in the Himalayan region; some- 
times they are regarded as the guardian spirits of the 
Himalayan peaks.’ 


1 Sabara-tantra, quoted in the Goraksa-siddhdnta-sarhgraha, 
2 The of the Punjab, by R. Temple, pp. 18-19, Vol. I, referred to 
Briggs, p. 136. In another list again many of the nine Naths are identified wi 


the Hindu gods. Thus (1) Orhkára Ádi-nàtha (Lord of Lords) is identified 
with Siva, (2) Sheln&tha (Lord of the Arrow Shaft) with Krspa or Rámacandra; 
3) Santosa-n&tha (Lord of Gratification) with Visnu, (4) Acalacambhunatha 
Lord of Wondrous Immortality ?) with Hanum&na or Laksmana; (5) Gajabali 
jakantha-natha (Lord of the Élephant's strength and Neck) with 
Gaja-karna; (6) Praja-nith, or Udai-natha (Lord of the People?) with Parvati; 
£) Miya-rupt Macchendra-n&tha, Guru of Gorakha-n&tha, (B) Gathepinde 
icayakari (?), or Naranthar, Sambhujaiti Guru Gorakha-nátha; (9) Jüána- 
svarüpa or Purakh-Siddh Gauranjwenátha, or Puran Bhagat. Briggs, Pp. 136- 
37. Almost a similar list of the nine Naths has been given by Kitts. It runs 
as follows:—Orhk&ri-nith, Visnu Sarhtok-ndth, Visnu; Gajboli, Gajāna 
(Gajanana ?), Hanumin; Acalegvar, Ganpati; Udayanath, Sirya; Parvati 
em, Mahideo; Santhanith, Brahm&;GySniji Siddhacewarng Jagannath; 
Miavardpi Matsya. Jbid, p. 137. 

3 In the Yogivsampradéné-viskrti, referred to before, we find an account of 
the incarnation of the nine Nirayanas as the nine Naths, Here, however, 
popular imagination seems to have run riot. [tis said that towards the end of the 
Dv&parayuga the carth was heavy with sin, and the attention of Mahadeva, 
the Lord Sovereign, was drawn to the fact. Moved to pity the Lord at once 
sent sage Narada to Badarikisrama, where the nine N&rnyanas (who were the 
sons of Rsabha-ráj) of the name of Kavi-nár&yana, Kara-bhajana (who were 
the sons of Raab! ja) of the name of Kavi-náráyana, Kara-bhájana Nà*, 
Antariksa NA^, Prabuddha Nà*, Avirhotri N^, Pippalàyana Nà^, Camasa 
Nà*^, Hari Nà* and Drumila Nà^ were holding discussions on self-knowledge. 
Narada intimated to the Nardyanas the will of the lord, who would have the 
Nüráyanas come down to the world to preach the secrets of yoga to people 
so that they may be liberated. The Narayanas went to Vaiknntha to take counsel 
from Vignu as to how to carry out the will of lord Siva. Vignu, accompanied 
by the Narayanas, went to Kailasa to receive instructions from the Lord, and 
with His instructions the nine Nàrüyanas incarnated themselves in the form of 
the nine Nàths, viz., Matsyendra, Goraksa, Gahini, Jválendra, Kürina-pà, 

fa, Revana, Bhartr and. Gopi-candra. It was settled that Matsyendra 
would be initiated by the Lord Himself, Goraksa, Carpati and Revana by 
Matsyendra, Gahini by Goraksa: Jvalendra would be initiated by the Lord,— 
Karina-pa, Bhartr and Gopi-candra by Jvalendra. (Vide Ch. 1.). 
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In this connection, we may take note of the different 
accounts given of the Nathgurus. The Marathi tradition 
may be illistrated thus' : 

Adi-natha 


290]; 
Uma Matsyendra Jalandhara-nitha 


| | Ї 
Goraksa-nitha Caurangi- ор a- = Mainiivati 
1 nátha пй! 


(Mother of Gopi- 
Gaini-nath Coupes tha. — 
ini- a -n&tha. 
(Gahini-n&tha) 


Nivrtti-n&tha. 
а аы 
}йапефуага Sopäna-deva Mukt4-bai. 
According to the chronology of Bahina Bai Adi-natha (Siva) 
taught the secrets of Yoga to Parvati and Matsyendra 
managed to hear them; Matsyendra taught them to Gorakh- 
nath, he to Gahini, Gahini to Nivrtti-nath, he to Jiianes- 
vara, he to Saccidananda and further to Vi$vambhara, he 
to Raghava (Caitanya), he to KeSava-caitanya, and Kesava 
to Bavaji Caitanya, he to Tokoba (Tukarama) and Tokoba 
to Bahina Bai (1700 .p.).* Another chronology runs thus: 


Sakti 
Shea 
ule (Second of the nine Nāthas, founder of the Pantha 
of the 9 yogins.) 
Rudragan 


gualatar 
(who was an evil spirit, restored to reason and initiated). 


Matsyendra mw (Pa) 
Bharty-natha ipa 
(Bairága, son of Raja Bhoja | 
Siddha-saügari 
tha Pi (Rewal) Nima-nátha  Pàrasnathpüj 
Sivotora I 


— 
Sons of Matsyendra (both Jainas) 
1. Vide, Sri. jRaneicara-caritra by Mr. P&ügarakara pp. 60-78. 
2 Briggs, oe. eit. 
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Various lists of the nine Naths are found also in the 
literature of the Santa poets. It will be easy to see from the 
above that as no strictly historical importance can be 
attached to the lists of the eighty-four Siddhas so also no 
historical importance can be attached to these chronologies 
of the Nath-gurus. 

According to the accounts found in Bengali, Mina-nath 
or Matsyendra-nath (the two being held identical according 
to the Bengali tradition) and Jalandhari-pa (more commonly 
known as the Hadi-siddha) were the direct disciples of 
Adi-nath or Siva; Gorakh-nith was the disciple of Mina- 
nath and queen Mayanàmati (mother of Gopi-cand) was 
the disciple of Gorakh-nàth; Kánhu-pà or Kànu-pà was 
the disciple of Jalandhari-pa or Háàdi-siddha,' who also 
initiated King Gopi-cánd to the yogic order. Kànu-pà 
had his disciple Bail Bhadai. Many of the Nath Siddhas 
are referred to also in the Dharma-marigala literature. 
Sahadeva Cakravarti, as we shall see, made a regular mixture 
of the legends of the Nath literature and the Dharma 
literature. In many other texts of the Dharma literature 
we find the prominent Nath Siddhas and also other sages 
descending on earth, along with the various gods, on the 
occasion of some ritualistic and sacrificial ceremonies held 
in honour of the Dharma-thàkura. In the Dharma-püja- 
vidhdna we find the custom of worshipping many of these 
Nath Siddhas along with some gods, goddesses and demi- 
gods of the Dharmites.? The most prominent names, which 
we come acoross in the legends of the Nath literature of 
Bengal, are (1) Mina-nath, (2) Gorakh-nath, (3) Jalandhari- 
pa, (4) Kanu-pa, (5) Mainamati and (6) Gopi-cand. 
Various are the legendary and mythical accounts that have 
grown round the names of these personalities in Nepal, 
Tibet, Bengal and in various other provinces of India. 
We need not enter into the details of these legends or 


1 lave yadi ivfle yaila har-gauri | 
minh hap karenta cakari || 
кы! 
iun i "orakga-oljaya, p. 10. 
s Dharma-pūjā-vidhāna, p. 133. 
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the controversies of the historical and geographical questions 
pertaining to them; a brief survey of the various accounts 
will, however, be found in the Appendix (C). 


CHAPTER IX 


THE RELIGION OF THE NATH SIDDHAS 


Tue religious views of the Nath Siddhas are as much 
obscured by the insufficiency and anomaly of accounts as is 
the history of the whole cult. The distinctive features of 
their yogic practices as also the theories behind them are not 
found explained systematically in any of the Sanskrit or 
non-Sanskrit texts, associated with the cult somehow or other. 
The Sanskrit texts are mainly texts on Hatha-yoga in general 
and the vernacular texts are generally poetical texts on 
legends and myths. The method of treatment of the present 
writer has, therefore, been to analyse and examine all the 
available data and to give a systematic exposition of them 
so as to give a general idea about the nature of the cult. 


(i) General Air of Supernaturalism 


The general religious nature of Nathism is characterised 
by a wide-spread belief in occult power attained through 
the practice of yoga. All the legends are permeated through 
and through with a spirit of supernaturalism more in the 
form of the display of magical feats and sorcery by the 
Siddhas than in the form of occasional interference from 
the gods and goddesses, or any other supernatural being. 
Occultism is an inseparable ingredient of popular religious 
consciousness,—nay, it is often the salt of popular religious 
belief. In the history of Indian religion occultism is 
associated with religious beliefs and practices from the time 
of the Atharva-veda, and henceforth it is associated with 
all esoteric religious systems in the Hindu, Buddhist and 
other religious schools. In Pali literature we find occasional 
reference to the belief in the Jddhis (i.e., rddhi) or occult 
powers attainable through religious practices. We find 
frequent reference to the ten supernatural powers (dasa-bala) 
and also to the six supernatural faculties (abhijfiz) which are 
attainable by a Buddhist adept. Pataiijali, the great pro- 
pounder of yoga, who dealt primarily with the psychological 
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aspect of yoga, also devoted a full chapter of the Yoga-sttra 
to the different kinds of supernatural powers (vibhutis) 
attainable through concentration of mind on different objects 
or on different centres of the body. The eight supernatural 
faculties, viz., Anima (the power of becoming as small as an 
atom), Mahima (the power of becoming big), Laghima (the 
power of assuming excessive lightness at will), Garima (the 
power of becoming as heavy as one likes), Prapti (the power 
of obtaining everything at will), Prakamya (the power of 
obtaining all objects of pleasure at will), [sitva (the power of 
obtaining supremacy over everything) and Vasitva (the power 
of subduing, fascinating or bewitching) are well known in 
the school of yoga.' It is held that through the practices 
of Hatha-yoga "'the gross body begins to acquire something 
of the nature of the subtle body and to possess something 
of its relations with the life-energy; that becomes a greater 
force more powerfully felt and yet capable of a lighter and 
freer and more resolvable physical actions, powers which 
culminate in the Hathayogic Siddhis or extraordinary powers 
of garima, mahimà, animà and laghimá."* These powers 
are generally known as the eight powers of lord Siva himself, 
who is the lord of yoga. 

The Nàth Siddhas (including Mayanàmati, who too was 
versed in the mystic knowlege of yoga) displayed throughout 
these eight supernatural powers. Thus we find in the 
Goraksa-vijaya that when Siva granted the boon to a princess 
that she should get Gorakh as her husband, the great Yogin 
Gorakh, assumed the form of a child of six months before 
the princess and expressed the desire of sucking her breasts. 
The princess got offended and insisted on having Gorakh 
as her husband; Gorakh could not agree to her proposal, 
but gave her his old patched and ragged garment and 
asked her to wash it in water and to drink that water, This 
would, he assured, give her a son. She obeyed and the 
words of Gorakh came to be true. After that Gorakh was 
sitting under a Bakula tree and at that time Kanu-pa was 
passing through the sky above. Gorakh could know of it 
se eee ri mal 
2 The Synthesis of Yoga by Aurobindo Ghose, Arya, 1918, pp. 404-405. 
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by the shadow of the Siddha falling below; he got offended 
and sent his pair of wooden sandals to go up and bind the 
arrogant Siddha down and the order of Gorakh was in- 
stantaneously carried out. Again, when Gorakh resolved to 
enter into the country of Kadali in the guise of a Brahmin 
in order to rescue his Guru, he sent Langa and Maha-langa 
(two attendants on Gorakh) to Vi$va-karmà asking the 
latter to supply him at once with a golden sacred thread, 
a pair of golden ear-rings, golden frontal marks, golden 
umbrella, stick, etc., and everything was readily and most 
obediently supplied by Visva-karma. When Gorakh again 
demanded for the necessaries for assuming the form of a 
dancing girl, Vi$va-karmà supplied him with all golden 
articles at once. The Naths seldom walked on earth, they 
moved in the air and would traverse hundreds of miles 
within the twinkle of an eye. To remove the illusion of 
Guru Mina-nàth and to recover him to his sense, Gorakh- 
nath displayed various yogic powers before the Guru, He 
first split into two Binduk-nàth (who was born to Mina- 
nath in Kadali), then washed his (Binduk-nath’s) body in 
the manner of a washerman and dried it up in the sun,— 
and then revived him once more just by the fillip of his 
fingers. Mayanàmati and her preceptor Hádi-siddhà dis- 
played magical powersat everystep in all the versions of the 
story of Gopi-cand. They could know everything by their 
dhiydna (i.¢., dhyana, meditation) or mahá-jfiàna (great mystic 
knowledge) and could do anything and everything they liked 
with the help of a mere Hurhkára (iz, the sound of the 
mystic syllable hurt) or such other Tantric mystic syllables.' 
At the time of Mayandmati’s initiation by Gorakh in her 
childhood, Gorakh made a full grown banian tree from 
its seed within the time of twelve Dandas.* Again, twelve 
crores of Yogins with thirteen crores of disciples, who assem- 
bled on the occasion of Mayana’s initiation, and whose 
assemblage occupied the space that could be traversed in 
six months, could be served with the rice that was cooked 


t In the Rangpur version of the story we always find that Hadip& or Maya- 
nimati did everything by the muttering of tugu tugu; tudu tugu here, however, 
represents the muttering of the mystic syllables. 

2 One Danda is approximate to 24 minutes. 
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from a single grain of paddy,—and yet after all had eaten 
to their heart’s content, the food for one Siddha was still 
left in the earthen pot.* 

In the description of Hadi-siddha we find that he makes 
ear-rings of the sun and the moon, and lord Indra himself 
fans him; he cooks his food in the moon and eats his food 
on the back of the tortoise,—and goddess Laksmi herself 
prepares food for him. The five daughters of Indra remove 
the leaves on which he takes his food and Suvacani? supplies 
him with betel-nut, the Naga-girls of Netherland prepare 
his tobacco-pipe and Meghanil, son of Yama, comes forward 
to serve him with a fan. He walks with his golden sandals 
and if he gets hold of Yama he beats him severely.* Before 
Gopi-cánd agreed to accept Hadi-siddha as his Guru, 
he (Gopi-cind) wanted to be convinced of the yogic 
powers of the latter. In one of the versions of the song we 
find that at the challenge of the king, the Siddha at once 
got ready, rolled thrice on the ground and got his body 
pasted with eighty maunds of dust,—made the rope round 
his loins with eighty maunds of jute, put on a cap made of 
eighty four maunds of iron, held in hand an iron stick 
weighing eighty three maunds, and put on a pair of iron 
sandals weighing eighty two maunds. The Hadi got ready 
and came out of his cell and drank water with twenty two 
maunds of pea. He stretched his hands which reached the 
sky above; he stretched his legs which reached thenetherland 
below; the hairs of his body stood like palm trees and the 
cap on his head reached the mountain Kailása. When the 
Hadi Siddha began to move, mother earth began to quake 
with cracking sound; when the Hadi stood up his head 
struck against heaven above; when he began to move with 
a broom, a broken spade, a basket to carry rubbish, and 
an earthen water jar on head, he crossed fortytwo Krofas* 
in one single step, and wherever he placed his feet, the foot- 
prints made large tanks. When he arrived at the port of 
Kalinka, he first made a Humkéra for broom, and innu- 


* Gopi-candrer Parcdlf (C.U.), p. 344. 

: An in s demi godere et dad. 
Gàn, Bi Кода, (C.U.), p. 61. 

4 A Kroia is a little fore tham two mile 
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merable brooms poured down from above and began to 
cleanse the market automatically; then he made another 
Hurhküra for baskets and innumerable baskets began to 
remove rubbish automatically; when he made Humkdra 
for the spade, innumerable spades began to scrape the 
ground automatically; similarly innumerable earthen jars 
began to pour down water. Hadip4 then went to the house 
of Mayanà and asked from her something to eat, Mayana 
asked him to take his bath and then to take meal. Hadipa 
went to the river to bathe, released in the river a piece of 
torn cloth with twelve knots and thereby the water was 
dried up; the merchants in their stranded boats began to 
weep; fish, shark, dolphin, crocodile—all began to cry 
in the dry bed of the river; Hadipa took pity on them, 
pressed the piece of cloth with twelve knots and the river 
became once more overflooded with water. He then entered 
the coconut-garden of the king aid sat on his yogic posture 
and all coconuts dropped down before him; he spilt them up 
with his nail, drank water and ate up the nut and the 
coconuts returned to the trees and remained hanging just as 
before. By that time Mayana finished her cooking and 
invited Hadipa to take meal; the meal prepared was taken 
by the Hadi all at once,—but that could not appease his 
hunger. He then took seven bags of dried paddy, three 
bags of salted onion and swallowed the whole thing with 
twenty-two jars of water.’ Similar other magical feats were 
displayed by the Hadi as proof of his yogic power. He cut 
a man into two and revived him at will within the twinkle 
of an eye; he transferred the head of queen Aduna to the 
trunk of queen Paduna and vice versa and again set every- 
thing right. When he was buried under the stable, he tore 
off all his bondage of rope and chain by means of a single 
Hurikára; the chain of hand became transformed into a 
rosary of beads; the heavy stone on his chest became 
the outer garment of yoga (yoga-patta); the rope with 
which he was bound became the rope of his loins; and 
the grave was transformed into an under-ground cave 


1 Vide Gopi-candrer Gán, Dujin Khepjs (C.U-), pp. 80-85. 
Gf. also Gopi-candrer Sannyás, pp. 44 
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where Hadi remained absorbed in his yoga-meditation.* 
These are some of the types of magical powers displayed 
by the Siddhas, mainly by Gorakh, Hadipa and Mayana- 
mati. We need not multiply instances. Similar legends of 
magical powers displayed by the Nath Siddhas are found 
abundantly also in the Nath literature of other vernaculars. 
This curious blending of supernaturalism and occultism 
with the most realistic description of the story and the keen 
human interest involved in the pathos of the great renuncia- 
tion of a young king like Gopi-candra, has infused Nath 
literature with a peculiar literary charm. 

In the literary field, at least so far as Bengali literature 
is concerned, this emphasis on occultism in the Nath litera- 
ture sharply makes it distinct from the literature belonging 
to similar esoteric schools, we mean the literature of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas, the Vaisnava Sahajiyas, the Bauls and 
such other schools of Bengal. We have seen before how a 
spirit of revolt against occultism and outward show of austere 
practices characterises the literature of the different Sahajiya 
sects including the literature of the Süfi poets. Very fre- 
quently and severely did Kabir criticise the sect of the 
Gorakh-yogins in his poems; so have also his followers 
including Nanak, the Sikh prophet. 

Judging from the religious point of view such occultism 
represents only the popularly adumbrated superficial feature 
of Nathism. It is not also a fact that such display of super- 
natural power characterises all literature belonging to the 
Nāth cult. In some of the Hindi texts on Gorakh and 
Matsyendra and in some texts of Hindi literature ascribed 
to Gorakh-nath we find the same spirit of heterodoxy as is 
found in the Sahajiyà literature, and there the Naths have 
joined with the Sahajiyds in their spirit of criticism. The 
perusal of an early Hindi text like the Gorakh-bodh or Gorakh- 
bani will tempt one to believe that there is no difference 
between Nathism and the various other Sahajiya cults in their 
religious attitude. The other fragments of literature ascribed 
to Gorakh and to Carpata (who also has been included in 
the list of the Siddhas and is well-known in Hindi and Punjabi 


*. Gopi-candrer Sannyás, p. 418. 
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‘Nath literature as a great Siddha of the Nath Sect) will lead 
‘once to the same conclusion.‘ In the Sanskrit texts on yoga, 
‘which are ascribed to the authorship of Gorakh-nath, or are 
traditionally associated with the name of Gorakh and are 
‘believed to represent the religious views and practices of the 
Nath-yogins, we often find criticism levelled against other 
-orthodox religious systems from the stand-point of yoga. We 
may for instance refer to the Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha,* 
where we find many orthodox schools severely criticised 
from the point of view of yoga and there the supremacy of 
the yoga-school has been established with help of the texts 
belonging to various yogic schools.’ In the sixth chapter 
-of the Siddha-siddhänta-paddhati we find description of the 
real yogin, and in the fifth chapter of the Goraksa-samhitd 
we find an elaborate description of the final state of yoga. 
From these descriptions it will appear that the state of 
non-duality, bereft of all disturbance of mentation, is the 
final state of yoga. On this point these yogins, as he have 
said, appear homogeneous in spirit with the Buddhist Saha- 
.jiyà yogins. In the small texts, entitled Amanaska-vivarana 
and Yoga-bija* belonging to the yogic cult ofthe Siddhas, we 
find the same spirit of criticism.’ A very faint echo of this 
spirit of yoga literature in general is sometimes found also 
in Bengali Nath literature, where the path of yoga is 
-eulogised to king Gopi-cánd either by his mother Mayanà- 
mati or by his Guru Hadi-siddha.® 

It will be doing the worst sort of injustice to Nathism 
.as a popular religious sect to hold that in its origin and 
nature it had noting in it worth considering but the practices 


1. For such literature ascribed to Gorakh and ata, see Dr. Mohan Singh's 
work on Gorakh-nath, and see Gorakh-bant edited by Dr. Barthwal. Aslo see 
ры (in Hindi) by Dr. Barthwal. E 

а text is a compendium of news and views on the yogic cult of Gorakga 

collected from the Sanskrit texts that are traditionally associated with the cult 
as embodying the doctrines of the cult. 

3 Vide, pp. 1-9; 12 et seg; 23-24; 49, 54, etc. сы 

pi-nàth Kavirüja's edition. — _ 
Gf. also Kaula-jidna-nirpaya ascribed to Matsyendra, particularly Akula-vira- 
tantra included in it. = 4 

4 The two texts are published in the Vasumati series of Bengal in a collec- 

tion of many small yogic texts published under the general caption of Séstra- 


5 Cf. Amanaska-vivarapa, verse No. 1. 
6 Ф Gopfcandrer Gan (C.U., Part 1), p. 70; Gopf-candrer Sannyés (O.U., 
-Part II), p. 433, etc. 
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of Hatha-yoga with the only end of attaining some occult 
powers. It is the wild, though sweet, imagination of the 
uninitiated village poets that is responsible for the growth 
of so much occultism in the Nath cult at the cost of the: 
truth in the cult which is certainly worth considering. 
Behind the legends and traditions found in popular poetry 
we occasionally find glimpses of light, with the help of” 
which we shall try in the following pages to catch at the 
inner truth of the cult. 


(ii) The final End of the Nath Siddhas 


What was the final aim of the Nath Siddhas and what 
was the means (Sadhana) through which this end was to be 
attained? If we are to give the answer in a nutshell, we 
should say that the final aim of the Nath Siddhas was the 
attainment of Sivahood in and through the attainment of 
immortality,’ and the means of attaining it was primarily 
Hatha-yoga. The question of escaping death may be taken 
to be the most salient feature of Hatha-yoga in general as 
contrasted to the other forms of yoga, viz., Mantra-yoga, 
Laya-yoga and Raja-yoga. The latter three schools are 
idealistic in their philosophical outlook and, therefore, lay 
the greatest emphasis on the final arrest of the mind and the 
attainment of liberation thereby (liberation from the whirl of” 
coming and going) ; the emphasis of Hatha-yoga seems to be 
primarily on the physical or physiological practices which 
remove disease, decay and death. In the description of the 
benefits attainable through the practices of yoga we frequent- 
ly meet with statements that through such and such yogic 
practices the yogin gets rid of all diseases, his old body 
becomes rejuvenated, his body becomes changeless like a 
mountain; he becomes a victor over Kala (i.e., time) and a 
deceiver of Kala; he becomes a victor over Death (mrtyufijaya). 
Patafijali, the great propounder of yoga, gives Hatha-- 
yoga but a subsidiary place—it is resorted to only for 
gaining a control over the physical and the physiological 
systems, and this control necessarily affects psychological 
states and conditions, and a perfect control over the psycho- 


jiv thaish sto hoibd prdgi—from a created hee the 
Siva T - Sid Darasim collected in Gorakh-bani ( Dr. Barthwal). 
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logical states leads to final liberation. In this final state 
of liberation the Purusa or the ‘seer’ remains in his pure 
essential nature. This final aim of yoga as the final arrest 
of mind has often been admitted also by Hatha-yoga, and 
in some of the standard texts Hatha-yoga has been made 
subservient to Raja-yoga (i.e., the yoga par excellence, which 
is the yoga of meditation); but considering the general 
tone of Hatha-yoga it seems that the very approach of 
Hatha-yoga was somewhat different from the approach of 
the other schools of yoga. There is indeed the question of 
liberation in Hatha-yoga,—but here the conception of 
liberation itself is different from that of the other schools of 
thought. Liberation here means immortality first in a perfect 
body (siddha-deha) and then in a divine body (diyya-deha), 
and this is the Siddhi or the perfection after which the 
Siddhas aspired. 

The final aim of the Nāth Siddhas is Jivan-mukti or 
liberation while living, and this state of liberation is what is 
meant by immortality. While the other schools of thought 
regard the final dissolution of the body or its final dissociation 
from the spirit indispensable for liberation, the Siddhas seek 
liberation in a transformed or transmaterialised body, 
which is the perfect body. What is this perfect body or 
the divine body? It is an indestructible spiritual body, 
absolutely free from the principles of defilement or the 
principles of asuddha-mayà; but it is associated with principles 
of visuddha-màyá which prevents it from becoming absolutely 
static and acts as the absolutely purified dynamic principle 
for its further evolution through: subtler stages to lead it to 
the final state of paré-mukti. The yogins in their perfect 
body are prompted by the principles of visuddha-maya to 
benevolent activities rendering spiritual guidance to innu- 
merable religious aspirants—and this state is the fittest 
state for becoming a Guru or spiritual preceptor. It is for 
this reason that the Siddhas are the true preceptors in the 
world. Further, due to the absolute dissociation of the 
asuddha-maya these benevolent activities of the Siddhas 
cannot any more bind them down to the world of suffering. 


: фэне мде ннн, эда, (1-2). 
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This active state of the Siddha, which helps the religious 
aspirants on the one hand and evolves its final state of pará- 
mukti on the other, may very well be compared to the 
Bodhisattvahood of the Buddhists, where there is the prin- 
ciple of activity in the form of universal compassion, which 
uplifts the suffering beings on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, makes the Bodhisattva march forward through 
the ten stages of Bodhisattva-bhümi towards the final goal of 
Buddhahood. 

In the Yoga-vija, a small yogic text, we find that the 
body is of two kinds, viz., unripe (apakva) and ripe (pakva). 
The unripe body is the body not disciplined by yoga, and 
the ripe body is the body disciplined by yoga. Through the 
fire of yoga the body becomes supra-material and above 
all sorrows and sufferings, while the unripe material body 
of ordinary people becomes the cause of all sorrow and 
sufferings. Such a yoga body ( yoga-deha) is rare even to the 
gods; it is a body bereft of all limitations and bondage and 
at the same time possessing great powers; it is limitless like 
the sky but purer even than the sky.‘ The great yogin with 
his perfect body moves in the world according to his own 
will,—and as this perfect body is produced through the 
burning away of his physical body through the fire of yoga 
there is no further death for him. Where an ordinary man 
lives (in his physical form) the yogin is dead,—and where 
there is the death for all (in the physical form) there is no 
death for the yogin. He has no duty of his own,—but at the 
same time is not defiled by any activity,—he is liberated 
while living—and is always living in his true body, which 


Seth kilos Шш dehah dated d fete 
h ákafád api nirmalah 
Verses 33, 34, 46, 48, 49 and 50. : 
Vasumati edition (in the collection of Sástra-fataka). 
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is bereft of all defilement.' A deathless ripe body of this 
type is the first requisite for a Siddha; for such a ripe body 
helps the Siddhas in attaining the final state.of Pard-mukti.* 

As pre-eminently a Saivite school the aim of the Nath 
cult was the attainment of Sivahood or the state of 
MaheSvara. Immortality is recognised to be the quintes- 
sence of the ultimate nature of the Lord; to attain the state 
of Pará-mukti in and through the state of Jivan-mukti is, 
therefore, virtually the same as to attain the state of Mahes- ` 
vara. It is for this reason that in common belief we find 
great Nath Siddhas like Matsyendra and Gorakh often 
identified with Siva or Mahe$vara. It will not be correct 
to think therefore that the Nath cult is essentially an atheistic 
school of alchemy. The real significance of the attainment 
of immortality is the attainment of the state of the Great 
Lord. 

The legendary accounts, given in the Nath literature of 
the life and activities of the Nath Siddhas, including king 
Gopi-cind’s mother Mayanàmati and king Gopi-cánd him- 
self, will corroborate our statement on the final aim of the 
Nath yogins and their general religious attitude. The 
myths, legends, traditions and stories have all behind them 
the quest of immortality,—an escape from the clutching jaws 
of decay and the cruel snatch of death. It is easily detectable 
in the stories of the Nath literature that what differentiates 
the Siddhas from ordinary men is their power of control 
over death and decay. Yama, the king of death, had no hold 
over the Nath Siddhas,’ and whenever he, in the course of 
the execution of his ordinary daily duties, forgot this impor- 
tant fact and transgressed the limit of his power and foolishly 


tasya kits deot prechasindu- 
ndsau maranam dpnoti punar 
puraiva mpla evdsau mpiatya maranari kutah || 
maraparh yatra sarvegárh lalrásau sakhi jivati T 
patra jtvanti miidhds te tatrdsau mryate зай || 
Kartavyarh naiva tasyésti krtendsau na lipyate1 
jtvan-muktah sadā svasthah 


1 saris punas tdni svecchayd vijitendriyah | 
‘maragath 4 ith d dn vitka nane N 
tat 


h sarva-dosa-vivarjitah || ` 
ы а (53-56). 
2 Cf. marau ve jogt mareu, marau, maran і тула 
: , ji Ө idi 
tis marani marau, jis marani gorakh ari a Salodt, 26. 
3. Cf. jakürh anarta sidhár mili dratt gat] 
^d tahàrh jam kë bav na naudi ài || Gorakh-bant, pada 61. 
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extended his hands over any of the Siddhas, the poor Lord 
of Death was taught a very good lesson by the Siddhas. 
In the Goraksa-vijaya or the Mina-cetana we find, when Gorakh 
heard from Kanu-pa of the captivity of his Guru Mina-nith 
in the land qf Kadali among the wicked women, he took 
up his mystic bag (siddha-jhuli), put on his loose garment 
and the pair of wooden sandals, held his staff in hand 
and at once entered the city of Yama. Yama was seated 
on his throne in the open assembly and at the sight of 
Gorakh he rose from his seat in reverence and humbly 
enquired about the cause of his (Gorakh's) sudden visit to 
the city of the dead. Gorakh took Yama severely to task for 
summoning his Guru Mina-náth and thus poking his 
(Yama's) nose in the affairs of the immortal Siddhas. 
Gorakh further remarked that if Yama would have the 
audacity of meddling with the affairs of the Siddhas he 
(Gorakh) would drag him (Yama) to Brahmà himself and 
let him (Yama) learn from Brahma the exact limitations of 
his lordship. Gorakh rebuked Yama strongly in a high 
spirit, threatened him with an immediate order of dismissal 
and the ruin of his capital; and as a matter of fact when 
Gorakh stood up angrily with his hanging bag and loose 
garment of patched cloth and began to utter the Humkara, 
Yama began to tremble with his whole kingdom. Yama got 
afraid, felt helpless and immediately lay before Gorakh all 
the files of official records; Gorakh examined them one by 
one, picked up the file containing the decree on his Guru,— 
effaced the name of his Guru from the list of the dead, upset 
the decree of Yama and then left the city leaving behind a 
strict warning." 

The story of the fall of Mina-nath among the women of 
Kadali signifies that worldly enjoyment in the form of the 
satisfaction of carnal desires leads a man to disease and 
decay; and death in that case becomes the inevitable catas- 
trophe of the drama of life. The self-oblivion of Mina-nath 
symbolises man’s oblivion of his true immortal nature;— 
and the charms of Kadali represents the snares of life. What 
was repeatedly emphasised by Gorakh in his enigmatic songs 


1! Goraksa-vijaya, pp. 45-48. 
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in the guise of the dancing girl to recall his self-forgotten 
Guru to true judgement, is that the life of pleasure in 
company of beautiful women leads to the inevitable end of 
death, while the only way of escaping death and being 
immortal even in this very life is to have recourse to the path 
of yoga.’ This is the cardinal truth which Mina-nath, 
inspite of all his former Sádhanà, lost sight of through 
the curse of goddess Durga, the same curse symbolising the 
eternal curse of Nescience on humanity: and this is the 
cardinal truth which was variously explained through 
various imageries by the worthy disciple Gorakh to his Guru, 
In his songs as the dancing girl Gorakh repeatedly pointed 
out that the Guru was going to die a most ordinary death 
in the company of women; he (Gorakh) therefore urged him 
to have recourse to the yogic processes of making the body 
perfect, which has been spoken as Kaya-sidhana® or the 
cultivation of the body through the processes of yoga. This 
Kaya-sidhana is the most important thing in the Nath litera- 
ture and Kaya-siddhi or the perfection of body may be taken 
to be the summum bonum after which the yogins were 
aspiring. 

It may also be pointed out that the original question of 
Durga (who may be taken to be the Prakrti or the embodi- 
ment of the principle of phenomenalism) to Siva (who is 
the changeless truth in its ultimate form), with which the 
Goraksa-vijaya, or the Mina-cetena begins, is,—'*Why is it, 
my lord, that thou art immortal, and mortal am I? Advise 


1 Cf. tomhá sama purusa je ndhi kona desel gali gele moháras yàu mära ses || 
kadalir räjā tumhi mina adhikärë l ujhite nā pāra māira dpaná samvari |]... зада 
sdiha dpand kaya madaleta bole | serva Фћап Адғайа Катіпіг kole ||... guru haiyd 
nd bujha dpandr bol | kdyd sukhdila tohmdr kdminér kol || abhay bhdpdar guru nirbhaye 
nila haril sudhd ghar grha tumi rahicha pásari ||... kāyā sādha kāyā sādha guru 
mocandar | [fumi guru mocandar jagala íivar || ] etc. lbid., pp. 21 et seg. Gf. also 
pp. 106 et seg. M ARM aic 

2 Cf. nàcanli je gorakhnáth gi er то 
л йа уй sddha mddale hena bole \\) 
navin kukile jena ddha àdha bole | А: 
kdyá sddha kàyd sádha mandirde bole || Gorakja-vijaya, pp. 94-95. 
südha südha ápand kdyd mádaleta bolel 
sarva dhan hárailà káminir Kole || 


* . LI 
kayà sádha káyà sádha guru mocandar | 
(toni guru mmocandar jagala йаг || Ibid, p. 98. 
kayd sadha kéyd sddha àhmi putra balil Ibid, 130. 
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me the truth, O lord, so that I also may be immortal for 
ages." It was in answer to this question of Durga or 
Parvati that the secret of Hatha-yoga was expounded by 
Siva to his beloved consort, which the first Siddha Mina- 
nath managed to hear in the form of a fish, and which was 
afterwards preached and popularised by the latter all over 
the world. 

This quest of immortality and the secret of its attainment 
through yoga is the pivot round which the whole cycle of the 
stories of Manik-candra and his son Gopi-candra revolved. 
There we find, when Mayanàmati came to know that due 
to the spells employed by the subjects of the king through 
the practice of some malevolent Tantric rites king Manik- 
candra was about to fall a prey to Death, she hastened to the 
kingdom and asked the king to learn Mahdjiidna (i.c., the 
secrets of yoga) from her, which, she repeatedly assured, 
would enable him to defy the decree of Death; but the king 
declined and as a result he met with the ordinary mortal end. 
It has been said that the disregard of Mahajftana was the plea 
for Yama for extending his hands on to the king.* However, 
after the death of the king Yama sent one of his officers with 
summons to bring the life (jiu=jiva) of the king; Mayana in 
her meditation saw the messenger of Yama near the king 
and offered him a pony in exchange of the life of the king. 
The next day two officers came, and Mayana bribed 
them with the life of a maid-servant; on the fourth day 
came four, who were bribed with the life of Mayana’s 
brother; on the fifth day again came five. officers, and 
Mayan offered them an amount of five hundred rupees in 
cash for buying sweet-meats and eating to their heart's 
content. But this time Godà-yama, the messenger, would 
not be satisfied without the life of the king. At this Mayana 
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flew into rage and began to tremble,—she at once muttered 
within the Mahd-mantra, transformed herself through her 
yogic power into Candi and again into Kali with her large 
sword (khdda@=Skt. khadga) and attacked the whole host of 
the Yamas, caught hold of some of them and belaboured 
them severely and the Yamas flew away somehow with 
their lives. Godà-yama (who seems to have been the leader 
of the party) was in a fix; helpless as he was, he, with his 
elder brother Avala-yama, went to Siva. With the advice 
of Siva the Yamas extracted from the king his life in the 
absence of Mayanà who was sent for water and they flew 
away in the form of golden black-bees. Mayanà could know 
of this from the river and at once pursued Godà-yama and 
entered the palace of Death. Through her spell all the 
inhabitants of the palace at once got attacked with severe 
headache, and some flew away in fear. By her Hurhkára 
Mayana caught hold of Godà-yama, bound him down and 
began to beat him severely with an iron rod. Godà, how- 
ever, begged most humbly Mayanà's mercy and agreed to 
give her back the life of her husband, which, Goda said, 
was kept in the market place. Mayana followed Goda, who 
somehow managed to slip from her hands and escaped. 
Goda went straight to the queen of Yama and sought her 
protection; she took pity on Goda and hid him in a corner 
covering him with straw; but Mayaná could know everything 
in her meditation and chased him there in the form of a 
serpent. Goda transformed himself into a mouse, Mayana 
chased it in the form of lacs of cats; Goda became a pigeon, 
—Mayana pursued it in the form of innumerable hawks. 
In this way Godà-yama tried to escape by transforming 
himself into innumerable beings in land, water and air,— 
but he did not succeed. Mayana at last caught hold of 
Goda who was compelled to let loose the life of Manik- 
candra. Lord Siva and Gorakh, Mayana’s Guru, however, 
interfered in the matter and the prestige of Death was 
somehow saved by coming to respectable terms with Mayana. 
The whole story, in its full-fledged form, is nothing but a 
popular myth; but the spirit that is hidden behind and 
serves as the nucleus of the whole detail is that a perfect 
yogin conquers death completely,—and so much ishiscontrol 
15 
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over death that he may deal with Death at any time in any 
way he pleases.* 

We may further note that Mayana became Sati with her 
husband, but fire could not burn Mayanà. At the instance 
of his queens, Gopi-cánd put Mayana to cruel and direful 
tests; She was thrown into fire, but even her garment was 
not stained with smoke; she was drowned in water bound 
within a bag, but mother Ganga herself came forward to wel- 
come her in her (Ganiga’s) lap; she walked on a bridge made 
of hair; she walked on the edge of a razor; she was shut up 
for full seven days and nights within a boiler containing 
boiling oil, which was being heated from below constantly; 
she crossed all the rivers in the boat made of the husk of a 
corn, but nothing could bring about her death, neither was 
any part of her body damaged in any way.” Mayana herself 
declared to her son Gopi-cand,—‘‘By the practice of the 
mystic knowledge one becomes immortal, (and the course 
of life will retard towards immortality from its natural 
flow towards death and decay) just like the current of the 
tide-wave running backward. Through the boon granted by 
Gorakh-nath I am deathless; I can remain in the void for 
full fourteen ages,—in water for full thirteen ages, in the fire 
for twelve years. When the creation will sink below and 
finally dissovle, and the earth will be not and there will 
remain only all-pervading water, the sun and the moon will 
set for ever and the whole universe will be destroyed,—I 
shall float on for ever, —I shall have no death.''? 

Jalandhari-pa or Hadi-siddha also gave ample proof of his 


1 The story of Mayanimati’s initiation by Gorakh-n3th in her childhood 
shows that Gorakh was moved at the idea that even a chaste and beautiful girl 
like Mayan& should meet with the same fate as other ordinary mortals, and 
he then initiated her into the cult of yoga to make her immortal. After her 
initiation Gorakh declared,—‘Death himself has now given a written bond (not 
to extend his hands over Mayani).' He further declared that Mayaná would 
never be burnt in fire, drowned in water, pierced t h by any weapon; 
if she should die in the day-time he (Gorakh) would not let the sun go, but 
would bind him down,—if she should die at home, he would not let Yama go, 
but bind him down,—if she should die of a cut from a flat sword (khadi=a 
large sacrificial knife), he would bind goddess Candi (who generally bears 
such a weapon) down,—Mayan& would survive even the sun and the moon. 
Gopt candrer Pathedlt, (C.U. Part II), p. 345. 

2 See Pämcäli (C.U. Part II), pp. 366-369; Govinda-candra- 
gita (Mr. Sil's cdition), pp. 71-73; Gopi-candrer Gin, Bujhün Khanda, (C.U., 
Part I), pp. 87-130, etc. 

3 Govinda-candra Gtt (Mr. Sil’s edition), pp. 70-71. 
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control over Death. In describing the extraordinary yogic 
power of Hàdipà Mayanà says to Gopi-cand that whenever 
Hadipa chances to catch hold of Yama or any of his officers 
he beats them severely for full eight hours, and there is no 
escape for Yama from the hands of the Hadi." When Gopi- 
cand accepted Hadipa as his Guru, renounced the world 
and left the palace with his Guru, the king was unable to 
keep pace with the Guru in the path through the dense 
forest, created by the Hurhkdra of the Hadi and he was 
lagging behind. The police officers of Yama, so to speak, 
availed themselves of this opportunity and attacked Gopi- 
cand and extracted his life from him* and went to the city of 
Death. After sometimes Hadipa looked back and found 
the king dead. The yogin flew into fierce rage, ordered all 
the tigers of the forest to guard the corpse of the king and 
himself went straight to the city of the dead, inflicted severe 
punishment on all, beginning with the king to the lowest of 
the officers. The king of Death begged his (Hadipa’s) 
pardon and promptly ordered his officers to return the life 
of king Gopi-cánd.? These popular legends are significant. 
Of course the imagination of the poets has often exaggerated 
the yogic powers of the Siddhas and put the yogic truths in 
extremely popular legendary form,—but the truth behind is 
the truth of immortality attainable through Hatha-yoga. 
A very important fact to notice in this connection is that 
the keynote of the story of Gopi-cind’s great renunciation 
also is the quest of immortality. It was his own mother 
Mayanàmati, who compelled the king by hook or by crook 
to leave his loving wives, his boundless wealth and immense 
power and to take the vow of a Nath yogin in his budding 
youth at the age of eighteen. Mayaná lamented that she 
had none else to call her a mother excepting Gopi-cind,—yet 


1 daudiyé byddaite jadi jamer lagya pày | cildcdiigi diyà jamaka tin pahar kiláy || 
mariyd dhariyd jamaka karupd sikhdy | Ayána sádhya nài jamer paldiyà edáy || 
Gopi-candrer Gàn. (C.U., Part I), p. 61. : 
2 [t may be remembered : this connection that in the ordinary course the 
king had only eighteen years’ longevity. 

F See Gopi-candrer Gün, (C.U. Part I), pp. 202-207. In another place 
Hadi-siddh’ with the help of a Hutkdra called upon the sovercign Yama 
with all his followers and officers to make a good road for him and Gopi-cind; 
Yama readily obeyed the order and went out with all the necessary implements 
to construct a long road fo: them. Jbid., pp. 213-217. 
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she did insist on (his Gopi-cand’s) becoming the disciple of 
Hadipa and taking the vow of a yogin; the unwillingness 
of the king and his conspiracy with the queens was of no 
avail. What was therein Mayanā that dominated over her 
ordinary motherly affection? It was the hope of immortality 
for her only son, who otherwise, in the course of his ordinary 
life of worldly enjoyment, would have died a premature 
death at the age of eighteen. She was not by nature a heart- 
less witch,—it was for a higher gain that she acted heartlessly 
for the time being to compel her son to be a yogin.* 

The ideal of immortality in the Siddha-deha as propounded 
by the yogins of the Siddha-school exerted considerable 
influence also on the Orissa school of Vaisnavism of the 
sixteenth century. Though the general conception of the 
final state as described by the exponents of this school was 
mainly in the line of the Bhagavad-gité, the ideal of immor- 
tality in the Siddha-deha was there.* We find there instruc- 
tions on yoga for making the body immutable.* The yogic 
system involving the control over the sun and the moon* 
was advised to be adopted for the perfection of the body.* 

Here we should note that though there was a general 
similarity in the methods adopted by the Nath yogins, the 
Buddhist Sahajiyàs, the Vaisnava Sahajiyas and the followers. 
of the Nirguna-school of Hindi poetry mainly in the practices. 
of Kàya-sádhana, yet there were fundamental differences 
in their aims and attitude. Thus, while the former schools. 
held the realisation of the ultimate nature of the self as well 
as of the not-self, either in the form of perfect enlightenment, 
which is great bliss (as in the case of the Buddhists) or in 
the form of perfect love (as in the case of the Vaisnavas) 
or as the ‘Incomprehensible Beloved’ (as in the Nirguna 
school of Northern and Western India), to be the final aim 


! Gopi-candrer Pamedlt, (C.U. Part II), pp. 326-331. 
® Vide, Brahma-Séikali of Acyut Disa, Prici-grantha-mAla series, 
че 6, р. 2, 3. 
Janira binydsi tantra kaha 1 
yemante rahiva e deha || Ibid., p. 4. 
4 Vide Infra. I Р 
5 Brahma-séhkali, p. 15. 
cf. also , Tandra sūrañku kale goşthi 


bisama brehma agni uthi |] 
eren täku na Фай 
штей siddha anga hai || Ibid, p. 17. 
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of all Sadhana, the Nath yogins’ employed all the yogic 
practices for the attainment of immortality and Mahe$vara- 
hood thereby. Of course, this final immortal state of the 
yogin has also been spoken of as the state of liberation or the 
state of the Sahaja, yet a difference in the general outlook 
as well as in the religious approach is on the whole percep- 
tible. It is thus difference in outlook and approach and 
also the differences in practices, of which we shall speak 
later on, that necessitate the postulation of a line of 
demarcation between the different Sahajiyā schools on 
the one hand and the school of the Nāth yogins on the 
other. 


(iii) The Means 
(A) Ulțā-sādhanā or the Regressive Process 


Coming to the question of the practical Sādhanā we find 
that the Nāth Siddhas called their Sādhanā Kaya-sidhana 
(culture of the body) with a view to attaining Kaya-siddhi 
(perfection of the body). The process has frequently been 
styled in the vernaculars as the Ultà-sádhaná, or the regres- 
sive process' and the epithet is doubly significant. The 
yoga practices of the Nath Siddhas is Ulté or regres- 
sive, firstly in the sense that it involves yogic processes 
which give a regressive or upward motion to the whole 
biological as well as psychological systems which in their 
ordinary nature posses a downward tendency; and 
secondly, in the sense that such yogic practices lead the 
Siddha to his original ultimate nature as the immortal 
Being in his perfect or divine body, back from the ordinary 


1 de guru ülafiyà yog dhara ү tomhár sthir kara- 
nija mantra karaha svoran | 
ilatiyd and tripini dea je sthand (in ?) 
khal jor bharite káram || Goraksa-vijaya, p. 
bhála kaha yae putra jati gorakhdi 1 laşi sádhite j JE £v ы x 1 
2 Ps 
 jadi se sádhivà káyà ulafi dhar j har jog ll 
ulatiya dher guru swmerur kal 
pakiche таат Беја kai, fee kala || Ibid, p. 145. ete. 
Gf.. gigani caghi pivai papi 1 ulati sakati ap sp lar ari 1 
N 


Gorakh-bodh. 
avadhil bolyd tat bicdri, prthut mains bakbali 1 Gorakh-bant, p.97. 
dasavairh dodr nirarkjan unaman básá, sabadairi ulafi — 1 n 
P. 
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creative process of becoming. We have had several occasions 
to dwell on the two aspects of the reality underlying the 
universal process as a whole; viz., Siva as the noumenal 
aspect, or pure consciousness and perfect rest and the Sakti 
as the phenomenal aspect of world-activity—the aspect 
of change and evolution. As most of the schools of yoga 
take the body to be the epitome of the universe, and the life- 
process, including its physical, biological and psychological 
aspects, to be a microcosm of the world-process, the life- 
process in the physical body is also believed to possess these 
two aspects, viz., the Siva aspect of perfect rest in the divine 
or the perfect body, and the Sakti aspect of activity in the 
physical body of continual change. Sakti in her ordinary 
course of phenomenal manifestation leads to change, death 
and decay—to the whirl of coming and going. The aim of 
the yogin is to stop this ordinary downward course of Sakti, 

downward in the sense of a phenomenal manifestation, 
and to give her, through physical and psychological, or 
rather physico-psychical efforts, an upward motion so that 
by a regressive process she may once more proceed backward 
to be united with Siva and be absorbed in the nature of Siva 
who is the Motionless Immortal Being. According to 
Tantric and Hatha-yogic belief, we have already seen, the 
region of the body below the naval is the region of Sakti, 
while the region above the navel is the region of Siva; the 
former is called the domain of Praortti or activity and change, 
while the latter is the domain of JVivrtti or rest. It is generally 
believed that Sakti, or the principle of change, resides coiled 
as a serpent in the nature of the world-force in the lowest 
nervous plexus situated just on the lowest extremity of the 
spinal chord, while Siva, the principle of rest, is situated 
in the Sahasrára! or the lotus of thousand petals in the head. 
The Sahasrára and the Mülàdhàra (the highest and the 
lowest plexuses) are the two poles within which evolves the 
whole creative process. Yoga consists in the raising of the Sakti 
from the lowest region of change and activity to the highest 


! In. many of the Tantras and texts on yoga Ájfiü-cakra or the plexus or 
lotus just below the Sahasrira is described as the abode of Siva, 
the plexus where there is therealisation of the perfect union of Siva and 
d. 
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region of rest so as to be united with and absorbed in Siva, 
This union of Siva and Sakti symbolises in the wider sense 
the stoppage of the ordinary process of becoming and the 
retrogression of the whole world-process for the attainment 
of the changeless state of the Immortal Being. How is this 
retrogression to be effected? By a perfect control over the 
physical, biological and psychological process and by setting 
a regressive motion in them through slow and gradual 
processes of yoga ;—this is what is meant by the Ultà-sádhana. 
Because of this Ulta nature of the Sadhana, the language 
of the songs in which the secret of the Sadhana is couched 
is also generally of a Ulta nature, or extremely paradoxical 
and enigmatic.’ The process has also been explained under 
the imagery of proceeding against the current (ujdna- 
südhana) .* 

All spiritual or religious endeavours are processes of Ultà- 
sadhana in a general sense inasmuch as they give a higher 
or upward tendency to our lower being. It has been said 
in a popular Buddhist verse that when an intense thirst is felt 
within for something higher, the mind becomes no more 
perturbed by desires, and at that state one is said to be in an 
upward current) We have referred before to the word 
pardortti found in Mahayànic texts. In the Mahdpdna-siitra- 
laüküra we hear of the pardvytti of the five senses, of the 
mind, of the sex-act, etc.* It seems to us that the real 
significance of the word pardortti is just the same as the Ultà- 
sádhana. It is the process of introversion, a reversal of the 
world of praprtti to the state of nivytti. We have seen also that 
the Pafica-Sikha school of Orissa Vaisnavism was influenced 
to a considerable extent by the ideal of Kaya-sidhana of the 
Siddha school; these Vaisnavas also have often spoken of 


1 Cf. guru mina-nath re ultd ultd dháràl 
га тиге dhdna fukaiyd ugára-tale bádà || etc. : -z 
ted in the introduction of the Goraksa-vijaya by Munsi Abdul Karim. 
also a similar song in the Dharma-mangala of Sahadev Cakravarti, 
B.S.P.P., B.S., 1304. See the Appendix E. 

2 Cf. saf-cakra bheda guru kheláuk uján | Goraksa-vijaya, p. 147. 
3 chanda-jatd avasdye manasd ca phutd siygL 

kamesu appatil itd uddharhsolo ti vuccati|| Therf-gathd, (1. 12). 
4 IX, Verses (41-46). 
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the Ulta process or the Ujana process in their yogic Sadhana.' 
We have further seen that the Süfis and the Báuls of Bengal 
were Sàdhakas of this Ultá-sádhana.* A very nice exposi- 
tion of this Ultà-sádhana is found in the Janasagara of 
Ali-raja. There it is said that the process of divine love is 
‘a reverse process,—and he who does not know the secret 
of this reverse process cannot have eternal life. Here the 
forward becomes the backward and the backward becomes 
the forward and the world is related to the reality in this 
inverted law.’ The way towards perfection has been kept 
hidden by the Lord and only the unreal path (asára pantha) 
is kept open before all creatures; it is for this reason that 
man, after his birth in this world, naturally has recourse 
to the unreal path and remains absorbed in transitory enjoy- 
ment. The reason why the path towards perfection is thus 
concealed by the Lord from the eyes of ordinary creatures 
is that the possibility of easy access would have made it 
cheap; the Lord has enhanced the value and the glory 
of the path by keeping it secret and extremely difficult of 
access.* All these seem to be an echo of the well-known 
Upanisadic saying that by giving the senses an outward 


£i parama svarüpi 
jāni na baláil і 


i siddha añga baki || 
LET 


pürita. mánasa-sarovare || 
Jrahma-fákali of Achyutananda Disa, — mala series), p. 26. 
Again, ulati EA trita En Trai h THe, ‚Р.7, 


E nadika E 


n 
I 


ИН 


ијдпа laya-yoga ia etc. Ibid., p. 11. 
Ave tu dhaiow ujani | 
ksepiva gagana Ќи ралі |) 
` teve parame hoi mela 1 «м Б, 
Again, Jogihkara yoga м 1 Зрречайни, СЬ фели 
ráci-gran & series . 
Vide Supra, pp. 185-86. „ж 


biriti ulfa rit 3 bujhe cature 1 
ye na cine ula se nà jiye samsare |} 
samukh bimukh hae bimukh samukh 1 
td niyame sav. i rane sarizyog 11 үсе" рр. 36-37. 
che gopate | 


Palati біти panthe jàica caliya || - Ibid., p. 38. 
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tendency and turning them away from the inward truth 
the self-created one (Brahma) gave proof of his jealousy, 
-as it were; it is because of this fact that man generally sees 
"what is external, and not that which is within; but wise 
people there are, who, in quest of life eternal, have inverted 
‘their visual power and realised the self in and through a 
‘reverse process.’ 

The process of arrest or control of various sorts, which 
is the most important function of yoga, is personified in 
the Bengali texts as *Khemài' (from Skt. Ksema—safety, 
:security, tranquillity),* who has been spoken of as the best 
чага to be placed in the different centres of the body so 
‘that the wealth within may not be stolen away by Kala 
(death, decay, change) Khemái has sometimes been 
depicted as a very smart policeman, who arrests all the 
‘evil tendencies, pierces the undisciplined and unsteady 
-elephant of mind with the hook (arikufa) ;* it is for this reason 
that Gorakh-nath in the form of the dancing girl instructed 
ithe captive Guru Mina-nath (who was at that time made 
the king of the country of Kadali) to give his royal sceptre to 
.Khemài and to serve him most obediently, and Gorakh 


1 фам Шм ынын 
tasmat parén paipati ndntardtman | 
kascid dhirah 


pratyag-dtménam aiksad 
Goptta-caksur amytattoam icchan || Kafha, (2.4.1.). 
2 The word may also be derived from the word Катай which has its dialectal 


-variant as Khemd. This Khemd has its secondary meaning as stoppage (as in 


Ahemd deoy@) and hence the word has acquired the sense of ‘restraint’. 
Cf. ditis ajapd jana cari beda sárl 


sadde japae jiv ksemd ndi tar || 
Goraksa-vijaya, p. 
3 bhananta gorakh-nath rida rékhau, nagari cor t 1 
е "Gorakh-bant, Pada, 10. 
i cetani paharai kotoál boliye, tám сот na jharkkai doár || 
OM Е 7 "pid, Pada, 27. 
4 khemüir hàte guru nà dilà je dhanu | 


kadma-rase dhanu dild bhedilek tanu || Ibid., p. 124. 
khemáire ankusa diya mandi ni pagal ] Ibid., p. 141. 
mäāgh mäsele guru hima khare 

ksemdir cékari kari rakhaha om | Ibid., p. 143. 
Khemdire ankus mara hastiydr munde || Ibid. ., p. 150. 
ehi cari dhaut jan sarir alay | 

kām krodha lobha moha chi cari hae |] 

ei càri janere. dharid dad karil 1 

sakale miliy kara khemáircdkari | ‘Ibid., p. 151. 
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assured him that he (Khemái) would be the best man to 
rule the country (of this body).' 

The purification of and the control over the muscles, 
sinews, nerves, ducts and the nerve-centres through the 
processes of Asana (posture), Dhauti (washing), Bandha 
(different kinds of arrest), Mudrd, Préndyéma and other 
process of Hatha-yoga are generally prescribed to be 
directed towards the final aim of the transformation 
and transubstantiation of the body. Closely associated 
with the question of transubstantiation of the body is the 
question of attaining full control over the mind. An 
echo of the general Indian trend of idealism is also found 
here and there in. the stories of the Nath literature."* We 
have seen that the control of the mind is the yoga far 
excellence, and it is held that the vital wind is the vehicle 
of this mind, and the control of the vital wind through the 
processes of Pranayama leads to the control of the mind. 
With the arrest of the vital wind the mind becomes arrested, 
and it is for this reason that the arrest of the vayu (i.e., the 
vital wind) has been held very important in the Nāth litera- 
ture as in the literature of other religious schools containing 
discourses on yoga. 

Кауа-ѕайһапа of the Nath Siddhas implies, on the 
whole, a slow and gradual process of continual purification, 
rejuvenation and transubstantiation of the body through 
various yogic processes. It has been said that through the 
fire of yoga (i.e., the purifying processes of yoga) the ordinary 
body of change and decay is burnt away and from the pro- 
cess of purification and rejuvenation results a new immu- 
table divine body as a transformation of the old. Without 
entering into the details of this Kaya-sadhana, let us discuss. 


1 Çf. рае таја dada kari khemdir sane mili | 
tdmer galate dey lohdr jifjali | 
sakala chàdipd guru khemáire kara raja 
bhaksiyd garala candra käyä kara tajā || Ibid., p. 152. 


Also Ibid., p. 159. 
2 bisam Sikal bande manake né pil 
manake bändhile bāchā taler el pa 1 


ei samsar majhe man dakat bada 1 
bipad pathare man dàgà dive bada | 
- raja prajd man maya 

бал сі 


si aba (C-U., Part II) p. 435. 
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here at some length a particular form of yoga that was 
most emphasised in Káya-sadhana. 


(B) Kaya-sádhana 
(a) The Theory of the Sun and the Moon 


To understand fully the secrets of Kaya-sidhana we 
should first of all understand the theory of the sun and the 
moon as postulated in yoga. 

The sun and the moon are very frequently to be met 
with in the Tantric and yogic texts and it is held that 
yoga consists in the unification of the sun and the moon. 
"The sun and the moon refer generally to the two important 
nerves in the right and the left and their union generally 
refers to the union of the two currents of the vital wind, 
Prana and Apdna or inhalation and exhalation.‘ But the sun 
and the moon have got a deeper meaning still. In the Sid- 
dhasiddhanta-paddhati (ascribed to Gorakh) we find that the 
physical body emerges from the collocation of five factors, 
viz., Karma (activity), Kama (desire), Candra (the moon), 
Sürya (the sun) and Agni (fire). Of these the first two are 
rather the conditions of the visible body (finda), while the 
other three- are the primary elements of which the body is 
made. Of these three again the sun and fire are generally 
held to be the same. Then the primary elements out of 
which the visible body is made are reduced to two, viz., the 
sun and the moon. The moon represents the elements of 
Rasa or Soma, (i.¢., the quintessence in the form of the juice) 
and the sun is the element of fire, and, therefore, the body 
is called the product of Agni and Soma.3 Rasa as Soma is the 
food (upabhogya) while fire as the consumer is the cater 
(bhokta),* and through the well-proportioned combination 


1 The word Hatha-yoga really signifies the union of the ha, i.t., the sun and 


the tha, i.e., the moon. 
Vide, Hajha-yoga-pradipika. 
2 karma kamag candrah siiryo’ gnir iti pratyaksa-karana-paiicakam (1.62). 
3 арай. tmako deho vindur yad ubhayá-tmakah || 
Quoted in the commentary by Dravytía Jhà on the above aphorism, 
Gf. agni-somd-tmakarh vilvarh ity agnir ácakjate | 
c n Brhaj jEbilo- posit, (9.1). 
4 Cf. gdm avi: ды буну аып мэ 
Y. pugnámi caugadhi sarod somo bhütod rasütmakah || 
aharh vaifednaro bhütod prünindm deham áiritah | 
prand-pana-samayuktah pacimy annar caturvidham || 
Gita, (15.13-14). 


--- 
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of the consumer and the consumed the whole creation is 
sustained, Thesunand the moon as Agni and Soma respective- 
ly are manifested in the physical world as the seed of the 
father and the ovum of the mother, through the combination 
of which proceeds the visible body," and thus Agni and Soma 
are the two primordial elements of which the whole creation 
is made. The moon, in addition to the one digit (kala), 
which is the digit of nectar, and which it possesses by virtue 
of its own nature, possesses sixteen other kalas which are 
explained here as the sixteen modes in which the moon 
functions.* The sun, again, in addition to its own digit of 
self-luminosity, possesses twelve other digits, which are the 
modes in which the element of the sun functions.’ This 
theory of the sun and the moon with its cosmological signi- 
ficance is found explained in the second Brahmana of the 
Brhaj-jabalo-panisat. 

In the yogic texts in general the moon and the sun 
represent the two elements underlying physical existence,— 
viz., the element of creation and preservation and the element 
of change and destruction.* The moon as the principle of 


' non-change and immortality resides in the region of Siva and 


the sun as the principle of change and destruction resides in 
the region of Sakti. The moon and the sun are thus associa- 
ted with Siva and Sakti. The moon is the depository of 


* kifica süryd—gni-rüparh pituh sukram soma-riipah ca maty-rajak, ubhayoh samyo 
pindotpattir, etc. Eide, AES oo referred to above. 
2 yllold, kallolint, uccalanti, mint, tarahgint, fori атра, pravrttih, lahari, 
lold, lslihānā, prasaranti, pravāhā, s EU PE ie plavanti eee 
sodasa-kald saptadasi kala nivyttih то, т 
Siddha-siddhénta-paddhati (1.63). 
Cf. Tantrd-loka (3.138). 


3 tdpini, grasikd, ugra, dkuiicant,sosint, pravodhant, smara, ир ptr sande, 
ürmi-rekhà, kiranavati, prabhávati'ti dvddaía-kald süryasya, trayodast soa-brakafotà 


n'ja-kalé | 
Siddha-siddhánta-paddhati (1.66). 
4 Insome places, however, thesun is notidentified with the destructive fire,— 
itis described as situated in the middle as the middle principle. 
dice tu sarasthitd srstih foray 1 


candraris m rU pud sarkhára mil 1 
avatar r р рен parame. 
Quoted in the comm. P the Tantrd-loka (3.67) by Jayaratha. 
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Amrta or ambrosia which gives immortality, while the sun 
is the fire of destruction (kalágni).' The moonis situated just 
below the Sahasrara or the lotus of thousand petals in the 
cerebrum region,—it is facing downwards; and the sun is 
situated in the region of the navel or in the lowest plexus 
(Malddhara) facing upwards. It is held that bindu which 
is the quintessence of the body is of two kinds, viz., the 
yellowish white bindu (pdndura-bindu) and the red bindu 
(lohita-bindu),—the former is of the nature of semen (fukra), 
while the latter is of the nature of ovum (mahd-rajas); the 
bindu (i.e. the white bindu or semen) is contained in the moon 
in the upper region, while the ovum is contained in the sun 
in the navel; this bindu is Siva and that is the moon,—and 
the rajas is Sakti, which is the sun.* Thus it seems that the 
conception of the moon and the sun has been associated 
with that of Siva and Sakti, and metaphysically the moon 
and the sun represent the nature of Siva and Sakti, res- 
pectively. The sun, wehave scen, is called Kalagni or the fire 
of destruction, and it is also called Rudra (i.e. the Dire 
One) as opposed to Siva (the All-good One). In the Kaula- 
jfiana-nirnaya this Kaldgni as Rudra is associated with Sakti 
and is said to be seated in the lower region (Müladhara) 
within the mouth of the Vadava. It is held that there are 
seven lower regions called pátala and seven upper regions 
called heaven. Creation lasts as long as the Kalágni remains 
in the lower region, but when it burns upwards, dissolution 


1 bujhàile nà bujha guru yádrer (andher) lakzan 
yamreta ediyá kara garal bhak;an || Gorge ‚р. 134. 
ndbhi-dele vasaly tho bhaskaro dahand-tmakah 
amrtá-tmà sthito nityarh tlu-müle ca peer mae [i 
varsaty adho-mukhas candro tat ae ТС ravih | 
Gor ары ere de oe P 259). Bomba} Bain 
paddhati, 2 , DETSES ml YE ion 
Generally the sun is described in the naval: but the А an Wy, 
verse 152) abd CheKaula-jRina-nirnaya (Ch. II. verse 3)it is described in i lowest 
lotus or the Maladhar: 
a sa punar doividho binduh pānduro lokitas athl 
pandurah Sukram aem lohitákhyo mahàrajah Il 
sindūra-drava-sakäšah nābki-sthāne sthitah rajah l 
Sasi-sthdne sthito ‘indus tayor aikyarh sudurlabham || 
bindu fivo rajah fakiif candro bindu rajo геі 
anayob sahgamád ера prápyate paramarii em 
" Goraka kaldik, P 35 (verses 71-73), 
Ар, (Кнм (Prasanna Kaviratna’s edition), pp. 29-30 (verse, 
80-82). Cf. also, Gorakja-sára-sarhgraha, p. 41. 
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starts." In the Buddhist Tantras and the Buddhist Sahajiya 
songs these principles of the sun and the moon have been 
conceived as the fire-force in the Nirmana-kaya (i.e. the 
plexus of ‘the body of transformation’) and as the Bodhi- 
citta in the Usnisa-kamala respectively. The fire-force in the 
Nirmana-kaya (situated, according to the Buddhists, in 
the navel region) is described as the goddess Candali. This 
point has been discussed before in detail.* 

The Sadhana of the Hatha-yogins consists, on the whole, 
in the act of combining the sun with the moon after getting 
complete mastery over them. In describing the yogic power 
of Hadi-siddha Mayandmati frequently refers to the fact that 
Hádi-siddhà has made the sun and the moon his ear-rings.? 
"Though the statement is found in our literature only to 
describe the mythical power of Hádi-siddhà, with whom 
everything impossible became possible, there is a deeper 
yogic significance behind. These principles of the sun 
and the moon have been referred to in the Goraksa-vijaya 
under various imageries.* 

This act of combining the sun with the moon or the 
perfect control over them then implies many things in 
practical yoga. It implies, firstly, the retrogressive process 
of turning the cosmic manifestation back to its original form 
of rest, and this is effected by the yogins by rousing Sakti 
and uniting her with Siva in the Sahasrara. The combina- 
tion of the sun and the moon implies secondly the yogic 
practice in which the male and the female unite and the 
combined substance of the seed and the ovum is sucked 
within by the yogin or the yogini, as the case may be, 

 Kaula-jldna-nirpaya, Ch. II. 

2 Vide supra, pp. 99-106 

3. edefiyáhüdi này banga-dese ghar | 

suruj rakheche dui kdner kundal |} 
- . o,  Copicandrer Gén (C.U. Part I), p. 61. 
Jam rüjà hay yàr nijer cákar | 
candra sürya dui jan kundal kàner || 
Gopi-candrer Sannyás (C.U. Part II), pp. 440-441. 
+ e.g. Sanivére bahe bdyu ünye mahàtithi | 
parove ule bhdskar pascime joale bati || 
nivite ná dio bati jodla ghana ghana 1 
Gjuka chapai rakha amilye ratan || 
ravivér bahe bài laiü ádya müll 
dgun pániye gura ek samatul || 
deun paniye jadi hae milàmili | 
nivi jãiva águni raiyà jàiva cháli || Gorakga-vijaya, p. 140. 
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through some secret yogic processes.‘ Again the practice 
of purifying and controlling the nerves like Ida and Pingala 
by controlling Praya and Apdna through processes of 
Pránáyáma is what is meant by combining the sun and the 
moon. The three important nerves Ida, Piigala and 
Susumná in the left, right and the middle are frequently 
described in the yogic texts as of the nature of the moon, 
the sun, and fire (Soma or Candra, Sürya and Agni), геѕрес- 
tively. In the Nàth cult, however, the commingling of 
the sun and the moon has the deeper significance of trans- 
forming the material body of change to an immutable 
body of perfection. How can that be effected? It can be 
effected by a perfect control over the destructive force of 
the sun and then rejuvenating the whole body with the 
nectar oozing from the moon. We have seen that the sun 
represents the principle of destruction and the moon that of 
creation. The yogin tries to avoid both the extremes and 
have recourse to a principle of eternal conservation, which 
can be effected only by the perfect commingling of the 
principle of destruction and creation. This is what is meant 
by the real commingling of the sun and the moon.’ 

It is held in practical yoga that the quintessence of the 
visible body is distilled in the form of Soma or nectar (amrta) 
and is reposited in the moon in the Sahasrara. There 1s a 
curved duct from the moon below the Sahasrara up to the 
hollow in the palatal region; it is well-known in yoga physio- 
logy as the Saükhini. This is the barka nála (i.e. the curved 
duct) frequently mentioned in the vernaculars through 
which the mahd-rasa (i.e. Soma-rasa) passes. This curved 


1 Cf. Vajroli-mudra. 
2 behkà ndle sádha guru nd kariyd held || Goraksa-vijaya, p. 147. 
Kabir in his songs frequently speaks of this Janka-ndla. The Orissa Vaisnavas 
also speak of it in connection with their Sadhana. 
Gf. nirodha karala trivept 1 
baka-ndlara sikha pare 1 
kaméra ndla thare || 
ürddhoa-i are kari thand 1 
mahá-fümyare mo bhajaná || — Brahma-fükali, p. 3. 
Again  wjüni dhara báyu fünil 
ripa dkdla marge pal 
bañku e Жы на! 
násikà i a || etc. 
АКАЙ) Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
avadhu samkhant ndli siv sathcarya, sukhmani patthd jfv | 
al garbhi basarhtadürh, barüka náli ras ple ||  Maciridra-Gorakh-bodh, 
collected in Gorakh-bdni, 60. 
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duct Sarikhini is described in the Goraksa-vijaya as the serpent 
with mouths at both ends.’ The mouth of this Sarkhini, 
through which the Soma or the Amrta pours down from the 
moon is called the Dafama-dvára or the tenth door of the 
body as distinguished from the other nine ordinary doors." 
This tenth door is the most important in yoga and is fre- 
quently referred to in old and medieval Bengali literature 
and it is frequently mentioned also in the Hindi texts on 
yoga.* Through this tenth door nectar trickles down from 
the moon, ordinary people knows nothing of its secret.* 
In the ordinary course the nectar, trickling down from 
the moon through this tenth door, falls in the fire of the 
sun and is eaten up or dried up by the sun. The quintessence 
of the body in the form of Soma or Amrta being thus dried 


1 budh bàre bahe bayu bujha ёре dp 1 
phirdi khelao guru dui mukhd sap || 
cāpile garjjiyā uthe biraha nagini 1 
заріпі nd haye guru surasd sankhiné || 
Goraksa-vijaya, p. 141 
Jyaistha таза дити bhānu kharaśān 
‘surasd sipini tole kailas saman || үе р. 143. 
4saruyd sarhkhini гайре eka bhedi kal 
фагісау kari hdsd bandi kara kal || Ibid., p. 144. 


Sew араай speakers, did m: МАНЫ анана ity 


ucyate 
Amaraugha-fàásana (Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies), p. 1. 
See also:—sasthant tal tatrá'mrta-dharápravühah ghanfil 
rüja-dantàt dagama-dodram, etc. 


darhkhini-bibarar E 
oy. ie cg dates isn addit (2,6). 
Gila gi No. 3. 


жыка ы ЛЕ Ыр УП, er LL 
or the most supreme gate (vairocana being беп erally held supreme in the 
pantheou of f many of the Buddhistic esoteric Schools). 
Cf. also—td4 pingalé susamand ма ке! 


mana pavana tata kaila bandi || 
i ipie dis iie] 
"LN 

-krma-kirtana (S&hitya Parisat edition), p. 359. 
dasesei dore dei bop | Gorakh khojt aurai bát || 


Gorakh-bànt, Sabadi, 135. 
bhediyd dasamt dodr khdl jor hara || 


tera 139. 
iMtela bihgald dui nadir ye majhe oF 
täli Фа ы иди | Ibid., p. 144. 


is ee d Фоке 
Э ах аата Ibid., p. 145. 
am duàrà ki ghági l 
Beni, Adigrantha, p. пота атт ty De Mahan P Singh 
4 gagan sikhar ёсћаї ahbar pārpirh | 
maratürh müdharh lokāh maram na jāņir || 
Gorakh-bani, Pada 5. 
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up, the body falls a victim to thefire of destruction (Kalagni),' 
—this is how in the natural course of things death becomes 
the inevitable catastrophe of life. This ordinary course of the 
flow of nectar must be checked and regulated and this is 
the only way of deceiving Kala (Time) and becoming 
immortal. The tenth door must be shut up or well guarded, 
—and this has figuratively been hinted in the vernaculars by 
the phrase ‘locking up the tenth door’ or ‘placing sentinels’ 
there. If this door remains open the Mahd-rasa, which is the 
best wealth of man, will be stolen away by the Sun or 
Death.* On the other hand, if this Mahd-rasa can be saved 
from the sun and if the yogin can himself drink this nectar, 
the yogin will undoubtedly become immortal. 

How to save this Amrta from the sun? Various are the 
yogic processes described in Hatha-yogic and Tantric texts, 


1 nábhi-müle vaset süryas tàlu-müle ca candramah 1 
ampia) grasate süryas tato mriyu-oafo narah || 
скан (1, 85), 


Cf. candrat sérah sravati vapusas tena mylyur пагапатћ 
tad badhniyat sukaranam cto nànyathà kàrya-siddkih | _ x 
, verse 15. 
vimala salila sosa jài jai kálágni paithai ll 
Dohà-koa of Kanha-pada, Dohà No. 14. 


Also—tr;à ndgile jal xe fünya haite | 
tsa lagile jal tor kháy hutdíane || 
Gopi-candrer 


dapi i ie oe o (C.U. Part I), p. 72. 
i lacit nija пй Катод 
bára batsarer dyu eka dine eg ll  QGarakja-wjaya, p. 188. 
з duvila tomhar naukà kàchi gela chidil 
* tomhàr sakal bharü karileka curi || 
* * * 


gurur bacan tomar kichu ndi bhay 1 
patheka sampad tomar tuli dilà náe || 
* . * 


pradiva nivile bapu ki kariva taile | 

Ki kaj bàndhile yáil jal nà thákile M 

sikhad katile tave pade 1 

bini jale kathate jie mach || 

ladivare sakti ndhi gurur sakati 1 

dvdr-khan mukta kari karild basati || 

mukta doär Pn haila му 1 har 

sarva dhan nila sünya ijaya, pp. 107-108. 

Again—nagare manusya nahi ghare ghare cal 1 : 
Andhale ‘oka diya kharid kare kal | Ibid., ben г 
(There is a pun on the last line. The literal meaning is,—the | ind is kept in 
charge of the shop and the deaf buys everything jthe blind is the igorant and the 
MN while the deaf is Death (Kála) who pays no heed to the request of 
any body. 
Again—drittya prakara rütri kdla nidrà ghorl — 

s гы mápi lai jàe cor M Ibid., p. 139. 
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Of all the processes the process known as Khecari-mudra 
has been held to be the most important. Itis the process of 
turning the tongue backwards into the hollow above so as 
to reach the mouth of the Raja-danta or of the Saskhini (which 
is the tenth door) and of fixing the sight between the eye- 
brows. The tongue thus extended backwards shuts up the 
tenth door and the nectar, thus saved, is drunk by the 
yogin himself. This Khecari-mudré has been praised elo- 
quently in all the yogic texts as the best and the surest way 
of becoming immortal. It is held that this yogic process has 
the capacity of controlling all kinds of secretion, and if a 
yogin practises Khecari his bindu (seed) will remain undis- 
turbed even if he is closely embraced by a woman. This 
process of drinking the nectar by the practice of the Mudras 
and the Bandhas is the way to eternal life.’ In some of the 
texts this secretion of nectar from the moon is associated 
with the rousing of Kundalini Sakti and it is held that the 
rousing of Sakti in the Sahasrara is instrumental to the 
trickling down of the nectar,—and sometimes Sakti herself 
is depicted as the drinker of the nectar. This liquid, trickling 
‘from the moon, is also called the wine of the immortals 
"(amara-varupi), and as the gods have become immortal 
by drinking Amyta or the ambrosial wine, so the yogins 
“become immortal by drinking this wine trickling from the 
-moon.* Drinking of wine and eating of meat, which аге 
indispensable to a Tantric Sadhaka, are explained by the 


* GY. rasanām йада Кой Барі ћот api tigthati 


Erpat deki еб па пшйсай | а. 
oraksa-paddhati, pp. 37, 38 (Bombay edition). 
These verses are repeated in many other sidan tox I 


Cf. again—ghanta-kofi -jihod- &-drayd-cchankhiny 
Ggata-rdja-danta-vi п 
pa ac ET E 


Amaraugha-fasana, p. 1 et seg. 
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Nath yogins as the drinking of the nectar from the moon and 
turning the tongue backwards in the hollow above." 

We have seen that the moon has sixteen digits. The 
secretion of the Soma-rasa in the Kaldgni (the solar fire of 
destruction) is sometimes figuratively called the eating up of 
the digits of the moon by the RaAu,* the passage from the 
moon to the Kéldgni being conceived as the Rühu. The 
idea of the disappearance of the digits of the moon one by 
one and the reappearance of the digits in order has given rise 
to the theory of the Tithis (i.e. the lunar day, or the thirtieth 
part of a whole lunation), including the Pirpimd (full-moon) 
and the Amdvasya (i.e., the night of the newmoon),—the 
processes of disappearance and reappearance of the digits 
being represented as the black and the white fortnight. 

The conservation and the yogic regulation of the Mahd- 
rasa are at the centre of the yogic Sadhana of the Nath 
Siddhas. The Nath Siddhas (as well as the Buddhist 
Siddhacdryas) admitted six parts of yoga, viz., Asana, 
Prāņāyāma, Pratyāhāra, Dhāraņā, Dhyana and Ѕатайі,* 
excluding the two parts, viZ:, Yama, i.e. restraint and Niyama 
or discipline of the Pātañjala system, It will be observed 
that in the Patafijala system Yama, Niyama and Asana 


1 mukh-khüni chal guru jihsd-khdni phall 
amar pálane jena yete kare hăl || 
исса nic bhitmi-khani tate krsi hay 1 и 
jadi haye grha-viisi se bhilmi casay || Goraksa-vtjaye, p. 138. 
Cf. gomársarà bhakgayen nityarh pived x 
kulina tam ahah manye itare kula-ghätakāh || 
 go-fabdeno' ditd jihod tat-prauefo hi táluni | 
bhakganars tat tu mahd-pataka-ndfanam || 
Jihed-pravesa-sambhita-vahnino "tpaditah khalu 1 
candrüt sravati yah sárah sd sydd amara-vdrunt || S 
Goraksa-paddhati, pp. 3839 (Bombay ойна). 
2 Rahu is the mythical demon that devours the moon, w! fact is 
responsible for the eclipse. 
3 Gf. The Commentary on the line—satteals cfs peifho ba No. ! 
о, 1. 


prakylyS-bhdsa-dopa-vasat cafcalyatayd prakrta-sativena (0, sic) cyuli-rdpo hi- 
rühuhl sa ea kálahl krsna-pratipaddasayarh dl Jasmát nandà-bhadrá 
 Jayà-riktü-pürna-tithi-kramena. samortti-bodki-citta-mrgankari dógarh nayatiti 1 
À Comm. on the Song No. 1 (Sastri's es mi 
^ also:—kàálügnii cyutd-vasthá kr; t pat-bravefa-kài 
" s Comm. ae Dona No. l4of Kanha-pida, 
4 dsanark pripa-sarhrodhak pratyahdrad ca dhdrand | 
i азу ү oen d edit : VI. p.129), where the 
- Maitr nipat "s edition. Ch. VI. p.129), 
six am are described ну , Diyána, Prinayáma, Dháranà, Тања and 
Samadhi. 
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are physical and moral discipline for the control of the 
mind, Prándyáma a vital process for the arrest of the mind, 
and Pratyahara, Dharana, Dhyana, etc. are purely psychologi- 
cal processes for the final concentration and arrest of the 
mind; all these processes are associated in the Nath cult with 
the process of retaining the Mahd-rasa and the yogic regu- 
lation of its secretion for the transubstantiation of the body 
and thus attaining a life eternal. 


(b) The Sun and the Moon as Woman and Man 


There is, however, another aspect of the theory of the 
sun and the moon. We have seen that the sun is the Rajas 
and the moon is the Bindu,’ the sun is associated with Sakti 
and the moon with Siva—and the moon must be saved from 
the destructive sun. In the grosser aspect, man must save 
himself from the clutches of woman, who has been always 
depicted in the Nath literature as the tigress. Charmed and 
allured by her, man loses vital energy. She has generally 
been spoken of as the enchantress of the day and the tigress 
of the night. The Nath Siddhas were strict celibates, and it 
appears from the Nath literature in all the vernaculars that 
women are regarded as the greatest danger in the path of 
yoga and they are given no status higher than that of ferocious 
tigresses always bent on sucking the blood of the prey. The 
fall of Mina-nath in the company of the women of Kadali or 
the queen of Ceylon and his rescue by Gorakh-nath seem to 
be a popular poetical version of the general attitude of the 
Náths towards women in general. In his enigmatic counsels 
to the Guru Gorakh-náth said,—' The breath of women dries 
up the body and youth vanishes day by day. Foolish are the 
people who understand nothing and make pets of tigresses 
in every house; in the day the tigress becomes the world- 
enchantress and at night she dries up the whole body. 
The milk is stolen and the tigress boils it, and the cat 


1 candrd-mrtamayir dhárarh pratyaharati bhàskarah | 
Jat pratyáharanam tasyáh pratyahárah sa ucyate | 
Goraksa-paddhati, p. 74. 
2 Vide supra. 


Gf. also—jathá yonis ca ligar ca sarkyogat sravato'mrtam | 
latha’mytagni-sathyogad dravatas k та ца 1 
Tantrà-loka (4, 131). 
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(death?) is sitting by; the essence of milk is thrown down on 
the ground and only the vacant vessel remains in the sky,"' 
Similar verses ascribed to Gorakh-nàth are also found 
in Hindi? If we follow the words of reproof that Gorakh- 
nath levelled against his fallen Guru, we shall be convinced - 
of the uncompromisingly adverse attitude of the мае 
against women, who are generally termed as thieves, dacoits, 
pirates, thirsty tigresses and hypocrite cats. In one place 
Gorakh says,—‘‘You have handed over your store to the 
gang of dacoits, you have employed the mouse as guard 
for the pepper plant and the cat for thickly boiled milk; 
you have kept logs of wood to the custody of the carpenter, 
the cow to the tiger, wealth to plunderers, the frog to the 
serpent, bulbous root to the boar and arum to the porcupine; 
you have kept the mouse as the guard of the granary, kept 
plantains before the crow, offered fish to the rustic rogue, 
dry fuel to fire. You have lost whatever merchandise you 
had at your disposal, exhausted your store and created 
sensation in the vicinity; you are living with your neighbours 
who are thieves and frauds.’’* Enigmatic statements of this 
nature casting serious reflection on the nature of women 
abound in the Goraksa-vijaya, or the Mina-cetana and also 


1 Gorakga-vijaya, рр. 186-187. 
Cf. юн Ды bdghint dise 1 
neter àrhcale carma-mandita kariyd 
shar ghar büghini pose || 
Song of Gorakha-nath in the Dharma-mangala of Sahadev, B.S.P.P. 1304. 


2 Of. guru jë aisã kām na kijai, jäte amë mahéth-ras chijai || 
. * . 
ode bhae ugamage pet bhaid dhiladhild kes vagale ke parhkha | 
DE mahd-ras baghini sokhd tate ghor mathan bhai amkha || 
divas m еМ, suri nari тоһаї күс sokhai 1 
murakh lokà arhdhalà pasid niti prati baghani pokhai 
dami kadhi baghani lat did mau ‘hat me фий ММ | 
galt lakdt kau ghupi laid tin dal mill sani khdia || 
igh jirida bi bdghani bida bi bághani hamárt kaiial 
int baghani trailoki khdi badati gorakhu raid || 
Quoted by Dr. Mohan Singh in bis Gorakndth etc, part 1, р. 3. 
^ etairh kacchu kathild guru sarbairi cai bholai | 
sarba ras khoilà bügharhni cai kholai || 
ndcata gi ath ghürhghart cai ghálairi | 
sarbai kamái khot guru büghanirh cai racairh || Gorakh-báni, Pada, 2, 
Also Ibid, Pada 43, 48. 
3 Goraksa-vijaya, pp. 121-23. 
Gopi-candrer Páricült, (pp. 340-41). 
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їп the songs of Gopi-cánd. Similar words, phrases and 
imageries were freely used also by Mayanàmati, who was 
bent on saving her only son from the clutches of his youthful 
wives. We need not multiply illustrations. It will be clear 
from the above that in a grosser sense Maha-rasa means the 
seed, and the Sadhana consists in saving the same from 
any kindof discharge, andithas been emphatically declared 
in all texts of yoga that he, who has been able to give an 
upward flow to the fluid, is a god, and not a man. 

This attitude towards women, as found in the Nath cult, 
scems to have influenced the tone of the poets of the Nirguna 
School (as the school is styled and defined by Dr. Barthwal) 
of Hindi poetry headed by Kabir. Kabir and his followers, 
just like the Naths, spoke of women in no better terms than 
as ferocious tigresses always seeking opportunity to prey upon 
men and to suck their vitality.* 


(C) Points of Similarity and Difference in the Practical . 
Aspect of Yoga between the Nath Cult and other 
Esoteric Schools 


It is important to note in this connection that in the practi- 
cal aspect of yoga the system of Kabir, as also that of a 


1 In one place Mayana says to Gopi-cind:—All men serve women gratis ; the 
Mahé-rasa within the body is worth thousands of chests filled with gem; and when 
that wealth is lost man becomes subdued by a woman. A lioness is she and 
casts her eyes like the tigress: she leaves aside the bones and the flesh and sucks 
up the Mahā-rasa. Woman deals in the wealth of man, and the allured man 
goes on serving her gratis. With his and bulls man cultivates the field 
of others, —there is the loss of the bulls and of the sced in the bargain. 
steel is used in the plough it decays in earth. If the bat cats up the soft stem of 
the plantain-tree the fruits cannot grow,—if the newly grown bamboo is pierced 
through by insects, how can it stand any weight? Gopicandrer Sannyás (C.U. 
part IT), p. 438. Cf. aslo Gopi-candrer Gan, pp. 71, et seq. 

8 Vide Kami Néra Kau Kabira-Granthé-valt (Syima-sundar Diis’s 
ооа) рр. 39-41; Atha Nari Nimda Ko digo nde Cote Vol. II, 
pp. et seg. 

Cf. alslo—din ka mohint | Fat маа 
palak 


ead LS 
gi int posell Ascribed to Tulasidās. 
Cf. also the fowloiing Paltu-dàs: ir kā 
Еау ла атаа БО р ingen ig ie Ж eee ee 
Ji 
Vide Bhàratvarsiya Upasaka-sampr A. K. Da ; 
T, pp. 255356." ON 


coge l 
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host of other medieval Hindi poets, was essentially the same 
as that of the Nath yogins described above. Of course, 
there is a remarkable difference in the religious attitude, but 
inspite ofall differences in views and the religious approach, 
the yogic process seems to have been substantially the same. 
In his religious approach Kabir, with other poets of his 
school, is known to us more as representing a devotional 
school of mysticism, characterised by a spirit of heterodoxy, 
than as a school professing faith in yogic practice; but the 
fact remains that the poems of Kabir and the works of 
many other poets of this school speak of a system of yogic 
practice behind their devotional fervour.’ In his work 
Nirguna school of Hindi poetry Dr. P. D. Barthwal has given 
an exposition of the yogic practices referred to in the works 
of this school of poets, and a perusal of the book will convince 
one of the inherent similarity in yogic practice of this school 
with that of its predecessors, viz., the Nath Siddhas, The 
theory of the sun and the moon and the question of the 
secretion of nectar referred to above play the most important 
part in these medieval schools. It is perhaps because of this 
similarity in yogic Sadhana and the similarity of the general 
tone of extreme repulsion against women as a class, that 
the Kabir-panth has traditionally been affiliated with the 
Gorakhpanth and Kabir has been believed to have had met 
Gorakhnath and have had religious discourses with him. 
An important point to note is the difference in the 
religious approach as well as in method among the Nath 
Siddhas on the one hand and the Buddhist Sahajiyàs on the 
other. We have said before that though both the sects were 
cognate Hatha-yogic sects there is a sharp difference in the 
professed final aim as well as in practices of yoga. The final 
aim of the Naths, we have seen, is the attainment of 
immortality; while the final goal of the Buddhist Sahajiyas 
is the attainment of Maha-sukha. The Nath Siddhas 
believed in the reality of birth and death and tried to avoid 
the whirl by transubstantiating the material body of change 
to subtle etherial body and that again finally to a perfect 
divine body; but the Buddhist Sahajiyas inherited from the 


1 See Infra, the Appendix (A). 
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earlier schools of Buddhism the spirit of extreme idealism 
and tried to avoid the whirl of birth and death by realising 
the void-nature of the self and of all the Dharmas, and they 
further contended that the void-nature of the self and the 
not-self can be realised only through the realisation 
Maha-sukha. The emphasis of the Naths is on the yogic 
process of transubstantiating this corporal body of death 
and decay,—and the emphasis of the Buddhist Sahajiyas 
is on the sexo-yogic practice, which transforms the ordinary 
sex-pleasure to a higher and deeper emotion of bliss. Of 
-course, the Kaya-sadhana of the Nathists is also there in the 
‘practices of the Buddhists,’ and we also find occasional 
references in the Dohàs and the Caryà songs to the flow of 
nectar and the process of drinking it by the yogin with the 
purpose of making the Skandha (the elements, the aggregate 
of which constitutes the physical body) firm and stable and 
becoming ajara and amara (diseaseless and deathless); we 
find occasional references to the drinking of the nectar or the 
honey of the lotus in the head by the black-bee of the mind, 
and also to the pouring down of water from the moon of 
Bodhicitta, full in its sixteen digits, into the fire below. 
"Though in some cases these expressions and imageries may 
‘be explained figuratively, yet it appears that the practice 
of the Buddhists for the realisation of the Mahà-sukha was 
intimately connected with the Kaya-sadhana of the Naths.? 
The conception of the Varuni or the ambrosial liquor is 
also found in the Caryà-padas,* and this Varüni may more 
satisfactorily be explained in the sense of the amborsial 
liquor of the Nath yogins than figuratively as the flow 
of Maha-sukha or grossly as the flow of the Bodhicitta 
as semen virile. What we want to emphasise is that while 
one school had recourse to the Sadhana from a particular 

1 Supra, p. 108. 

? For a detailed study of the similarity between the Sädhanā of the Nath 
Siddhas and that of the Buddhist Siddhàcáryas the reader may consult the 
book Siddia-sàkitya by Dr. Dharmavir Bharati, Allahabad, 1955 (in Hindi). 

E] eka se fundini dui ghare sándhaa | 

PIT 
о АНАА эде» 


frilyo yah punas tábhyarh sa. bhazed ajardmarah || 
Gor: i, p. 74 (Verse 31) (Bombay Edition). 
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"outlook the other approached the yogic practices from a 
different point of view and while the emphasis of the one is 
on some particular aspect of the Sadhana, the emphasis of 
ithe other was on another. 

It is because of these differences that while the Nath 
‘Siddhas were vehemently opposed to the association of 
“women in any way with their Sadhana and described them as 
ithe greatest impedimentin their march towards immortality, 
ithe Buddhist Sahajiyás eulogised women in all possible 
glowing terms as the incarnation of Prajiia, or $ünyatà herself, 
and her company was regarded as indispensable for the 
attainment of perfection in spiritual life. Of course we have 
seen before’ that the Prajfid or the Yogini or the Mudra 
spoken of by the Buddhist Sahajiyás is not always the 
corporeal women; she is the Nairátmà or Sünyatà or the 
Sahaja-damsel. But it will be equally a great mistake to 
try to interpret the Mudra always in this idealised sense and 
thus to explain away the necessity of the compnay of 
women in the Sahaja-sadhana. 

We have noted before that the Maha-sukha of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas was not a purely physiological sensa- 
tion,—there was a psychological element involved in 
it^ This psychological aspect in the Sadhana (associated 
with the sex-emotion and sex-pleasure) is conspicuous by its 
absence in the Nath school. The Vaisnava Sahajiya cult, we 
have seen, was based primarily on the divinisation of the 
sex-emotion by both physiological and psychological dis- 
cipline. The Maha-sukha as the Sahaja-nature of the self 
and the not-self was transformed into the emotion of supreme 
love in the Vaisnava school. Neither Maha-sukha nor 
supreme love of the purest and the most intense nature is 
attainable without the help of the chosen woman and it is 
for this reason that the Buddhists always spoke of her as the 
incarnation of Prajiia and the Vaisnavas of Mahabhava 
(i.e., the supreme emotion of love as personified by Radha), 
—and this attitude of the Sahajiyas, both Buddhist and 
Vaisnava, will present a sharp contrast to that of the Nath 
.Siddhas in general. The important point, however, to be 


1 Supra, pp. 99 et seg. 
a MA Ch. V. : 
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notedin this connection is thatin spite of this general attitude- 


of aversion towards women, the Nath Siddhas also practised 
some well-known processes of yoga like Vajrauli, Amarauli, 
Sahajauli,' etc. in the company of women. But these prac- 
tices are yogic practices, pure and simple, in which women 
are neither philosophised upon, nor idealised. 


(iv) The Vedic Soma-sacrifice and the Drinking of 
Nectar in the Yogic Schools 


The most important part of the Sadhana of the Nath 


Siddhas, viz., the drinking of the nectar called Soma, oozing: 


from the moon, can very well be associated with the Vedic 
rite of Soma-sacrifice, in which the Soma-juice was drunk 
and also offered to the gods and it was believed that the 
Soma-juice rejuvenates and envigorates the body and gives 
the drinker, whether god or man, eternal life in heaven or 
earth. This Soma-juice was prepared from a particular 
climbing plant (well known as the Soma-plant, Sacrostema 
Viminalis or Asclepias Acida), which was said to grow 
luxuriantly on the mountains of India and Persia, and it is 
very frequently referred to inconnection with sacrifice in the 
Vedic literature as well as in the Avesta. The relation 
between the Soma-plant and the moon was held very 
mysterious. The plant itself was often called ‘the moon- 
plant’ and it was believed that the plant received its ex- 
hilarating and envigorating juice directly from the moon. 
As a matter of fact the moon is generally believed to be 
mysteriously related to all the medicinal herbs and it is held 
that the juice of the herbs, that possesses capacity of curing 
diseases and conferring longevity, comes from the moon. In 
the Vispu-purdna (1.22) Brahma is said to have appointed 
Soma or the moon to be the monarch of planets, of plants,. 
of sacrifices, and penances, and one of the names of the 
moon is Osadhi-pati or Osadhiga, i.e., *the lord of herbs.* 
So intimate is the relation between the plant Soma and the 
moon that in Vedic as well as post-Vedic literature the moon 


to be found in other standard works on ~ 
2 Dictionary of Monier Williams, p. 1137. 


1 For these processes of yoga see Hi 'adipikà (3/83-100). They are- 
аа yoga also, 
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herself is called Soma. The Soma-plant was believed to 
possess sixteen leaves corresponding to the sixteen digits of 
the moon,' the leaves disappear one by one with the digits 
of the moon in the black fortnight and again reappear with 
the reappearance of the digits of the moon in the white 
fortnight. The mythical legend goes in the Puranas that “at 
the churning of the ocean after all sorts of medicinal plants 
and healing herbs are thrown in, three of the precious things. 
said to be produced are Soma “ће тооп,’ Атга ‘nectar,’ 
and Suré ‘spirituous liquor,’ and in the other legends 
this nectar is said to be preserved in the body of the moon.* 
It will be easy from the above to detect the striking similarity 
of the conception of the moon and Amrta or Soma of the 
yogins with those of the Vedic and post-Vedic traditions, 
—and it will also be easy to see how the Vedic religious 
function of sacrifice was transformed into a yogic practice, 
in both the cases there being the question of drinking Soma 
to gain eternal life. 


(v) The Rasayana School and the Nath Cult 


We have said before in connection with the history of 
the Nath cult that in ideology as well as in methodology 
the yoga-system of the Nath Siddhas is strikingly similar 
to that of the Rasayana school. The Sadhana of the Nath 
Siddhas is essentially a Sadhana of transubstantiation and 
transfiguration. We have already referred to the popular 
traditions prevalent among the people of the Nath sect 
even to-day that the Siddhas like Matsyendra-nath, Gorakh- 
nath and others are still living in their subtle super-material 
body in the hilly regions of the Himalayas. These popular 
beliefs of a mythological nature have their root in the theo- 
logical speculations of the sect. It has been said in the 
Yoga-vija that the perfect body of the yogin is subtler than 
the subtlest, yet grosser than the grossest; the yogin can 
transform his body according to his will—and his form 
is above all disease and death. He plays in the three worlds 


1 We may note here that in the yogic texts Amyta is often thought of trickling 
down from the lotus of sixteen petals (sodata-patra-padma-galitam, Goraksa- 
paddhati, p. 76, verse 57), which corresponds to the moon with the sixteen digits. 

2 Monier Williams, p. 1137. 
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sportively wherever he likes, and can assume any and 
every form through his incomprehensible power." The same 
belief is to be found also in the Rasáyana school? The 
Rasáyana school is fundamentally based on the ideal of 
Jivan-mukti and the method advocated is that of transubs- 
tantiation with the help of Rasa or chemical element 
(generally mercury) and thus making the body immutable.* 
This Rasàyana, though primarily a school of chemical 
science, was associated with theological speculations, and 
renowned personalities like Nagarjuna (the alchemist), 
Vyadi, Vyajapyayana and others are recognised to have been 
the stalwarts of the school. It is believed that many are the 
gods, demons, sages and men, who have attained the 
immutable divine body with the help of Rasa and have thus 
become jivan-mukta.* (The theological aim of the school 
can be postulated from the first chapter of the Rasürnava 
where Bhairava (lord Siva) explains the principles of 
Rasáyana to the goddess, and these principles, he says, are 
the best and the surest way to attaining perfection. The 
question of the goddess is, how to attain Jivan-mukti. The 
Lord replies that the secret of Jivan-mukti is rarely known 
even to the gods. The conception of post-mortem liberation 
is totally worthless; for in that case all creatures are entitled 


1 silksmat siksmataro dehah sthūlät à sthilo joddj jodah | 


kridati trigu lokegu lilayà yatra itl 

acintya-fakti; nánà-rüpápi dhàrayan || — (Verses 51-52). 
a evarh rasa-samsiddho dubkha-jard-marana-varjito gunavàn | 

khe-gamanena ca nityam si uu 


bhartd vignur iva oes samhartá rudravad bhavati || 
Rasi -tantra (Ayurvediya- ыы КР: E 
9. 6 


Again.—svadehe khe-caratoam ca 
tddyie tu rasa-jhdne rigs titan faru pre 1 
\ "s edited by P.C. LI liotheca n А 
apare mahesvardh ramesvara-tadatmy-pidino’ pi pinda-sthairye sdrvd-bhimatd 
Sivan-muktih заан о Pe раа рай báradádi-pada-vedaniyarh 
таат eva ра UAM 
p Sait peut Oriental Hindu Series, Vol. I), p. 202. 
devah mahesa-dya daityah k 
тетт тт 
gon 
emn kapilo a ed kandalayanah i 
'nye bahavah siddhā muktas caranti hil 
tanum rasamayirs prapya ja tadstmake dark cand ll 
ted in the Sarsa-darfana-samgraha, p. 204. 
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toit by virtue of their mortal nature.' Again post-mortem 
liberation, spoken of in the six systems of philosophy, is a 
mere inferential speculation inasmuch as no positive proof 
of such liberation is available at all. On the other hand 
the state of Jivan-mukti by making the body immutable is 
as positive as anything. To be something knowable, 
liberation must have a ‘knower’; the demise of the knower 
excludes the possibility of the knowable, and hence the 
conception of post-mortem liberation is as fictitious as 
anything For mukti worth the name, the Pinda (the body, 
must be preserved and perfected and liberation is thus 
attainable only through the perfection and preservation of 
the body by the application of Rasa (which, according to 
the school of Rasáyana, is mercury), also by the control 
of the vital wind.* The Rasa or Párada is believed to be 
vested with the mysterious capacity of transforming a base 
metal into gold and thus by constant rejuvenation and 
envigoration through a process of transubstantiation the 
Rasa can make every creature immortal. It has been said 
that Rasa is called Parada because it leads one to the other 


1 'ü-mara-del 
ur rer eiim i delata uu 
pinda-pdte ca yo 'arthakah 1 
pinde tu patite ie dei garddabho'pi с н (Verses 4-5). 
а sag-darsane pi muktis tu darfità 
eee ан sá'pi pratyakgü mo 
tark raksayet pindam таза} сайра jl m 


Quoted in the Saroa-darfana-sargraha, p. 203. 
Cf. Also——iti dhana-farira-bhogün matod" nilyárh sadaiza oer 
muktis tasya jñānāt n sa ca sthire 
Rasa- dir ( 0) (Ayurvediya , 1. 
Again,—asminneva darre sathvedah 1 
pert im ürddkoarh tegàrh A tad bra brakma dürataram || 
Pun vasmin dizydrh tanur samájritya l 
Fiver mae * kalpünta-stháyino тилозаћ I 
tama p samihamánena yoginà prathamam | 
divyà tanur head Aara-s аашаа рои ] 204 (1.21-23). 
3 Е  Jfoa-mokso", hà tu nal 


4 Vide, Ibid. (Verses 18-22). 
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shore of the world.’ It is the quintessence of lord Siva? 
The Rasa is again said to be the seed of Hara (i.e., Siva) 
and Abhra (mica) is the ovum of Gauri; the substance that 
is produced through the combination of the two elements 
makes creatures immortal? This state of immortality 
attainable through the application of Rasa has frequently 
been spoken of also in the standard works on Indian medical 
sciences as the state of ivan-mukti, which has been eulogised 
as the only state of real perfection. We have hinted that the 
Rasa of Rasayana, variously described as the most powerful 
element and called the Bindu of lord Siva himself,* has 
been replaced in the Nath cult by the Somarasa oozing from 
the moon in the Sahasrara. We may also note that in the 
Rasérnava the two primordial elements, of which the physical 
body is produced, have been described as the vital wind 
(vàyu) and the Rasa and according to this school the only 
way of making the body ever-lasting is the control over the 
vital wind and the scientific application of the Rasa; this 
is the case also with the yoga-system of the Nàth Siddhas, 
where the control of the vital wind and the proper regula- 
tion of the secretion of the Soma are regarded as of paramount 
importance. 

It should be noted in this connection that the alchemists 
generally use the two words Siddha-deha and Divya-deha as 
synonymous, evidently because both are free from corruption, 
mortality and the defects belonging to the ordinary human 
frame; but a distinction should be made between the aim of 


1 залийтазуа дн, гай 4айегаш фйтайай smytak 1 
Quoted in Sarva-darjana-samgraha, P 202. 
а рагай gadito ple? parártharh. sádhakottamai! 


suplo'yarh mal-samo devi mama gratyatga: h 
mama deha-raso yasmád rasas tenáyam ucyate | Ibo p. 305. 
3 Je cülyakta-fartrá hara-gauri-srsfijdm tanurh pràptáh | 
muktás te rasa-siddhà mantra-ganah kirhkaro ge 208. 
И 3 
Ma M UM 7 
anayor melanath devi mrtyu-daridrya- 2 
4. 


4 In many of the texts on RasSyana Rasa has been held i diem on 
and as such it is said to be vested with the same potency as Siva hi 
il 


Cf. also similar other verses quoted іп (һе Sarva-darlana-sarigraha, p. 208, 
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the Nath Siddhas and the Rasa Siddhas on the one hand 
and that of the Siddhas of the Suddha-marga (pure path) on 
the other. The Nath Siddhas and the Rasa Siddhas are 
known to be closely allied with each other regarding the 
ultimate object of their aspiration which consists in making 
the body a proof against death and decay and always res- 
ponsive to the stimulus of the world of senses and capable 
of wielding immense power. But both of them are to be 
‘sharply distinguished from the adepts of the pure path. 
In the view of the latter, for instance, the incorruptible 
body is of two kinds, viz., the one of the Jivan-mukta and the 
other of the Pard-mukta. The former is the pure body of 
Suddha-máyá known as Pranava-tanu or Mantra-tanu, a body 
into which the corruptible body of Máyà in its triple aspect 
is finally transmuted: It is deathless and free from disintegra- 
tion, but disappears in the end in higher Mukti in the Body of 
Pure Light, or Divine Body, called Dizya-deha or Уйапа- 
eha of Mahá-mayà, which being absolutely spiritual 
(cinmaya) is beyond the farthest reaches of matter. In 
Tantric phraseology the two bodies are known respec- 
tively as Baindava and Sakta. That the Naths also in certain 
places discriminate between Siddha-deha and Diwa-deha 
as the exponents of the other mystic cults do, is evident 
from their reference to the two distinct stages of Amara add 
Avinasi as Relative and Absolute Immortality. This contrast 
between the two conceptions of Kaya-siddhi is brought in 
an interesting manner in the disputation between Goraksa- 
nath and Allam-prabhu as recorded in the Bhavisyat-purdna- 
rabhu-litiga-lila.' 


* Ch. X (Verses 50-79): Vide Introduction to the Litiga-dhdrana-candrika 
by M. R. Sakhare, рр. 341-343. The present writer is indebted to MM, 
Gopinath Kabiraj for this information. 
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THE DHARMA CULT OF BENGAL 
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CHAPTER X 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE CULT 


ANOTHER popular religious cult, known as the Dharma cult, 
developed in Bengal out of the admixture of some relics of 
decaying Buddhism, popular Hindu ideas and practices, 
a large number of indigenous beliefs and ceremonies, and 
ingredients derived also from Islam. This cult is responsible 
for the rise and growth in Bengal ofa type of literature which 
deserves attention because of its quantitative as well as 
qualitative importance. The cult is called the Dharma cult 
for the reason that the main deity, around whom the para- 
phernalia of worship, ceremonies and practices gathered, 
and whose boundless grace and unquestionable supremacy 
have been demonstrated by a large number of poets in their 
semi-epical poems, is the Lord Dharma, or, as popularly 
known, the Dharma-țhākura. Credit must be given in 
this case also to the late MM. H. P. Sastri, who played 
the pioneer's part in bringing to the notice of the public the 
existence of such a religious cult and the literature on it. 
Dharma cult is a local cult of Western Bengal and is 
prevalent even in the present days in some districts. The 
fact that the Dharma cult originated and spread only in some 
parts of Western Bengal is proved beyond doubt by the 
local references found in the ritualistic works and the 
Dharma-mangalas; and the sacred places and rivers men- 
tioned in these works have already been localised in different 
parts of West Bengal, known as Radha.’ The stone-images 
of Dharma-thakura are still found in West Bengal and are 
still worshipped in the temples of Dharma. Again, all the 
poets of the Dharma-mangala literature, whose works have 
been discovered up till now, belong to the districts of West 
Bengal. Moreover, in connection with the salutations found 
in the opening chapter of some of the Dharma-mangalas to 
1 Vide Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal by MM. H. P. Sastri; and also 
the introductory articles by Dr. M. Shahidullah, Mr. Basantakumar Chatterjec 


and Mr. Charuchandra Banerjee in the Siinya-purdna, edited by Mr. Charu- 
chandra Banerjec. 
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the different gods and goddesses worshipped in the temples 
of the different localities all over Bengal, we find that 
Dharma-thàkura, in all his names and forms, belongs only 
to the villages of West Bengal.’ It is also clear from the 
references that are found in the texts that this cult of Dharma 
was current among the low-class people like the Hadis, 
Domas, Bagdis, Fishermen, Carpenters and the like. 
Archeological investigations have revealed that ideas and 
practices similar to those of the Dharma cult are to be found 
also in some parts of Orissa, particularly in Mayurbhanja 
and its vicinities From a comparative study of the 
thoughts, beliefs and practices of the crypto-Buddhistic cults 
of Orissa (as Mr. N. N. Bose calls them) and the various 
forms of the Dharma cult found in the South-Western part 
of Bengal, it will appear that they are essentially the same in 
so far as all of them representonly amixture of later Bud- 
dhistic ideas and practices with the popular Hindu beliefs 
and practices including a mass of the beliefs and practices 
of the Non-Aryan aborigines. 

In our present study we are not very much interested in 
the ceremonial aspect of the cult; we are concerned with it 
only in so far as it concerns our literature, or in so far as it 
supplied inspiration to a good number of poets to compose 
fairly bulky poetical works to eulogise the sovereign power of 
Lord Dharma. A detailed account of the extent and the 
nature of the literature that was inspired by this cult, with 
a discussion on the controversy over the time of composition 
and the authorship of the works, will be found in the 
Appendix (D). 

The Dharma cult is the result of a popular commingling 
of a host of heterogeneous beliefs and practices; it will there- 
fore be incorrect to style it purely Buddhistic or Hindu or 
indigenous either in origin or in nature,—it is as much a 
hotch-potch in its origin as it is in its developed form and 
nature. Critical analysis of the constituent elements reveals 


* Vide MS. entitled Diarmer Bandan (C. U. 2470), pp. 1(B)-2(B). 
Also sce Sarva-deca Bandand in the Sri-dharma- ala of Manik Gadguli, 
edited by MM. H. P. Sástri and Dr. D. C. Sen, pp. 6-7. 
Са ale the Anddi-mangala or fedima atin of Rám-d&s Adak, edited by 
Mr. . Chatterjee, M.A., from the Sahitya-parisat, AA 5-6. 
2 vd; Modern Buddhism And Its Followers In Orissa by Mr. N. N. Bose. 
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that, as a popular religious cult, Dharma cult owes many of 
its elements to that form of later Buddhism, which is known 
as Mantra-yàna and laterly, and most commonly, as Vajra- 
yana. The liturgical texts, viz., the Sinya-purdya and parti- 
cularly the compendium entitled the Dharma-pija-vidhdna,' will 
at once remind one of the liturgical texts of Mantra-yana or 
Vajra-yana. Of course, in these vernacular works we find 
but a very faint trace of the earlier practices, we mean those 
of Tantric Buddhism, they being replaced by innumer- 
able local and indigenous practices. In the process of assimi- 
lating the local indigenous practices the liturgical works of 
the Dharma cult show the same tendency as is found in the 
liturgical works of Tantric Buddhism. With the Sinya- 
purdna and the Dharma-pija-vidhina of the Dharma cult 
(excluding the portions on consmogonical speculations) we 
may compare more particularly one well-known compendium 
of the religious practices of Vajra-yana Buddhism, viz., the 
Kriyü-samgraha. 'This text begins with the details of the 
construction of the Vihara (which is not here the monastery 
of the monks or the nuns, but frankly the temple of gods and 
goddesses), worship of various gods and goddesses, and 
hundred other ceremonies and practices including placing 
of the jar (kalasa), ablution, fire-sacrifice, etc. These are 
foundalsoin the Stinya-purdna.? The Kriya-sarigraha, however, 
assumes a pseudo-Buddhistic form by professing occasionally 
that the final aim of all these rituals and ceremonies is the 
realisation of Bodhicitta with a view to attaining liberation 
not merely of the self but of the whole universe. But along 
with this avowedly Buddhistic purpose even the performance 


1 Edited by Mr. Nani Gopal Banerjee, Sahitya-parigad-granthivali, No. 56, 

2 We have not been able to discover this text; we have at our disposal in 
rotograph a commentary on the text by Kuladatta, entitled Ariyd- 
pafjikd(manuscript preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Sanscrit31). 
A copy of the manuscript of this commentary is also preserved in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (MS. Nos.3854, 4728). In the Dharma-kosa-samgraha 
of Vajricirya Amrtinanda of the Mahibodhi-Vihara in Lalita-pattana (MS. 
preserved in A.S.B., No. 8055) we find, in connection with the enumeration of 
the typesof Buddhistic literature found in Nepal, mentionof this Kripd-samgraha 
and also a brief note on the nature of its contents. The nature and the 
contents of the text, however, can fully be known through the perusal of the 
commentary of Kuladatta. 

3 Cf.the details of constructing the temple of Dharma or Nirafijana, found in 
the Sinya-purdna. Sec the chapters of Atha Dodra Mocana, Atha Ghar Dekhá, Atha 
Dénapatir Ghar Dekha, etc. 
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of fire-sacrifice and the sacrifice of animals to the goddesses 
are also prescribed in this text in complete oblivion of the 
fact that Lord Buddha began his religious career as a living 
protest against the sacrificial religion of the Vedas and the 
cruelty to animals involved therein. The chapters on fire- 
sacrifice (Homa or Yaja) found in the liturgical texts of the 
Dharma cult may be a faint echo of this prototype. In the 
Kriyá-sarigraha we find that the offering to the goddess Hariti 
consists of fish, blood of animals, meat along with all other 
articles; in the Sünya-purüna also we find that the goddess 
associated with Dharma is very fond of animal-sacrifice.* 
But admitting the fact of this relation between the liturgi- 
cal works of the Dharma cult with some liturgical works 
of Tantric Buddhism, how far will it be correct to say that 
the nature of the Dharma cult is essentially Buddhistic? In 
our opinion, though it may be true to call the Dharma cult 
Buddhistic from a popular point of view, it is not true from 
the critical point of view; for, the heterogeneous practices 
which go by the name of Tantric Buddhism have nothing in 
them Buddhistic but an outward colouring effected through 
the introduction of some stray Buddhistic terms and ideas 
used generally in a transformed and deteriorated form, and 
also through the introduction of a pantheon gradually evolv- 
ed from the docetic conception of Buddhahood. Some 
Nepalese Buddhistic practices are, indeed, found in the 
practices of the Dharma cult;* but itis plain to see that these 
are local practices which are neither Hindu nor Buddhistic 
either in nature or in origin. The theory propounded by 
MM. H. P. Sastri that the stone-images of Dharma-thakura 
(Dharmasila), which are found abundantly in Western Bengal, 
and the shape of which approximates the shape of a tortoise, 
are nothing but the miniature forms of the Nepalese Bud- 


1 See the chapter on Atha Devir Manui in the Sinya-purdna. It is anoticeable 
fact in this connection that goddess Háriti occupies an important position in 
some of the Buddhist Tantric texts and in Nepal images of gooddess Hariti are 
frequently found side by side with the supreme Lord in the Buddhist 
temples. In the Dharma cult also Lord Dharma is often found associated with 
goddess Sitala, who is supposed by scholars to be the transformed form of the 
Buddhist goddess Háriti (both being goddesses associated with irruption). 
n Toe instanc, we may note ue use of таса the worship of Dharma, 

also in the worship of goddess Sitala erally associated with Dharma 
who is taken to be goddess Hariti of Tine Buddhism. ) 
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dhist representation of the Stipa with the five Bodhisattvas 
inscribed on them," is not, however, clear and convincing. 
It is not also a fact that all the stone-images of Dharma are 
of the shape of a tortoise. In the liturgical texts, however, 
we find occasional reference to the tortoise on whose back 
the “wooden sandals”? of Dharma are to be placed. This 
tortoise is so well-known a mythological figure in the Hindu 
Purinic literature that Buddhistic interpretation of it seems 
unwarranted. As a matter of fact this importance of the 
tortoise in a religion may betray its indigenous nature and 
origin. As for the idea of Dharma, whois the Lord Supreme, 
it will be more correct to say that he represents the concep- 
tion of the Lord Supreme found in the religious beliefs of 
India than to say that he represents the idea of Buddha. 
The idea of the Lord Supreme, as conceived in all forms of 
Tantric Buddhism, is, as we have already hinted, almost the 
same as conceived in many systems of Hindu theology. The 
followers of the Dharma cult have proceeded a step farther 
than the Tantric Buddhists and Dharma here represents 
the formless Brahman of the Upanisads, the Lord Siva of the 
Saivites and the Tantrics, Visnu of the general Vaisnavites, 
Krsna of the Krsnite Vaisnavas and Rama of the Ramite 
Vaisnavas, and again sometimes the Sun-god of the Sun- 
worshippers. The followers of the Dharma cult seem to 
have altogether forgotten that this Supreme deity may have 
something to do with the Buddha of the Buddhists; and ex- 
cepting two remarks that the original place of Dharma is the 
land of Ceylon and the Deity Dharmais much revered in the 
land of Ceylon,’ there is no direct evidence in the liturgical 
works or in the Mangala literature of the knowledge of the 
Dharmites that their religion and their deity have anything 
to do with Buddhism and the Buddha. Even the above 


1 See an article by MM. H. P. Sastri in the Nérdyana, 1322 B.S., Magha. 
2 Vide, Sinya-purdpa, pp. 100, 219. 
The triangular land e medini) of Dharma referred to in the Sanya 
ие! ae to = Ceylon; but we should notice in this connection that in the 
oe we find Sinhala to be a village situated 
ae in m. Wer par 


balighdy поём 174 bama-bhite | 


being the d place (ddya sthdna) of Dharma. 
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remarks seem to be a mere tradition transmitted to the 
Dharmites and their import may not be clear to the Dhar- 
mites themselves. 

So when we say that the Dharma cult is a crypto-Buddhist 
cult, we should remember that it can be said to be Buddhistic 
only in so far as it bears faint relation to that form of later 
Buddhism more than ninety per cent of which belong to 
religious systems other than Buddhism. We have seen in 
an earlier chapter that various forms of Tantric Buddhism 
were prevalent in Bengal up to the twelfth century A.D. 
The revival of Hinduism with the rise of the Senas of Bengal 
and the Muslim invasion of Bengal dealt a death blow to 
all schools of professed Buddhism in Bengal. It is a well- 
known fact that many of the Vihāras, which were important 
centres of Buddhism, were mistaken by the Mahomedan 
invaders to be the forts of the enemy and were destroyed. 
But, as it has rightly been pointed out by MM. H. P. Sastri, 
no religious movement of long-standing cultural influence 
can be eradicated all at once from a land by any other 
religious movement or political and religious causes. 
Buddhism, even in its Tantric form, was pushed aside and 
was gradually assimilated into the cognate religious systems 
among the Hindus and the Muslims, and the Dharma cult 
is the outcome of such a popular assimilation. It is to be 
noted that the yogic element, which forms the most im- 
portant factor of Sahajiya Buddhism, had no influence on 
the Dharma cult and save some yogic imageries and phrases 
found occasionally used in the liturgical works," no reference 
to yoga of any sort is to be found in the Dharma cult. 

Before passing on to the next topic we think it necessary 


1 Cf. mana haila nauké pavana keradla | 
sundra naukd riipdra keradla || s 
i 5, 


апа, р. 105. 

“The mind becomes the boat and the vital wind the oar; golden is the boat 

and of silver is the oar." 
mana kara nauk@ pavana keraüla | 
dpuni to miraWjana hoilà kündára | — Ibid., p. 209. 

“Make your mind the boat and the vital wind the oar; Niraüjana himself has 
become the helmsman.” Cf. also—''Make your mind the boat and the vital 
wind the oar,—and make your mind concentrated, and then only can you ex- 
pect to go to the other shore. When the Déna-pati (i.e., the man io met 
all the expenses for Dharma-worship) heard the oracle, his mind became 
the boat and his vital wind was stopped. Of silver was the boat and of. gold was 
the oar,—and Dharma-raja himself became the helmsman.” Ibid., p. 41. 
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to say here a few words about the probability ofsome Muslim 
influence on the Dharma cult. After the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of Bengal in the thirteenth century, the Muslims began 
gradually to settle in the land and to exert political, religious 
and cultural influence on the people. It seems that the 
‘followers of the Dharma cult with their monotheistic belief 
in the formless God could easily have friendly terms with 
the Muslims who had the same monotheistic belief in the 
formless God and who were particularly antagonistic to the 
politheistic belief of popular Hinduism. There seems to be 
palpable influence of the Muslims in the description of 
Dharma of later days.' The Muslims of Bengal were in their 
‘turn variously influenced by these minor cults of Bengal, and 
vasa matter of fact we find that in the popular Muslim litera- 
ture of Bengal the Muslims used all the terminology of the 
‘Dharma cult and the Natha cult in their description of 
God. 

It seems that the followers of Dharma suffered much for 
their religious beliefs and practices from the Caste Hindus 
:and when the Mahomedans entered Bengal as a conquering 
power the Dharmites took shelter under them, and when 
tthe caste Hindus were being persecuted in the hands of the 
Mahomedans for their beliefs and practices ‘the ancient 
:grudge’ which the Dharmites had against the Hindus was 
laurelled. We find in the Yama-purdna of the Stinya-purdya 
ithat the messenger of Yama assumed the form of a human 
‘being and entered the city where Ramii lived in the form 
-of a Hindu ghost. Ramai came forward and inscribed some 
mark on the forehead of the ghost (so as to initiate him 
to the Dharma cult), but the latter chained Ramai hand 
and foot and took him to Dharma-raja Yama, who ordered 
Ramii to be cut into two with the help ofa saw. But Ràmài 
began to meditate on the Karatár (the Lord) and the saw 
-could not pierce him; he was then successively cast into fire 
with hands and legs tied up and into the ocean with a slab of 
stone on his chest; but in each case Ramii was saved by the 


tGf. Ade lile tira kümalha pdya diyà muià | 
gaude baldna giyà dharma maha-ràja \ 
Dharma-püjá-vidhána, p. 215. E 
As has been suggested by Dr. Shahidullah Dharma is described here just in 


ithe image of a Muslim emperor of Bengal. 
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Karatár. 'The historical fact behind the legend is the perse- 
cution of the Dharmites by the Caste Hindus. We find 
that some of the poets of the Dharma-margalas as first refused 
to comply with the request of Dharma to compose any poem. 
in his honour for the fear of social persecution and it was 
after repeated assurance that the Lord could persuade them 
to compose poems.* The story of the wrath of Lord Niraii- 
jana (JVirafüjaner Rufmà) found in the Sünya-purana as well as 
in the Dharma-püjà-vidhàna points out the simple fact that the 
Muslim conquest of Bengal and the persecution of the Hindus. 
by the Muslims were regarded by Dharmites to be the 
gracious device of the Lord himself to save the Dharmites 
from the hands of the persecuting Hindus.’ In the Dharma- 
pūjã-vidhäna the story of the wrath of Nirañjana was followed 
by many pseudo-Urdu verses, which are ascribed to Rāmāi 
Pandit. Here Rámái eulogises the religion of the Muslims 
and condemns that of the Hindus and prefers the practices of 
the former. As a matter of fact there are some customs in 
the Dharma cult which are essentially Muslim. As for 
instance, we find in the liturgical texts the custom of sacri- 
ficing goats or duck or pigeon before Dharma by cutting their 
throat in a particular manner (javai—Arabic Yavah), which 
is peculiarly a Muslim custom. Again, the animals or the 
birds are to be sacrificed with their face westward. In 
other places we find much importance given to the western 
direction in connection with the worship of Dharma or the 
accessory ceremonies. The description of the gates invariably 
begins with the description of the western gate. Much 
importance is also attached to the moon, who is depicted as 


' See introduction to the Sitaye-purdna by Dr. Shahidullah, p. 35. 

? Vide Dhm. of Manik-ganguli, p. 9.. 

3 There we find that when the ктр le of Maldah began to tax the 
Saddharmis (i.e., the Dharmites who profe to be the Saddharmis), topersecute 
them and to kill them, Lord Niraüjana got much angry in Vaikuntha and 
revealed himself as the Khoda (God) of the Muslims in village of Jajpura; 
he was seated on a horse with a black hat on and with a bow and arrow in 
hands, and all the and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon gladly put on the 
dress of Muslim soldiers to accompany the lord. The lord, however, with his 
army broke all the temples of the Hindus, plundered the Hindus, ravaged them 
and persecuted them, and the Dharmites were saved. Jjpura, a village in the 
district of Hugli, is described in the Dharma-maügala literature as very impor- 
tant qe of the Dharmites, and there is also the tradition in later Dharma- 
mañgalasthat Dharma revealed himselfas a Muslim ( javana-avatāra) in the place, 
Alobar dakaka Benli akanan | jei khäne avatār haila javan || MS. entitled Dharmer 

andaná (C.U. No. 2470), p. 1(B). 
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the Kotüla (gate-keeper) of the western direction. This 
importance given to the western direction and the moon 
undoubtedly bears testimony to the Muslim influence." Itis 
also to be noted in this connection that one of the most 
important incidents of the Dharma-margalas is the incident of 
making the sun rise in the west by Dharma in response to the 
prayers of Lausen. The incident is described in detail in all 
the Dharma-mafgalas. Instead of taking this incident simply 
as an instance of the display of supernatural power by the 
devotee of Dharma, will it be far wide of the mark to infer 
that the whole incident was construed only to explain from 
the stand-point of the Dharmites why the west was regarded 
soimportant by them? Again, we find that some importance 
js also attached to Friday which is an auspicious day with the 
Muslims. All these practices, however, seem to have been 
introduced into the Dharma cult in later times in course of 
its evolution. 


1 See a discussion by Dr. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit., in the Sanivdrer Cijhi 
B.S. 1345, Pauja. 


CHAPTER XI 


SPECULATIONS ON THE CONCEPTION OF 
DHARMA 


(i) Hindu Conceptions of Dharma 

As the Dharma cult represents a composite form of religion 
developing from a popular adoption of diverse religious 
practices, rites and ceremonies, so also is the idea of Dharma, 
which has been the receptacle of various conceptions of the 
sovereign deity found in various religious thoughts. Here, 
as we have hinted before, we have the unconscious mixture 
of the conception of the Upanisadic Brahman with the 
Purusa of the Samkhya, Siva of the Tantra, Visnu, Krsnaand 
Rama of the Vaisnavas, Yama, the lord ofjustice and death, 
and also with Dharma, the popularly conceived godhead in 
general. These ideas of the Supreme Being have again 
coalesced with the idea of the supreme deity variously con- 
ceived in later Buddhism. 

The idea of Dharma as the godhead has a fairly old history 
in the Hindu texts. The word dharma ordinarily means 
that which is to be held fast or kept, or that which holds 
fast or keeps, or law, statute, religion, piety, right, justice, 
equity, virtue, merit, nature or character of entities, an 
essential of characteristic quality, mark, peculiarity of an 
entity, or the entity itself. In its Vedic form (dharman) it 
meant the maintainer, the supporter, the arranger. When 
popularly personified, Dharma means the lord of all laws 
and ordinances, the lord of justice, the central figure ofall 
religion, and in this last aspect Dharma is popularly con- 
ceived as God, the Lord Supreme, who is maintaining 
the whole world by administering order, discipline and 
justice. Even in the present day the custom among the 
common run of people is to swear by the name of Dharma, 
to appeal to Dharma for redress from distress, to invoke the 
blessings of Dharma in time of calamities,—and in all these 
cases Dharma is none but the supreme deity or God Himself. 
From as early a time as the time of the Vedas, the word 


чааптыр ААН ааны 
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Dharma is found used in its variously personified forms. In 
the Satapatha-brahmana (13.4.3) we find in connection with 
the enumeration of the kings and the subjects of all quarters 
and localities that Dharma Indra was the king of the gods. 
Here Dharmais identified with Indra, the lord supremeof the 
later Vedic literature.’ In the Puranic literature we find 
mention of another Dharma, who is Righteousness, Justice, 
Law or Virtue personified; he was born from the right chest 
of Brahm4 and had three offsprings, Sama, Kama and Harsa. 
Dharma or Dharma-raja is well-known in the Puranic and 
epic literature of Sanskrit as the epithet of Yama who is the 
God of justice and the king of death. Even in popular 
Buddhistic literature Yama is widely knownas the Dharma- 
raja.* Dharma is, again, one of the attendants of the Sun- 
god; he is Justice or Virtue, identified with Visnu; he is 
Prajapati, and is said to be the son-in-law of Daksa. We 
find mention of many other. personalities in the Purànic 
literature of the name of Dharma who were notable for 
various virtues and activities. 

Of all these, however, Yama, the king of death and 
justice, is the most widely known by the nameof Dharma 
or Dharma-raja. In the Mahabharata Yudhisthira is tradi- 
tionally described as the son of Yama, and he himself was 
known as Dharma-putra (i.e., the son of Dharma) and the 
epithet Dharma-raja is also found frequently used for him. 
It is a very popular story of the Mahabharata that Dharma 
in the guise of a Yaksa puta fewquestions to Yudhisthira 
and the answers given by the latter was to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Dharma and Yudhisthira obtained boons from him. 
When Yudhisthira was bewildered atthe superhuman form 
and glow of the disguised Yaksa, the latter declared,—‘‘I 
am Dharma, your father of supreme power—and am come 
here only to see you. My body is constituted of fame, 
truth, self-control, purity, simplicity (arjava), modesty, 
steadiness (acdpalya), bounty, penance and physical and 
mental discipline (brahmacarya) ; non-violence, equity, peace, 


: Vide B. K. Chatterjee's introduction to the Sri-dharma-purdna of Mayüra- 


bhatta. К ^ 
Vide Kéranda-vytha—printed in Calcutta in 1873 by Satyavrata Samasrami 
in a series of Jaina works. 
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moral virtue, purity and non-exhilaration are my senses. 
This Dharma once more came to test the righteousness of 
Yudhisthira in the guise of a dog when the latter was about 

to enter heaven (Mahd-prasthanika-parva, Ch. 3). In the 

Skanda-purüna, Yama, the son of Sürya, is depicted as a 

great sage (rsi) of the name of Dharma or Dharma-rāja. He 

was practising austere penances to propitiate Mahādeva 

(i.., Siva). The gods (including Indra) got frightened at 

the penances of Dharma and sent down a celestial damsel, 

Varddhini by name, to disturb the penance of Dharma. In 

course of a dialogue with her Dharma said,—‘“‘I am Yama to 

all beings who are evil-doers,—and I am Dharma to all 

self-controlled people."^ Lord Siva was propitiated by the 

penances of Dharma and as desired by the latter the forest 

Dharmé-ranya became a sacred place for pilgrimage through 

the boon of Siva. Dharma himself preferred to be trans- 

formed into a bull and became the mount of Siva. 

In the Bengali Manuscript Library of the Calcutta 
University we have a manuscript entitled Dharma-itihdsa 
(i.e., the history of Dharma, MS., C. U. No. 6152) which is 
ascribed to the poet Guna-raja-khan.* The Dharma of the 
text is none but the Lord Supreme, and it has been demon- 
strated with reference to the stories ofthe Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata how the genuine devotees in different times 
and places were, under various critical circumstances, . 
protected through the infinite grace of the Lord. 

Traditions in the Dharma cult often show a great tend- 
ency to identify Dharma, or Dharma-raja with the Dharma- 
raja Yama. As a matter of fact Yama himself, seated on 
his Vahana (mount) or buffalo, is often identified with the 
Dharma-raja of the Dharmites in many places of West- 
Bengal and the festivities in connection with the gajana of 
Dharma are known as the festivities of Dharma-raja Yama. 


1 Mahabharata, Vana-parea, Ch. 312. 
Ё гато" Һай загга-ЬМйлат dustandrh karma-karinam | 
dharma-rüpo hi sarvesam manujanam јд I 
за dharmo! karh varárohe daddmi tasa durlabham | 
tat-sarvar pri a (vam me fighrar cápasarasár 


ich vare I" 
D ada (417-18) included within the Brahma-khanda, 
3 Skanda-purána, aroei s nego, Ch. III. 
4 We do not think that this Guna-raja-khan is the same as Maladhara Vasu, 
the well-known translator of the Bhdgavata in the pre-Caitanya period. 
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‘Often it has been found that in worshipping Dharma- 
raja the priests utter the Mantra,—‘Salute to Dharma- 
raja, who is Yama and who is of various forms’ (namaste 
bahurūpāya yamàya dharma-rájiya). In the ritualistic texts 
also we find corroboration of the fact. In the chapters on 
the river Vaitarani of the Sünya-purána we find that Dharma 
himself is acting as the helmsman and carrying all the 
‘devotees of Dharma to heaven, which is situated on the 
other side of the direful river Vaitarani. Ramadi Pandita 
himself is here helping all lay people on board. The name 
of the river Vaitarani is so closely associated with the name 
of Yama in Hindu mythology that it takes no time to re- 
cognise that this Dharma-raja is none but Dharma-raja 
Yama.’ In a chapter of the Dharma-pija-vidhéna we find 
the deity of the Dharmites unconsciously identified with 
Yama seated on his Vahana of buffalo and accompanied by 
his well-known clerk, Citra-gupta, and his attendants, Kala 
and Vikàla with iron chains in their hands; he is found 
administering law to all people of the world.* 

In the liturgical texts of the Dharma cult the tradition of 
Dharma's identity with Yama seems to be less popular 
than the tradition of his identity with Siva and Visnu; in the 
Dharma-mangalas again the tradition of the Saivite nature 
of Dharma seems to be in a dwindling condition and the 
Vaisnavite nature, either in the form of Visnu in general or 
Krsna or Rama in particular, predominates. But before 
we deal in detail with this question it will be helpful to us 


1 Vide an article Ragha-bhramapa by Paficinan Banerjee, B.S.P.P., 1314 

B.S. It is interesting to compare with the above Mantra the ordinary 
Mantra of Yama-tarpapa:—yamdya dharma-rajaya тгіуаге cüntakáya ca. ctc. 

2 Of course, in some other chapters (viz., the chapters on Yama-purana, 
Tama-düta-samváda, Yama-rája-samváda) we find that the Pur&nic Dharma-rája 
Yama and Dharma-raja are differentiated. It is demonstrated with | 
that Dharma-raja Yama has no sovercignty over people who are devotees of 
Dharma-raja Мігайјапа ог‹ће Keratdr and that, being sadly harassedon several 
occasions, Dharma-raja Yama with the help of Ramai Pandit made an ex- 
haustive list of the priests and devotees of Dharma-thakura of the five ages 
(including the void-age) so that he might instruct his officers not to meddle 
with them. About this disagreement of traditions we have nothing more to say 
than that here in the Dharma cult, which offers the best specimen of the reli- 
gious psychology of untrained masses, nothing but anomaly and confusion can 

expected. 

3 pp. 249 et seg. In one line of this chapter, however, Dharma and Yama 
are spoken of as two (Yama dharma duijan bogya achen-deva-sabhay); but in fact 
they are treated as one throughout the whole chapter. 
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to investigate into and examine the Buddhistic substratum of 
lord Dharma. 


(ii) Buddhistic Substratum of Dharma 


In the Sanskrit dictionary Amarakosa Dharma-raja has. 
been mentioned as a synonym for Buddha;' in the Jataka 
stories also the epithet Dharma-raja refers to Buddha. It 
may be noted that the Dharmites still observe the days 
of Buddha-pürnimà (i.e., Baisakhi purnima, the birthday of 
Buddha) and Asádhi pürgima (the day on which Dharma- 
cakra was first preached by Buddha) as highly auspicious 
festive days. But it will not be fair to surmise from such 
identifications that Dharma or the Dharma-raja, or rather 
the Dharma-thakura of the Dharma cult directly represents 
Buddha. In discussing the Buddhistic substratum of the 
idea of Dharma we should remember that the Buddhism 
we are referring to here is not the Buddhism with which we 
are acquainted in any of the standard Buddhistic schools; 
itis that phase of later Buddhism which is so-called mainly 
historically as maintaining in a transformed and modified 
form the continuity of the older thought. We may illustrate 
the exact nature of the relation of the Dharma cult with 
standard Buddhism with reference to an episode of the 
popular Pali text Milinda-paitha. The question of king 
Milinda is whether the man who is reborn is the same as 
the man who is dead or is an absolutely new man. It is 
indeed very difficult to answer the question directly in 
consistence with the theory of momentariness of the 
Buddhists. The answer of the Elder Nagasena is, therefore, 
indirect; he says that the man who is newly born is neither 
the same as the former, nor is he absolutely a new man; but 
in spite of the absence of personal identity the latter is to be 
associated with the former only because of the fact that the 
former is mysteriously responsible for the existence of the 
latter. The argument of Bhadanta Nagasena may very 
aptly be repeated here in connection with the exact relation 
between the Dharma cult and Buddhism, or the conception 
of the Dharma-thakura and the conception of the ultimate 


1 зотсајйаћ sugato buddho dharma-tathágatah | 
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reality propounded in Mahayana Buddhism. It may be 
repeated here that it will be wrong to suppose that any 
particular Buddhistic conception of the reality has, through 
processes of long transformation, coalesced with the Hindu 
conceptions of the supreme deity and has thus given rise to 
the composite conception of the Dharma-thakura. Dharma- 
thakura represents as much infiltration of ideas from popular 
Hinduism as from popular Buddhism, and this explains his 
extremely heterogeneous nature. In investigating into the 
Buddhistic substratum of the conception of Dharma, there 
fore, we shall only indicate the different lines in which 
Buddhistic ideas might have infiltrated in the mind of ordi- 
nary masses to give rise to the conception of a deity of such 
heterogeneous nature. 

We have scen before that the philosophic ideas of 
Mahayana Buddhism, with the spirit of catholicity and 
adaptation, had an innate tendency towards approximating 
the Upanisadic spirit. Whatever may be the position of 
Nagarjuna and his followers, who have been the centre of 
great controversy, the conception of the ultimate reality of 


` the Vijňānavādins as pure consciousness or the absolute 


uncreate cannot but be held to be positive in nature. The 
Tathatāvāda of Aśvaghoşa admits the Tathatā-nature (i.e., 
the nature of the Dharmas as thatness) to be something 
substantial, permanent and unchanging and as such it is 
something positive, though formless and unqualified. The 
conception of the Vijiapti-matratà or the Abhüta-parikalpa, 
which is of the nature of consciousness, bereft of the duality 
of the knower and the knowable, seems to be just the previous 
step of the conception of the Brahman which in its absolute 
and unqualified nature transcends all knowledge, knower 
and knowability. It has always becn vehemently argued 
by the Vijiianavadins that Śūnyatā was never spoken of by 
the Lord as pure ‘nothing’; while it is the negation of all 
duality, it implies at the same time the reality of pure-cons- 
ciousness or the absolute uncreate, which is unchanging, 
unthinkable, all-good, eternal, all-bliss, the ultimate clement 
of the nature of liberation. 

Again in the docetic conception of the Tri-kaya in the 
Mahayana system the Dharma-kiya or the body of the 

18 
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cosmic unity, or the organised totality of things, though not 
as a purely philosophical concept, but as an object of reli- 
gious consciousness, approximates the idea of the Brahman. 
The word Dharma-káya is often explained as the body of 
law; and it may also be remembered that Buddha is said to 
have told his disciples that his teachings should be recog- 
nised as his own immortal body. But the word dharma is 
generally used in the Maháyàna texts in the sense of ‘entity’; 
and the Dharma-kaya means the ‘thatness’ (tathatd-riipa) of 
all the entities, it is in other words the dharma-dhdtu or the 
primordial element underlying all that exists. It has been 
also termed as the Svabhāva-kāya, i.e., the body of the ulti- 
mate nature. It is described as devoid of all characters, but 
possessing eternal and innumerable qualities. It is neither 
the mind, nor matter, nor something different from the 
both.* 

This docetic conception of Buddhahood as implied in 
the theory of Tri-kaya gradually transformed itself in the 
monotheistic conception of a Being and latterly in the clear 
conception of a personal God. The Dharma-kàya Buddha 
became the Lord Supreme, the Sambhoga-kaya Buddha ' 
became the Dhyani-Buddhas (viz., Vairocana, Aksobhya and 
others) and the Nirmana-kaya Buddha gave the idea of the 
human Buddhas (Mdnusi Buddha). 

All these various philosophical concepts about the ultimate 
reality in the different schools of Buddhism, including the 
docetic conception of Buddha as conceived in the theory 
of the Tri-káya, lost their special significance in a popular 


1The nature of the Dharma-káya is described in the Avatarmsaka-sitra 
in the following manner,—‘The Dharma-kaya though manifesting itself in the 
triple world, is free from impurities and desires. It unfolds itself here, there, 
and everywhere responding the call of Karma. It is not an individual reality, 
itis not a false existence, but is universal and pure. It comes from nowhere, it 
goes to nowhere; it does not assert itself, nor is it subject to annihilation, It is 
for ever serene and eternal. It is the One, devoid of all determinations. This 
body or Dharma has no boundary, no Sun but is (anoda in all bodies. 
Its om or spontaneity is i wehensible, its spirit presence in things 
l is incomprehensible. All forms of corporeality are involved therein, 
itis able to create all things. Assuming any concrete material body asrequired 
by the nature and condition of Karma, it illuminates all creations. Though 
itis the treasure of intelligence, it is void do TT Te There is no place in 
the universe where this body does not prevail. The universe becomes, but this 
body for ever remains. It is free from all opposites and contrarieties, yet it 
it is working in all thi to lead them to Nirvana.” Quoted in Suzuki's 
Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 223-224. 
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idea of a Supreme Being in later schools of Tantric Buddhism, 
and the most common name by which He was known among 
the Tantric Buddhists was the Lord Vajra-sattva.' Though 
it became customary with the Buddhist Tántrikas to describe 
this Vajra-sattva with all sorts of negative attributes (of 
course, in addition to the positive ones), it is very easy to see 
that the conception of the Vajra-sattva behind all these 
positive and negative attributes is definitely positive and is 
that of a personal God. All Buddhistic ideas, viz., the idea of 
Sünyatà, the idea of pure consciousness, the idea of the 
Bodhicitta, the idea of Maha-sukha began in later days to 
acquire cosmological and ontological significance in the form 
of an all-pervading Being. The origin of the Dharma-thakura 
with all his positive and negative, Buddhistic and Hindu 
attributes may historically be associated with the conception 
of this Lord Supreme of the later Buddhistic schools. 

In connection with the evolution of the conception of 
Dharma the question of its relation with the Dharma of 
the three ‘jewels’ of Buddhism (viz., Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha) naturally attracts our notice. MM. H. P. Sastri 
and others have propounded the theory that in later times 
Buddha, the first of the three jewels, was naturally eliminated 
by the lay Buddhists with the growing influence of revived 
Hinduism, and the third jewel Sangha became the Sartha 
(conch-shell), which is very important in connection with 
Hindu worship; and the second jewel, viz., Dharma became 
identified with the Buddhist Stipa, which was worshipped as 
something like the symbol of Dharma,—and the Stipa became 
the Dharma-thakura of the Dharma cult in the form of a 
tortoise. In propounding such a theory, however, we should 
proceed a bit cautiously. As for the transformation of Sangha 
into Sarikha we may say that the frequent mention of Sarikha 
with various other necessaries of worship in the Sünya-purána 
cannot convince one of its Buddhistic origin; for Sarikha is no 
less important as one of the necessaries of worship in the 
proper Hindu liturgy than in the cult of Dharma. The 
story of Visnu’s killing Saükhásura and giving the Sarikha 
to Padmálaya's son, as narrated in the Odiyà text Siddhanta- 


* Vide-Supra, рр. 28-29. 
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dambara, seems to us to have nothing in it to warrant the 
origin of this Saikha in the Sangha of the Buddhists." Of 
course in the Dharma-pija-vidhana we find a few confused 
lines on Sarikha; what we can at most infer from this is that 
Sarikha was held important in the worship of Dharma.* We 
sometimes find also salutation to Sarikha in connection with 
the opening chapter of salutation in the Dharma-mangalas.* 
This importance of Sarikha has nothing in it which may help 
us to construe some kind of relation between Savtkha and 
the Buddhist Saigha on any convincing ground. 

We have already pointed out that Siinyata and Karuna, 
transformed as Prajiià and Upaya, were held very important 
in Tantric Buddhism, and a tendency was manifest to in- 
terpret this Prajüà and Upàya as static and dynamic, or 
negative and positive, as female and male, and so on. Gradu- 
ally the three jewels Buddha, Dharma and Sangha came to be 
interpreted in terms of Prajiia, Upaya and the world produc- 
ed by them; Upaya as the male principle was identified with 
Buddha, and necessarily Dharma became Prajiia or the female 
principle and Sangha came to be interpreted as phenomenal 
world which is produced through the union of Prajiia and 
Upaya.* Some scholars maintain that these transformed 


1“We scarcely think it would be very wide of the mark to infer from this 
that the word Sankha here means nothing but a Buddhistic Sangha. In this 
interpretation of Sankha as Sangha, we are supported by the Sunya-Purána, 
in which Sankha is very frequently used for Sangha. The common people in 
their ignorance of the teachings of Buddhism and its terminology, cither 
misspelt Sangha as Sankha or mistook Sankha for Sangha which really means a 
oe ation of n monks." Modern Buddhism And Its Followers, etc., 

2It should ver be remembered in this connection that in the Dharma- 
mangalas we frequently come across the details of Dharma-worship; but there 
we do not find any special attention paid to this Хаййа. 

3Cf fola faükha bandica asarskhya laksa muni | 

e cári pandit banda e cri Amani || 
MS. entitled Dharmer Bandand, C. U. No. 2470, p. 1(A). 
It may be noted here that in the gdjana of Siva, which is prevalent in some 

district of East Bengal, and which is nothing but a Saivite version of the 
Dhkarmer gajana of West Bengal (sec infra, p. 279 F. N. No. 3) we find a few 
fragmentary verses on the origin and importance of Saikha, and we may 
further notice that Gauri or Parvati (i.¢., the consort of Siva) is particularly 
fond of putting on the bracelet made of Saikha. We are quoting here some 
fragmentary verscs:—sopla samudre janmen fankha gona tar kathd | gaurike dhariyd 
nila aksay bat-tal@ | $43 (2) khan kariyd saitkha tuliyd thuila dale | paban batase 
Хаа Siva ram bale || kena bd Saikha suddka nayare Kon пате bale sri-phal kundal 
есі вбу haila gharma| bisva-karma katiya dild dag bhai Sankha || das bhai 
Sakha devi pare daš haste | kon faikhe bàdya ghentá kon Jankhe jal | siver dlay dmar 
Samer nahi day | koti kofi prayam kari mahddever pay | (Own collection). 

4For a detailed discussion on the point sce the chapter on Cosmogony, iu/rz. 
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forms of the three jewels are still now preserved in the Jagan- 
natha temple of Puri. There the two male figures, with a 
female figure in the middle, widely known in their Hinduised 
nomenclature as Jagannatha and Balarama with the image 
of Subhadrà in the middle, are in all probability the repre- 
sentations of the three jewels of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha 
transformed as Upàya, Prajiia and their son, i.e., the pheno- 
menal world. In the esoteric Buddhist literature the epithet 
Jagannátha (i.¢., the lord of the world) is widely used before 
Buddha or rather the Lord Supreme, and it is also a 
well-known adjective used before the Lord Supreme of the 
Hindus,—and thus through the medium of the epithet 
Jagannátha, the first of the three jewels could very easily be 
Hinduised and the Hinduisation of the other two was but a 
matter of course. This theory of the transformation of 
Buddha, the first jewel of the Buddhists, into Jagannatha 
(and later on frankly conceived as Krsna) has its corrobora- 
tion in the tradition of the literature of the Dharma cult. 
Jayadeva, the famous Vaisnava lyric poet, described Buddha 
as the ninth incarnation of Visnu; and in the literature of the 
Dharma cult we find in connection with the description of 
the incarnations of God that in the ninth incarnation God 
was born as Jagannatha, who is none but lord Buddha, and 
he settled his residence on the sea-coast, where he has re- 
lieved the whole world by distributing to all (irrespective of 
caste and creed) his Prasada (i.¢., the food offered to God 
and supposed to be accepted by him.) In another place we 
find that in this incarnation of Jagannátha the lord revealed 
himself to the Hindus and Muslims, who were all united 
together in his (7.e., Jagannatha’s) place, and in the country 
of Gauda (i.«, in Bengal) he has revealed himself as the 
Dharma-raja.* 

But though Buddha was the first of the jewels and had 
his prominence also in the temple of Jagannatha, he could 
not enjoy universal sovereignty for several reasons. In the 


1 Durs MEN, pp. 206-207; also p. 208. See also Govinda-vijaya of 
Syima-dis, Vahgavasi-edition, p. 3. : Ё 4 T 
It may be pointed out here that in the ten incarnation of Visnu, inscribed on 
the gateway of the temple of Jagann3tha in Puri, Buddha, the ninth incarna- 
tion, has been replaced by Jagannatha. 
® Dharma-pilja-vidhina, pp. 214-15. 
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first place, from the metaphysical standpoint Dharma re- 
presents Prajiia or Sünyatà, which being the ultimate source 
ofall origination and being often interpreted as the noumenal 
aspect of the reality, was infused with more cosmological 
and ontological value than Buddha, who represents Орауа 
or Karuna, metaphysically explained as the aspect of pheno- 
menalism, This metaphysical valuation might have been 
there in the mind of common people in the form of a time- 
honoured tradition, and this may be why Dharma could 
supersede the claim of Buddha in being recognised as the 
supreme divinity among the Dharmites. In the second 
place, in later times lay people had no idea about what these 
three jewels might be; they could recognise only Dharma, 
who was, in common faith and tradition, known to them 
as the Supreme Lord, the Sovereign Deity over the universe, 
—some Invisible power administering law and justice; 
consequently Dharma became gradually recognised as the 
Lord Supreme. Moreover, with the growing influence of 
Hinduism it was not possible for ordinary people of lower 
social order to accept any one but Dharma out of the three 
jewels as their Lords 

The Dharma-thakura of the Dharma cult is not generally 
associated with any Sakti or female counterpart. In the 
Dharma-pijja-vidhéna, however, we find a goddess, Kaminya 
by name, whose worship follows the worship of Dharma 
along with the worship of many other gods and goddesses, 
and she is the goddess for removing blindness and leprosy. 
This Káminyà is sometimes described as something like a 
Sakti of Dharma,’ and as a matter of fact some of her des- 
criptions resemble the description of the goddess variously 
described in the Buddhist and the Hindu Tantras. But the 


1 orkdra-bhita-veddya kdmind-sahitéya ca | 
mama sarvärtha-siddhy-artharh dharma-rdja namo’ stute | 
Dharma-pijé-vidhdna, p, 86. 
ort na’ stikdyarh tatha devarh kamind-sahitarh prabho | 
dyur-ürogyam aifoaryarh sampattirh nw soda 
‚р. 87. 
ullaka-vihanarh dharmarh kamikhyd(?)-sahitaz sivam 1 
dhauta-kunde. (ndu)-dhavalars sereo-sompel-phalo-pratan | 
на, р. . 
This last verse is found in the Sri-dharma-marigala of Manik Сайди! аз:— 
uluka (sic. kark)-tdhanarh dharmark káminyd sahita (sic. -te) гат | 
namámy aham || 4 
р. 4. 
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more important fact is that Dharma-thakura, as the Sover- 
cign Deity, has frequently been identified with Siva and as 
such is always associated with his Sakti as Bhagavati, Adi-devi, 
Adi-fakti, or as Basuli, Candi, Durga, Parvati, etc. In the 
liturgical texts Dharma-thakura is frequently styled as Mahes- 
vara (the great lord) or Mahadeva (the great deity), Devadeva 
(the God of gods)—epithets which are commonly used before 
the well-known deity Siva. In some temples of Dharma Dhar- 
ma-thakura has been transformed completely into Siva." In 
the well-known religious ceremony of West Bengal known 
as the Gajana of Dharma, which is the most celebrated 
function of the Dharmites current even to the present day, 
Dharma has been frankly made Siva and the Gajana of Dhar- 
ma really means the Gájana of Siva. In the book Adyer 
Gambhira by Mr. Haridas Palit* we find an elaborate account 
of the Gajana of Dharma. Even a cursory glance on the 
verses that are sung with dancing and beating of double 
drums will show how confusedly Siva and Dharma have 
been mixed together in these ceremonies and the verses 
themselves are really fragments found in the liturgical works 
of the Dharma cult and the Sivayanas of Bengal. It is very 
interesting to note that this ceremony of Gajana is also found 
in some districts of East Bengal in the form of WVila-pija, 
(i.e., the worship of the deity Nila), and this elaborate re- 
ligious ceremony, which takes place in the last week of the 
Bengali year and takes about a week's time to be completed, 
is never suspected by the people in these districts to be 
anything but a Hindu religious function primarily concerned 


1 Itis interesting to note here an incident described by MM. H. P. Süstri in 
an article in the Bengali monthly Nanpesc (B.S. 1322, Mágha) in connection 
with the transformation of Dharma to Siva. In a temple of Dharma MM. 
Sastri found a priest dividing into two equal portions the offerings to be pre- 
sented to Dharma. He asked out of curiosity whysuch a division was made. 
The reply of thepriest was—“‘He is Dharma and Siva atthe same timeand hence 
is the division.” On further enquiry MM. Sastri came to learn that the Mantra 
with which the offerings were presented to the deity was,—''Salute be to Siva, 
who is Dharma-raja” (Jivdya dharma-rdjdya namah). After several years of his 
first visit MM. Sastri went there once more and found that by this time a Gauri- 
palta e symbolic representation of the female organ of the Sakti generally found 
pl: beneath the symbolic representation of the male organ of Siva) was 
laced by the Brahmins beneath the stone-image of Dharma so as to Hinduise 

im completely. 

2Published under the auspices of the Maladaha National Educational 

Institute, B.S. 1319. 
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with the Hindu deity Lord Siva.’ The fragmentary verses that 
are generally recited in connection with the various ceremo- 
nies of thisfunction have striking affinity with the verses found 
in the liturgical works ofthe Dharma cultand alsoin theGájana 
of Dharma of West Bengal not only in matter and spirit, but 
sometimes in language also with slight deviations." 

The conceptions of Siva and Sakti or the primordial male 
and the female have their bearing on the literature of the 


1A very brief account of this Gájana of East Bi 1 will be found in the 
Vanga-Sahitya-paricaya, Part 1, of Dr. D. C. Sen (published by the University of 
Calcutta), pp. 159-161. 

2 We have collected from some villages in the district of Backergunge the 
fragmentary verses akin to those found in the liturgical works of the Dharma 
cult. They are recited in connection with the Nila-paja ceremony. It will be 
interesting to note that the cosmogonical ideas found in these verses are the 
same as found in the literature of the Dharma cult. We shall discuss this point 
later on in our discussion on cosmogony. Lord Si occasionally styled here 
as Dharma or Dharma-raja. In the D) Аала (pp. 242-45) we find 
a discussion on the origin and growth of the foetus; exactly a similar verse is 
found among the verses that are recited on the occasion of the JNila-püja. We 
find in the liturgical works of the Dharma cult salutation and prayers to the 
four quarters with a presiding deity in each; the same custom is also found in 
the Gájana of Siva, and the peculiar fact to be noticed is this that here as well 
as in Dharma cult the ceremony begins from the west, which is not surely a 
Hindu practice. This Ie however, scems significant and its significance 
has been explained before (Supra, p. 306). We are quoting here a specimen of 
the verses recited in Dikbandanà :— 

pascim paicim ádi paricay dvàri 

manimay muktar hdr | 

ki doäre йа ope (?) rudra sthāpita 1 

'dfican ndme ita 

tan raja Srijagannath bdhini 

tar dharma furuse dharma dharma här 1 

tandre sevile mukti kata раі 

NATA ТҮ! 

gi 

Каћсал бийге den jali l 

he sádhuli, dik pascim, kártik ganef mahddev sariginf, 

dik pascim sapta-tal kathi 

tine sarge bald khati || 
Similar verses are recited in accompaniment with dances and beating of drums 
in the other three quarters, the presiding deity in the north being ri-sabhi- 
Пава, in the east Sri-munda-cakra and in the south Sri-vaidya-nitha. Again, 
we have in the liturgical works of the Dharma cult descriptions of the construc- 
tion of the temple of Dharma (commonly known as dharmera deula) ; with them 
we may compare the following verses on grha-nirmdna, i.¢., constructing the 
house (for the Lord) on occasion of Siva’s Gdjana:— 

sapta samudre sthan sthiti tirtha bardénasi 1 

уёйа Баћуй kare stav sita dita rsi || 

rsi gane kare stav bhäciyä nirañjan l 

ghrta ѓай jukhiyā kare deul srjan 1 

arjun kdten pathar danave mare hurd 1 

künde kariyà bahe dik sondr pdifkarà || 

rajata kdfücan künean sáire l 

rajata Кайсап Кайсап раїғе |] 

Sveta cémare cháiyd cüri cll 
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Dharma cult particularly in connection with the portions on 
«cosmogony and cosmology,—and as we have to deal in detail 
with these ideas in a separate chapter, we do not propose 
to deal with them here. 

The point to be emphasised here is thatin the Buddhist 
"Tantras a tendency was manifest always to conceive the 
‘Supreme Lord in the image of Siva and the female counter- 
part of the Lord in the image of Sakti, and these Lord and 
Lady of the Buddhists were in still later times identified com- 
pletely with the Siva and Sakti of the Hindus. In the section 
‘on cosmogony of the Siinya-purdna we find that goddess Adya, 
who is also called Gauri (Durga and Parvati), was unable to 
control her youth and sent Kama (Cupid) to the Lord who 
was absorbed in deep meditation on the river Balluka; 
Kama disturbed the meditation of the Karatár. The whole 
scene here has been confusedly borrowed from the tradition 
‘of the disturbance of Siva’s meditation by Cupid for his 
(Siva’s) marriage with Parvati, Dharma-thakura being 
‘conceived here exactly in the image of lord Siva. This 
jdentification is not, however, complete in the literature of 
the Dharma cult; there Lord Siva has not yet been able to 
cast off or hide away completely his Buddhistic attributes,— 


cári cál cári páir coyári chanda l 

ei ghar khana dekhdy yena t banda || 

medini haila potà áká$ haila cál l 

sdgar dekhdy yena parvat saman || 

D aee ghar tirtha Ичин | 

ghare basiyd harindm duyére tulast || 
&ёйсол 4дуйт\ 


pafica 
mandire ásilen © 
Again in the $луа-фитёда, the Dharma-piljé-vidhdna and the Sri-dharma 
of Mayüra-bhatta (B. K. Chatterjee’s edition) we have funny legendary 
‘accounts of the origin of the metal copper, of the Beta-stick (beta=Skt. vetra), 
of thedouble drum (dhàk), etc., which are of great importance in connection 
with Dharma-worship. Similar legendary accounts (of course with more Hindu 
tinge) are found also in the fragmentary verses which we have collected in 
connection with Siva's Gájana in East Bengal. Space will not allow us to quote 
them here and to compare them side by side with the accounts that are found 
in the Dharma-majigala literature. We have in our collection accountsof the 
origin of corn, of Beta, Dhaka, Saikha, iron, thread, copper, the earthen pots and 
earthen vessel for incense (dhipati), of incense, etc. 

In the chapter on the cultivation of lands (Atha Casa) which seems to 
be a fragment inserted in the Dharma literature from the Bengali Šaivite litera- 
ture, the Lord Supreme of the Dharmites has become lord Siva, as conceived 
in the Bengali Sivayanas. 
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there is still something of later Buddhism round the figure- 


of Lord Siva. З 
This conception of the Supreme Lord and the consort, as: 
expounded in later Buddhism, developed itself into the idea 
of the Adi-Buddha and Adi-Prajfia in Nepalese Buddhism, 
This Adi-Buddha or the primordial Enlightened One is the 
Self-created One (Svayambhi) of the Svayambhii-purdna,* 
He is described there as the Lord Supreme, who is worship- 
ped by all the gods, Yaksas and Raksas in the mountain of 
Gauri-érhga in the country of Nepal. He is described as of 
the nature of the ultimate substance (dharma-dhatu). He is 
often conceived as lord Vairocana with the other four Tatha- 
gatas placedin the four quarters round him. Again, the Lord 
is often said to be Sakya-muni, who is called both Jagan- 
natha as well as Dharma-raja.* This Lord Supreme is called 
both Svayambhi (i.¢., the Self-originated One) and Sambhu 
(literally, the Lord of Welfare), which is the most common 
epithet applied to Lord Siva; the name Siva also implies 
that the deity is welfare itself. The Adi-Buddha, who is the 
Svayambhü and who is called the Dharma-raja is sometimes. 
described as of the nature of the three jewels (tri-ratna).3 It 
appears from the above that the three jewels were sometimes 
conceived in later times as the three attributes of the Ādi- 
Buddha. In the same text, again, Mafiju-éri is conceived 
as the Lord and he also is called the Dharma-rája.* The 
Adi-Buddha and the Àdi-prajfià have frankly been explain- 
ed in the Svayambhü-purána as of the Nature of Upàya and 
Prajfid or Karuna and Siinyata, and have again been described 
as Siva and Sakti In the Dharma-koga-sarhgralia. we find 


1 Brhat Sa и йй-фитйпа, едйей by H. P. $astri, (Bibliotheca Indica). 
2 Ibid, p. 21. 
3 je buddhaya dharmdya sanghdya ca svayambhure | 
tri-ratna-mürtaye mm Gdi-buddha-svayambhuve \ 
dri-svayambhü me faranam ratna-traya. i 
4arva-fratidià me'dya. svayambhuve Aiea Il j 
bid., p. 119. 
4 cf. nāmnā ca dharma-rãjo' yah patnibhyah saha sarhyutam |1 
© Tbid, p. 149. F. N.; also p. 157. 

5 Ibid., pp. 179-180. Sec also the Chapter on Cosmogony, infra. 

6 This work, which is preserved in manuscript in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (No. 8055), was written by Vajrácürya Amat&nanda of the Mahübodhi- 
vihára Lalita-paffana, who was the first esidency Pundit in Nepal at the 
request of Brian Hodgson in N. S. 946 (i.¢., 1826 A.C.). Mr. Hodgson has: 
made a good use of this work in his papers on the language and literature of 
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this idea of the Adi-Buddha and Adi-prajiia variously ex- 
plained. It is said there that the Lord is called Adi-Buddha, 
because he is the first knowable, and can only be inwardly 
intuited as he has no form to be perceived. He is called 
Nirafijana, because there is no stain (afijana=collyrium) in 
him, he being of the nature and form of the void like the 
sky. He is formless, supportless (niradhara) ; he is the Upaya, 
he is the Mahavairocana.' This Adi-Buddha is the Dharma- 
raja. He is Dharma-raja because he is the lord of all the 
entities (dharmadnam raja), or because he shines in the world іп 
his justice (dharmad ràjate sarisáre rajate), or becausc all the 
entities, or all justice shine from him (dharma rdjate yastmat).* 
He is also called Dharmesa, because he is the lord of all the 
divine virtues like the ten kufalas (i.e., ten Buddhistic acts of 
righteousness) and is also the lord of all people who possess 
these virtues. In another place he is explained to be 
Dharma-rája, because he is associated with the knowledge of 
the perfectly.pure ultimate element of all the Dharmas.* 
Again it is said, Dharma means the Dharma-dhátu (i.«., the 
ultimate element behind the Dharmas) and the ultimate 
support of this Dharma-dhàtu; and he who shines with the 
Dharma-dhàtu, is called the Рһагта-гаја. He is the 
Dharma-dhülu in the form of Mahà-sukha or great Bliss. 
He is also called the lord of all beings—the Prajapati.® It 
will be clear from the above that Adi-Buddha, the Lord 
Supreme of Nepalese Buddhism, who was of the nature of 
Upaya, as contrasted with Prajiia, was widely known also as 
Dharma-raja, and that will make it very clear how the Lord 


Nepalese Buddhism (vide, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the 
ernment Collection, under the care of the A.S.B.—prepared by H. P. 
tri, рр. 192-193). The text is evidently not very old; but we attach import- 

ance to it only because of the fact that being composed. by an orthodox Pundit 

of Nepal, it is жог tocontain genuine information, at least so far as Nepalese 

Buddhism is concerned. 

1! He is called Maba-vairocana, because, he is great (mahdn) and at the 
same time illuminates or rather enlightens everything visesena rocayati затта 


MS. p. 1(B). 

я кто, y"sargraha, MS p. 3(A). 

3 dharmes Paula аһ dhàranà-tmakanàr sarsári- 
kàndri ca | Ibid. MS. p. 8(B). 


: visuddha-dharma-dhàtu-jRana-yogena dharma-rd! | Ibid. MS. p. 8 
dis diamo darme Dh (dol dana ar, tna dij i 2: -rál 


ur MS. P. зв). 
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Supreme of the later Buddhists can also be associated with 
the Dharma-thákura of Western Bengal and some parts of 
Orissa. 

The above will confirm our previous statement that 
Dharma-thakura does not represent the conception of any 
particular deity,—he rather represents the general idea of 
Godhead or of the sovereign deity over the universe, and as 
such he has been associated consciously with all the concep- 
tions of Godhead or of the sovereign deity popularly current 
in Bengal and Orissa from the tenth century a.p. It is 
interesting to note that there is a Hindi text, entitled Dharma- 
pariksa' which relates the character of Jina Deva as the 
principal God of the Jainas and Jina Deva is styled in the 
text as Dharma. 

After all these speculations on the origin and nature of 
Dharma, the supreme deity of the Dharma literature, let us 
now sce how he is actually depicted in the literature of the 
Dharma cult, and these illustrations will, we hope, guarantee 
the relevancy and correctitude of our speculations. 


* Dharma-pariks#, MS. No. 122, vide Annual On The Searck For Hindi 
MSS for the year 1900—prepared by Syamasundar Dis (published by the 
Government of U.P., India). 


CHAPTER XII 


DHARMA AS DESCRIBED IN THE DHARMA 
LITERATURE 


In the Dharma-mañgala literature, which flourished compa- 
ratively late, the nature of Dharma is found more simplified 
than in the liturgical works. In the Dharma-mangalas 
we have almost nothing Buddhistic in the conception 
of Dharma, he being completely Hinduised; the composite 
nature of Dharma is better illustrated in the descriptions of 
the Lord found in the liturgical works. In these descriptions 
of Dharma we should notice the importance that has been 
attached to the idea of Sünyatà in various forms as the quint- 
essence of Dharma or as an attribute of Dharma. Vacuity 
is the support of Dharma—it itself is the essential nature 
of Dharma. This Sünya or Sünyatà has been variously 
spoken of in the liturgical works of the Dharma cult but 
rarely in the Dharma-mangalas. It will be a great mistake to 
think that the Dharmites inherited this idea from the Bud- 
dhists as a philosophical idea; it was rather transmitted to 
them through a long process of change in the popular reli- 
gious psychology,—and we are inclined to believe that 
whenever the Dharmites spoke of the Sünya or the Sünyatà, 
they simply inherited the idea as a social heritage without 
being conscious of what the term did actually imply. So 
much emphasised was the idea of Sünyatà as the nature of 
the ultimate reality in Buddhistic philosophy, religion and 
literature for centuries in India and outside, and so wide- 
spread and deep-rooted was its influence on the mass through 
the enthusiasm of the Mahayànists, that the association of the 
idea of voidness with that of the ultimate reality became a 
tradition. We have already pointed out that in Tantric 
Buddhism, roughly and widely known as Vajra-yàna, prac- 
tically almost all the heterogeneous elements are non- 
Buddhistic when considered in relation to the cthico-religious 
spirit of Buddhism; but attempt has always been made to 
give all these practices a Buddhistic garb mainly through 
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the frequent use of the word Sünyatà and more frequently its 
synonym Vajra, which was believed to be something like 
the magician’s wand having the capacity of transforming 
everything non-Buddhistic into Buddhistic. In the Dharma 
cult of Bengal and similar religious beliefs and practices of 
Orissa, and also in the Vaisnavism of Orissa the lingering 
effect of the tradition is best exhibited. This Sünya was 
made much use of also in the yogic literature of the Muslims 
of Bengal.' It is indeed very interesting to notice that the 
staunch apostles of Vaisnavism of Orissa in the sixteenth 
century, viz., Acyuténanda Dasa, Balarama Dasa, Jagan- 
natha Dasa, Ananta Dasa, Yasovanta Dasa and Caitanya 
Dasa, who were all contemporaries and who propagated 
Vaisnavism as professed followers of Caitanya, described 
Lord Krsna as the Siinya-purusa? and made him none but 
the incarnation of Sinyata,® the ultimate void. 


1 E.g. sashsare phakir sünya jape fünya nàm fünya hante phakirer siddhi sarva kám || 
лат sünya kám sünya sünye mue se sünyer sage kare phakir piriti || sünyeta parama 
hara sümye brahma-jidn| yathdte parama-harhas tathé yogo-dhyén || je jäne haser 
tativa sei sär yogi H sei = suddha a hae sünya bhogi || siddhd ek sünyo ek ei se yugal l 
je save ei tattva pale se tanu nirmal 
a fldna-sdgara by АН RA aliar 328 Fakir, edited by Munshi Abdul Karim, 

itya-parisat Series, No. 59, p.22. 

A. wa sigma tanu hae rip fünykárl rüper sdgare siddhi jathà banijár || 
Sanya sindhu le byakta ruper ságar......... mirttikdr ghatha-rilpe jagate pracàrl 
mrilikär bhandamule Siinya к i e j p, 42, 

wa-puruja jünya pare bandha 
Siinya-purusa uddsare rahe 
fünya-puruga savu maya bhyáye || 
fünya-purusa dayálu afail 
jünya-puruga sarva-ghafe rahi || 
Jünya-puruga kare паја ghutal 
dünya-purugz jane chanda-kufa || 
Sinya-purusa Siinare mdrai 1 
mari $ünya punya gati karai || 
Sünya-mantre Jünya-puruga dhará | 
dondu thài ràjà hoina (гата | 


dünya-purusare eteka teja 1 
dina hoi bhegya karai rdjya || 
Sünya-puruga ajage rahaechil 
Sanya pare rahi lild kürucchi || 
Sünya-sarhità (Edward Press, Cuttack), Ch. VII, pp.52-53, 
Again.— tatht upare anaksaral 
tà pare Jünya nirákára || 
jünmya upare maháiünyal 
Suna rüdhika dei mana || 
rüpa arüpa taki nàhi | 
se maháfünya ye bolai || etc. 
Prema-bhakli-brahma-gitd, Yasovanta-disa, (Prüci-grantha-màlà No. 17), p. 19. 
3 See Virdj-gitd of Balarima-dasa, quoted in Modern Buddhism ctc. by Mr. N. 
Basu, p. 40, Also, Brahmánda-bhügola-gità of Balarima-dasa, quoted in Modern 
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Another term, which is also frequently used as an epithet 
“of Dharma and often rather as a synonym for Dharma, is 
Nirafijana, whch means "the stainless one." The use of the 
word Nirafijana is not, however, very uncommon in Hindu 
philosophical and theological texts; but its use seems to 
be more common in the Buddhist than in the Hindu fold; 
and it is very frequently and aptly used as an epithet of 
the reality, which in its ultimate void-nature is stainless like 
the sky above. In the liturgical works of the Dharma cult 
queer derivations of the word Nirafijana are offered which 
-are purely arbitrary in nature.’ This epithet or rather the 
synonym Niraüjana for the ultimate reality or the formless 
‘Supreme Being became very popular in all the vernacular 
literature, and in fact it has been very widely used by the 
Dharmites, the Nathists, the Bauls, the Süfi poets, the Nir- 
;guni-poets of Hindi literature and also by the Sikh poets. 


(i) Dharma—confusedly described as the Lord Supreme 
in the liturgical works 


Let us now examine the descriptions of Dharma that 
are found in the Dharma-pija-vidhdna in connection with 
the meditation on and prayers and salutation to Dharma. 
The most important, however, is the meditation of Dharma, 
which runs as follows:—‘Let that Lord of the form of 
vacuity, who has neither end, nor middle, nor beginning, 
neither hands and legs, nor body and voice, neither form, 
nor any primordial shape, nor fear and death, nor even 
birth,—who is accessible only to the greatest of the yogins 
in deep meditation, who belongs to all the sects (or who 
permeates all the petals of the lotuses within the body), 
who is bereft of all mental construction, who is one, stain- 
less, and giver of the boon of immortality, protect me.’ 


Buddhismete. See also many other similar extracta quoted by Mr. Basuin his work 
from the standard works of the other poets.—Modern Buddhism, сіс. Ch.III. 
1 Thus, for instance, we find in the Sünya-purána,— 
nirete nirmala kéa ndma niraitjana | D 
i.e. he is called Niraüjana because his body is washed clean by primordial 
water.—p. 14. EE £ 
? — or yasyá'ntark ná'di-madkyarà na ca Ката-сатапай па'иї kayo ninádari 
nà'kàrarh nà' di-rüparh na ca bhaya-maranari nà' sti janmaiva yasya | 
Jogindra-dhydna-gamyari sakala-dala-gatar sarca-sankal; a 
tatraiko'fi niraijano' mara-varadah, pátu madris sainya-muirtih || 
Dharma-pijd-vidhina, p. 70. 
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Again,—“I am invoking the Lord, who is the giver of all the 
fruits of desire, who has nothing like a shape, nor any seat 
to perform yoga, who is the absence of all and at the same 
time the abode of all, and who is adorned with all the postures 
and gestures (sarva-mudra-susobhitam). Come down, O the 
voidlord and take your seat here.”* Lord Dharma is said to 
have incarnated into the world only to relieve all the beings 
of the three worlds from their bondage." And this tone is 
just the same as is found in the Buddhist Tantras in connec- 
tion with the invocation of the Lord Supreme. Dharma is 
again spoken of here as immersing his form in the sea of 
consciousness which is of the nature of supreme bliss.$ Seated 
on his mount Ullüka heis the lord of the nature of the unity 
of Brahma (the creator), Visnu (the preserver) and Siva (the 
destroyer). He is the great, the Brahman of the beginning- 
less luminous form. He is adored in all the fourteen worlds 
and is of the form of perfect void. He is knowledge and 
consciousness, pure and changeless, innocent and formless 
and is to be known as the syllable **Orn"; he transcends all 
qualities, is the underlying reality not yet manifest in exis- 
tence (azyakta); he is the transcendent reality, he is the 
Brahman.’ He is perfectly pure, all-good, quiet, without 
beginning and end;—he is the life of the world and is of the 
form of lustre and bliss; he is not determinable by the four 
quarters, time and space (a-dig-desa-kala-vyavacchedani- 
yam). He has incarnated himself on the bank of the river 
Ballukà (which is in the district of Burdwan) seated on 
his favourite mount Ullüka and he is to be known only 
through the injunctions of the fifth Veda (i.e. the canonical 
or rather the liturgical works of the Dharmites).° Lord 


1 Ibid, p. 70. 

2 trailokyo-ddhära-hetustvam avatiryo”si bhütale || Ibid, p. 72. 

3 panzai-nanda-bodhà-bdhi-nimagna-nija-mürtaye Ibid, p. 72. 

4 Ibid, p. 15. 

5 Ibid, p. 76. Similar descriptions of Dharma abound in the Dharma-pijá- 
vidhüna ; thus it issaid,—"Hv is the Niraüjana, who is neither space (sthána), nor 
fame, who has neither the lotus-like feet, nor any form, nor any primary colour; 
who is neither the seer nor sight, neither the hearer nor hearing, neither white, 
nor yellow, nor red, nor golden, neither like the sun, nor the moon, nor fire, —he 
neither rises, nor sets; he is stainless, of the form of the syllable “Orn”, the 
supreme abode, unqualified, supportless, unchanging and ail-void (sarca- 
#їлуатазат). Не is neither the full-grown tree, nor the root, nor the seed, nor 
the shoot, nor the branch, nor leaves, nor the trunk, nor the foliage; neither 
the flower, nor the scent, nor the fruit, nor the shade, (bid, p. 77) He ix 
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Dharma has been saluted as the presiding deity over the 
gods (deva-dhideva), as the lord of the gods (devefa), as the 
unity of all the gods (sarva-deva), as the primordial deity 
(adi-deva), as the lord of the world (jagannatha), as the 
bestower of perfection (siddhi-dátà), the lord of all yoga 
(yogesvara), as the incomprehensible deity (acintya-devatá) 
and as the saviour of all, giver of happiness and liberation 
and the supreme deity of vacuity (sinya-devesa). He is 
eternal, of pure quintessence (fuddha-sattva), of the form of 
compassion (karunámaya-mürti), and having the supreme 
virtue of contentedness (santosa-sila). 

` If we examine the descriptions given above as specimen 
we shall find that some of the descriptions are almost the 
same as are to be found in the Buddhist Tantras in connec- 
tion with the meditation of, and the salutation to, the 
supreme deity, and many of the attributes are taken frankly 
from the attributes of the divinities of the Hindu pantheon. 
It is, however, noticeable that in the descriptions of Dharma 
the negative tendency outweighs the positive. This domi- 
nance of the negative tendency even in the most popular 
religion cannot but be recognised as the dwindling influence 
of Buddhism with its emphasis on the negative aspect of 


neither the up nor the down,—neither Siva nor Sakti, neither male nor female, 
nor the astral body (lisga-mürti), he possesses ncither hands, nor legs, neither 
form nor shade; he is neither the five clements, nor the seven seas, nor the 
quarters, neither mountains nor peaks, neither Brahm&, nor Indra, nor 
‘ignu nor Rudra. He is neither the universe (brahmádnda-kAanda), nor the secd 
of time (kàla-bijam), neither the preceptor, nor the disciple, nor the planets, 
stars and heapsof clouds; neither the Vedas, nor the scriptures, nor the prayer 
offered thrice a day, nor the hymns; neither Mantra, nor the muttering, nor 
meditation, nor fire-sacrifice, nor gifts to or worship of gods. He is pro- 
foundly quiet, void in the form of Nirvana, and is the ultimate substance of 
the universe. He is in the netherlands, in the invisible region (anteriksa), in 
the four quarters, in the sky, in all the mountains and seas, in the root-syllable 
bija-mantra) and other Mantras, in the plants, in the land of the gods and the 
ms, in flowers and leaves and in the blade of , іп iron, wood and ash, 
in carth, water and air,—in the static and the dynamic, he is all-pervading 
and onc. (Jbid, pp. 78-79). 
1 In addition to what is illustrated above compare also:— 
nd sti riipar nd’ sti dehark na'sti kdyo winddam 1 
nd’ sti janma na'sti milrttis tasmai Sri-dharmdya патаћ || 


nirafjanarh nirdkdrarh sünya-rüparh jagad-gurum | 
nirdlambe sthitari nityarh ci i niraBjanam || 
nirafjanarh nirdkdram nirvil mahdtmanam | 
nirlepa-purusam devam sarva-lokaika-nathakam || 


eee ae ліғакаға-пітайјалат \ 1 
Iy-anta-rahitarh sünya-rüparh devarh nirafjanam || 

Ibid, pp. 90-91. 
19 
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the reality. In connection with the salutation to Dharma 
salutations are offered to all kinds of void, viz., great-void 
(mahd-Sinya), supreme void (parama-sinya) etc.’ 

In the Sünya-purána we find similar descriptions of Dharma. 
By combining all the positive and negative attributes 
applied to him nothing can be said of him but that he is 
the Supreme Lord. He is saluted in his form of vacuity 
(Sinya-riipam), as formless, saviour from calamities, the 
supreme of all the gods.’ He is the Karatára (the supreme 
lord), he comes from the void and has his support in the 
void.’ He himself is the unity of the triad Brahma, Visnu 
and Mahadeva (i.e., Siva). He is the supreme lord trans- 
cending both voidness and non-voidness.5 In the begin- 
ning the Lord was moving alone in great-void (maha- 
fiinya), having only void as his support, and the whole 
cosmos came out of the great void only through the will 
of the Lord. In the Deva-sthana of the Sünya-purüna we 
find that Brahma is performing austere penances for the 
Lord by making his body the instrument for the yogic 
Sadhana, and Visnu is also invoking the Lord; Siva is per- 
forming penances with his head down and legs up and 
singing the praise of the Lord with his horn and drum; 
Indra (Purandara) is performing penance for Dharma by 
inflicting severe torture on his body and all the yogins and 
sages are holding austere penances to propitiate him. For 
the bath of the Lord, Haniiman digs a pond with his vajra- 
nails (vajja-nakha) and constructs four ghats in the four 
quarters—one of gold, one of silver, onc of copper and the 
other of pearl, and fills up the pond with the water of the 
river Bhogavati (i.e., the Ganges of the Netherland). The 
Lord then gets into a golden palanquin and goes to bathe 
accompanied by all the gods including Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva, Indra and by all the sages like Vasistha, Narada 
and others. 

It is needless to repeat here that in these descriptions 

1 Sinya-purdna, p. 93. 

а 5р apa, p. 152. 


3 Ibid, p. 218. 
x Ibid, p. 218. 


(sic,-nà) -prarh pararh paramedsararh elc. Ibid, p. 228. 
с Ses Atha p rnc mri pp. 179-181. zr 
Also, Atha Dharma-püjà, Ibid, p. 175 et seg. 
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Dharma has often been identified with Siva, Visnu (or 
Náráyana) and Krsna.' The abode of Dharma wavers 
from Kailàsa to Vaikuntha, showing thereby the tendency of 
identifying Dharma sometimes with Siva and sometimes 
with Visnu. Though Sünya has been made much use of in 
describing Dharma and though his formless and non-essen- 
tial nature has been variously emphasised, yet Dharma is 
conceived always as a personal God with a form.* 


(ii) Dharma as the Sun-god 


Dharma has sometimes been described as the sun, and 
there is a two-fold reason behind it. In the first place 
Dharma is luminous by nature and so is the sun and hence 
the identity. Secondly, Dahrma is Sünya and Sünya is of 
the shape of a zero and, therefore, Dharma is of the shape 
of a zcro;? and as the sun is also of the shape of a zero, 
Dharma is identified with the sun. Moreover, Dharma 
moves in the void, and void is the sky, and the sun moves 
in the sky and hence the sun is Dharma.* The Sun-god, 


1 Vide Dharma-pujd-vidhàna, p. 79. 

2 We may note here the reply of Ramai Pandita made to some questions put 
to him. He says, —"My home is in Balluka and I worship the Formless One; I 
meditate on the void and adore the form of the Lord.” » p. 165, It 
is indeed funny to see that one who worships the formless and meditates on the 
void should adore any particular form or of the Lord! In another place, 
however, Ulluka, themountof Dharma, puts the following questions to Dharma, 
—"Who is the Lord (агаш) іа this world and who is work or action (karma) ? 
Who is the being pervading the fourteen worlds? Who has made Khalla (? a ca- 
nal, a cut, a creek, a trench, a deephole) and Bihalla (?) and who has made 
the Salla (Sala tree?) in the mountain? Who is transformed into hands and 
legs? Who does infuse the blooming flowers with scent and who does create 
and destroy the sun and the moon? Who does make water flow in the 
rivers, from whose body does the heavenly river Ganges flow and who 
has made her (i.¢., the Ganges) flow in a zi course? o has placed the 
mountains on their firm basis and who docs reside in the void? Who does come 
from the Sünya and goes to the Sanya, and who does make the Sünya his sup- 
port and then meditate on the Sünya? Who does bear fruits in the form of the 
tree? Who does rain the form of the cloud? Who docs accept worship in 
every house and who is called the mother of the world?” To every one of these 

uestions the reply of Dharma is that it is he himself who is responsible for 

this universal process and for all that are in it. Jbid, pp. 211-12. 

3 Cf. ipud 1 dnüyari bartuld-krarh bhaati'ti fünya-bhuvanarsl bindod- 


Dharma-koga-sarigraha, MS. p. 2(A). 
Ё mek муы і f-dharmay: Y! : 
tam ñ јаті sri- aya 
c ч Dharma-püjá-vidhdna, p. 89. 
. also : 

y. nirülambe rathe márge Jünya-mürltirh divükararh etc. Ibid, p. 51. 

mandalars vartulá-kárark $ünya-dehar mahdbalam 1 
eka-cakra-dhararh devarh tarà süryarh pranamüyaham || Ibid, p. 52. 
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who is of the form of zero, or in other words circular in 
shape, is described as the cause of creation, preservation 
and destruction and as such is of the nature of the three 
gunas (i.e. sattoa, rajas and tamas) and also of the nature 
of the triad, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, who represent the 
three gunas respectively.' In the Dharma-püjá-vidhàna we 
find the Dharmites presenting offerrings to the Sun-god, who 
is subsequently identified with Dharma. He is described 
as the lord (gosa@fi), who takes ablution and offers his 
Brahminic prayers in the bathing-ghat of the river Campà.* 
Yet at the same time he rises on the shore of the seven 
seas in a chariot, which is decorated with vermilion, dia- 
mond, coral and pearl. Seven horses of pure white colour 
carry the golden chariot of the Lord which has been decked 
with sixteen flowers. Sixteen attendants are holding the 
chain of the chariot, the galaxy of the twelve Adityas are 
sitting within, and Indra, the king of the gods, is holding 
the umbrella over the Lord who is shining on his golden 
pedestal with a garland of golden lotus round his neck. 
The lord is then entreated to turn his attention to the beings 
of the world, for whom wealth and welfare are solicited.* 
The descriptions of the Sun-god, seated in his golden chariot 
of seven white horses, and the way in which he is approached 
by his devotees for bestowing health and wealth on all 
beneath at once remind one of the Vedic hymns of similar 
contents.* The similarity is indeed striking, and that may 
suggestsome link between them through popular traditions. 
In the Bára-mási of the. Sünya-purüna we find the worship- 
per of Dharma presenting offerings to the twelve Adityas 
(suns,) who are spoken of as twelve brothers. Again we 
find, Lord Dharma rises from his sleep early in the morning 
and Ullika offers to him his prayer; eight horses of white 
colour carry the golden chariot of the Lord and the Lord rises 


! Ibid, p. 51. 

Again, udaya-kále brakma-svaripam тайћуйћле maheiam | 

asta-kale svayath visnus tri- кан са диййатат i Ibid, p. 52. 

2 Ibid, p. 123. Cf. Sinya-purdna, р. 

Campi or Cárhpài is river in the district of Bankura, and it is described as 

a very important and sacred river о the Dharmites. 

3 Vide, Dharma-pijà-vidhàna, pp. 123-25. 
4 Vide, Rg-veda, (1.22. 8), ( (1.24.4), (1.35.2,4-5) etc. 
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as the luminous sun.’ In the east is situated the golden 
temple of the Lord. The devotees invoke the Lord to rise up 
from his sleep and to relieve the whole world from darkness. 
Then the Lord awakes and asks for his chariot and horses, 
which are prepared for him instantly. The Lord then climbs 
on his chariot and the crown on his head touches the sky, 
and Indra begins to shiver in fear in heaven and the 
serpent Vàsuki in the Netherland. When the Lord of 
the world thus rises on his chariot with a sacred thread of 
nine folds round his neck? and shining with his radiant 
lustre like a wonder to all beneath, some think of him to 
be very near, and some to be far off. Thd Lord removes 
the sorrow of the poor beneath by distributing immense 
wealth.* 


(iii) Dharma of the Dharma-mangalas 
(A) Dharma as Visnu in general 


In the ritualistic works Dharma is often called Srarüpa- 
nérdyana and there is also the custom of presenting Tulasi 
leaves to his feet; he has lotus-like hands like Visnu, 
Vaikuntha is his abode. The transformation of Dharma 
into some form of Visnu was almost complete in the 
Dharma-mangala literature. The Dharma-mangala litera- 
ture, which is now available to us, is of very late origin and 
flourished under the sway of Vaisnavism both of the Rama 
cult and the Krsna cult; it is for this reason that Dharma of 
the Dharma-mangalas is mostly identified with Visnu in 
general and Krsna and Rama in particular. It is only 
sporadically here and there in the cosmogonical discussions 
and in some other places that we hear in the Dharma- 
mangalas of the Siinya-miirtti of Dharma or of his “formless 
form” with all his negative and positive attributes.* The 
older tradition of the identification of Dharma with Siva 


1 P. 150. 
*It isto be noted that lord Sürya (Sürya-fhákura) of the folk-songs of 
Bengal also wears the sacred iod of nine E EON his neck. 
3 See Atha Dharma-sdjana, Sinya-puréna, pp. et seq. 
4 See, Dis. of Срапа та (Vangavasi edition). See also Ibid, pp. 31, 
148, 205, 962. 
Also Dhm. of Manik Ganguli, pp. 112, 156. 
Dharmáyana of Nara-sithha Vasu. Vol. 1, MS. (C. U. No. 3224), p. 7(A). 
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seems to have dwindled away by this time. Though Dharma 
is sometimes spoken of as the lord of Candi, and is worship- 
ped with Vilva-patra' which is particularly dear to Lord 
Siva, and though his abode is located in Kailasa, yet it 
seems that with the rise of the various Sakta and Vaisnava 
cults Saivism was rapidly losing ground. This was why the 
tradition of Dharma as Siva was gradually passing into 
oblivion in the Dharma-mangala literature; and not only 
that, we sometimes find Siva introduced in the Dharma- 
mangalas only to obey Lord Dharma and help him in his 
struggles against the goddesses. The general descriptions 
of Dharma that are found in the various Dharma-mangalas 
are the popular descriptions sometimes of the unqualified 
Brahman of the Upanisads and sometimes of the Purusa 
of the Sàrikhya and sometimes of a mixture of them in the 
most confused manner with the legendary accounts of the 
various incarnations of Visnu and his activities in various 
ages as are found in the Purànic literature.* Again some- 
times we find Dharma in the assembly of the gods, including 
Indra, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Varuna and others, secking 
advice from them as to the right measure to be taken to keep 
up his prestige, which was very frequently at stake in the 
hands of the devotees of Sakti. In the attempt to introduce 
his worship on earth by establishing his almighty power 
Dharma-thakura had no plain sailing; his devotee Lausen 
was at every step challenged by the devotees of Sakti either 
in the form of beasts or in the form of men, and whenever 
his devotee was thus challenged out Lord felt a sudden 
jerk in his royal seat either in Kailasa or in Vaikuntha and 
he would enquire from Ullüka, and more generally from 
Hanümaàn, as to what might have been the cause of that 
trouble; they would in reply describe the miserable plight 
in which his devotees might have been. In almost all 
cases our Dharma-thakura was very helpless and we find 
him always seeking advice and practical help from his 
companion and instructor Ullika and mainly from his 


1 Dhm. of Ghana-r&ma, p. 68; also bid. p. 102, 111. 

® Sce the descriptions of Dharma in the Dim. of Ráma-náráyapa (MS. C.U. 
No. 2450), pp. 4(B)-5(A), and pp. I6(A) et seg. Dhm. of Ghana-ráma, p. 2, 102; 
Dhm. of Màpik li, p. 1, pp 4-5. etc. 
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chief agent or executor, Hanümáàn. But in cases of more 
serious and emergent nature Dharma-thakura would call 
for an assembly attended by all the prominent gods 
(goddesses being conspicuous by their absence) and would 
seck advice from them all. 

In the Mangala literature we generally find Dharma in 
the form of Visnu of dark blue colour with four hands with 
the conch-shell, disc (cakra), mace (gadā) and lotus; he has 
ear-rings, his Kaustubha jewel is suspended on his chest, 
he has his yellow garment and lotus-eyes and he is with 
his mount Garuda. Whenever we find the Lord appearing 
before the devotee, the devotee would never believe him 
to be Dharma unless and until he would appear before 
him in his form of Visnu with four hands. A typical case 
is the trouble that was created by a dog in the way when 
Dharma was proceeding to Hakanda to rise in the west at the 
request of his devotee Lausen. The dog obstinately obs- 
tructed the path of the Lord and would not allow him to 
pass on without disclosing his identity. The Lord told him 
that he was Dharma himself; but the dog intentionally 
refused to believe him to be Dharma unless and until he 
was in his form with four hands and in blue colour; at last 
the Lord had to comply with the request of the devout dog 
and assumed the form of Visnu,' and when the Lord asked the 
dog to pray for any boon it liked, the dog asked the boon of 
being a Tulasi-leaf so that he might have the rare fortune of 
sticking to the lotus feet of the Lord constantly.* In the 
Dharma-püjü-vidhána and some of the Dharma-mangalas 
the ten incarnations of Visnu have been described as the 
ten incarnations of Dharma. The Dharma-thakura of 
Mayana-pur is known as Yatra-siddhi and the people of the 
locality believe Yatra-siddhi to be identical with Vignu.? 
In the work entitled Yatrá-siddhi-rayer Paddhati there is a 
Sanskrit hymn addressed to Dharma; the poet of the work 
(which seems to be very recent in origin) has gone even so 
far as to make Lord Dharma indulge in love-dalliances 


t Sec the chapter on Pascima-udaya, found in almost all the Dharma- 


2 Dkm. of Ghana-r&ma, pp. 260-261. 
3 Vide, B.S.P.P., B.S., 1813, No. 2. 
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with the cowherd girls in the water of the river Balluka.* 
In the Dharma-mangalas devotees have, in connection 
with the praise of the Lord, always referred to many of the 
Puranic incidents where the Lord had shown kindness to 
his devotees and given them proper shelter. It is mentioned 
that Dharma protected Prahlada from the hands of Hiranya- 
kagipu, gave shelter to Dhruva and placed him in the 
fixed heavenly region, saved Sudhanva and Ajamila, pro- 
tected the Pandavas in all their calamities, saved the honour 
and chastity of Draupadi when she was being molested 
by the evil sons of Dhrtarastra; he was all through the 
charioteer of Arjuna, killed the demon Ravana and saved 
Sita, deceived Brahma, the creator, and taught him a 
very good lesson in the land of Vrndavana as a cowherd 
boy and had all sorts of love-dalliances with the cowherd 
girls of Vrndávana. These and many such other descriptions 
of Dharma-thakura abound in almost all the Dharma- 
mangalas, where we find nothing but a list of some of the 
more important incidents associated with the different 
incarnations of Visnu jotted down pell-mell. 


(B) Dharma as Rama 


The identification of Dharma-thaikura with Rama in the 
Dharma-mangalas has been brought about mainly through 
the mediacy of Hanümaàn. In the liturgical works Hanümàn 
is only one of the four Kofálas (gate-keepers) of Dharma, 
but in the Dharma-mangalas he is sometimes the mount of 
Dharma, sometimes the counsellor and the conscience- 
keeper of the Lord. In the Rg-Veda Ulüka (the owl) has 
been described as the mount of Dharma-raja Yama, and 
probably the tradition has come down to the Dharmites;* 


r patiu Rn 
vihàrantart cakrarh kvacid gopán etc. || 
Vide, B.S.P.P., B.S. 1313, No. 2, p. 94. 

2 Much speculations are made by scholars as to the exact nature and 
significance of thisMount Ullüka or Uluka associated with Dharma, andit is also 
a matter of controversy whether Uluka here is actually the bird owl, or is any 
other personality. As a matter offact in the Sünya-purána and also in the. Dharma- 
pūjā-vidhäna Uluka is more a personality than a mere bird. He is often called a 
Sage or the great sage (Muni or Mahd-muni). From the very beginning Dharma- 
Галада ‘nothing withoutthe advice of Uluka andin fact the latter seems tobe 

wiser than the lord himself. But in the Dharma- lad oa gae 
аа owl and in the legend of Hariscandra of the Dharma- 
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but in later times Ulüka seems to have practically been 
outsted by Hanümàn. Hanümaàn, the ape-god, has a special 
place in the history of our literature. However strong in 
their supernatural power and in their tenacity of purpose in 
quarrels and intrigues, the gods and goddesses of our 
literature seem to have been all through very weak physi- 
cally, and whenever any gigantic work had to be performed, 
Напӣтаӣп was invariably approached by all the gods and 
goddesses. We find him also a good assistant to Visvakarmà, 
the great mechanic of the universe. Hanüman, therefore, 
served not only Rama-candra of the Bengali Ramayanas— 
he has served Candi in the Candi-mangalas, Manasa, the 
‘serpent goddess, in the Manasá-mangalas, and every one 
took advantage of his gigantic physical strength and his 
obedient nature. Dharma-thakura, therefore, was wise 
enough to have Hanümáàn constantly at has dispoal to have 
all the difficult tasks done by him. But by being thus cons- 
tantly accompanied and obeyed by Hanūmān, Dharma- 
thakura could no longer retain his Dharma-nature and 
gradually became transformed into Rama-candra himself. 


mafgalas he plays an important part. The owl, which was the Mount of 
Dharma, was once sitting on the branch of a tree, when he was pierced tl h 
by an arrow aimed at by Luhicandra, son of Harigcandra; the bird cursed the 
family of Hari§candra and said that Harigcandra would leave no ponen itis 

nerally with this curse of the bird Uluka that the Hariscandra legend begins. 
Saving a few places where Uluka is admitted to be the sage Uluka and the 
counsellor of Dharma, Uluka is depicted in the Dharma-mangalas as a mere 
bird, the of sage Uluka being practically usurped by Hanümán. The 
name Uluka, however, is well-known in Purānic literature as the name of 
different notable personalities. In the Purāņas Uluka is a name of Indra him- 
self; another Uluka was theson ofsage Viśvāmitra,—another the son of Sakuni. 
In the Mahbhdrata we find mention of a king of the name of Uluka; another 
Uluka was an arabassador in the Mahábharata. Again the Vaisesika system of 
Indian Philosophy is also known as the philosophy of Uluka; in the Vaisesika 
-system Dharma has variously been ened (of course, in a sense entirely diffe- 
rent from that of the Dharma of the Dharma cult). Mr. B. K. Chatterjee in his 
introduction to the Dharma-maigala of Mayüra-bhatta is disposed to think that 
the Dharma cult of Bengal may be a continuation of the religious culty jund- 
ved by Uluka in a very early period, and hence is the importance of Uluka in 
the Dharma-mafgalas. But such a surmise does not seem to us plausible at all 
for various reasons. There is nothing in the Dharma cult which can even very 
remotely be associated with anything of the Vaisesika system; moreover, it 
із doubtful whether the Vaisesika system of thought represents any religious sect. 
Tf the religious doctrines of Uluka were something different, that being entirely 
‘unknown to us, the question of the ibility of its relation with the Dharma 
ie anaes sana ical school, the ed ey Е 
far from representing any phi i lt t oi zal, as 
we have repeatedly pointed out, cannot be said to represent even any particular 
religious school. 
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We find in the Dharma-mangalas that whenever Dharma- 
thakura asks Haniim4n to do some arduous and hazardous. 
work, Haniiman refers to all his (Haniiman’s) heroic deeds 
of the Ramayanic period and says that if it were possible 
for him to do all those great things for the lord at that time, 
there is no reason why it should not be possible for him to- 
do the same once more for the lord. Thelord also occasionally 
refers to the valour and obedience of Haniiman that he 
had shown formerly on various occasions.‘ 

As a matter of fact we find Hanūmān often performing 
the same kind of wonderful feats for the lord inthe Dharma- 
magalas as he did in the Ramayanas.* We have sufficient 
reasons to believe that at least some of the poets of the 
Dharma-mangalas, such as Ghana-rama, Sitarama-disa, 
Rama-narayana and others were devoted to Rama if they 
were devoted to any particular deity at all. Ghana-rama, in 
many of his colophons, states that his mind is a bee which 
constantly sticks to the lotus feet of Rama-candra. Sitarama- 
dasa and others also begin their books or the chapters therein 
with salutation to Rama, who is said to be Dharma. 


(iv) The Description of Dharma As All-White 


One very significant point is that the complexion of 
Dharma-thükura is white, and not only that, everything 
associated with him is white.? In the Dharma-pija-vidhana 
he has been saluted in his form of pure white colour resem- 
bling the colour of a fresh Kunda flower and the refreshed 
moon (dhauta-kundendu-dhavala). He wears white garment 
and bears a white umbrella.* His throne or seat is also des- 
cribed white.’ In his white form he is associated with pure 
intelligence-stuff.5 He wears a white garland and also a 

' Asa typical instance compare the dialogue between Dharma and Haniman 
when the former was requesting the latter to protect Lausen in his (i.¢., Ldusen’s) 
childhood from the hands of the thieves. 

2 As an instance we may point out that when Lausen wascrossing the river 
Ajay to attack Ichii-ghos he was captured and broughta victim to the Nether- 
land (Pétdla) by the river herself; to this Dharma became perturbed and sent 
Haniimin to do the needful. Hanümàn went to the place of action and put 


all the water of the river Ajay into cavities of his ears; the river begged оп, 
released Lausen and then and then only washer water released. Dhm. of Rima- 


n&r&yana, Dhek à, MS. (C. U. No. 2454) pp. 5(A)-5(B). 
3 In the e Ма. iius has been Рр ЗСА (В four faces, four 
hands, adorned with ornaments and of white complexions. 

4 P. 76. 5 Ibid., p. 81. 6 Ibid., p. 84. 
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white sacred thread.' He has a white disc in his hand, 
white hair on his head and white horses with his white 
throne. Clad all in white and seated on the white seat 
that stainless one moves in the chariot of swans, which are 
also of pure white colour.* In the Sünya-purána we see that 
there are white flags on the gate of Dharma,* and he is 
pleased to sit on the white seat being clad in white garment.® 
In Ghana-ráma we find that the lord was worshipped in all 
ages with white flowers. Even when in his way to Hakanda 
to rise in the west in the form of a Brahmacàrin with a 
golden colour and red garments, with the bowl and kusa- 
grass in hand and with rosary and frontal marks, Dharma- 
thakura could not dispense with his old white umbrella." 
In the fragmentary verses that are recited in the ceremony 
known as the Gajana of Dharma (and in the Gajana of Siva 
in East Bengal) we find the same description of Dharma 
as all white.® 

The white-complexioned god of the Hindu Pantheon is 
lord Siva. In popular meditation he has been compared to. 
the silver mountain (rajata-giri-nibha). In the Tantras he is 
the Sveta-bindu (or the white matter) as opposed to Sakti 
who is the rakta-bindu (or the red matter); he resides in the 
snow white mountain of Kailàsa. The other popular 
Hindu deity of white colour is the goddess Sarasvati, the 
goddess of learning. She is herself white, is clad in white 
garment, sits on a white lotus? and has the white swan as 


1 Ibid, p. 87. 2 Ibid., p. 90. 
3 Ibid., Cf. also Anddi-mangala of R&ma-dàs Adak. 4Р. 66. 
5 папа, p.67, p. 69, p. 149. Gf. also, Ibid., p. 218. 6 P. 176. 


7 P. 260. Cf. also. Anádi-marigala of -dis Adak, р. 34. Manik Gaigu 
says that Dharma has white seat, white pasteof sandal besmeared on his body; 
he has white cloth, white cámara and a pair of white sandals on his feet (Dhm. 
of M, Ganguli, p. 1. In other places we find that Dharma has white glow 
around his body, white cloth, and ornaments; he is besmeared with white 
sandal-paste; he puts on white shocs and sits on a white throne; he has white 
frontal mark, white and brilliant matted hair, and a garland of white moons; 
he has white seat with a white canopy, and with white , and his temple is 
Jed with white glow (Jbid., p. 5, p. 33, р. 212, ete.). ite is his residence, 
white his house and white is the pedestal of the lord with everything else white 
around. Jbid., p. 48; see also p. 55. é 

8 Vid. Adyer Gambhirá by Haridás Pálit, p. 25. Sec also p. 83. Similar 
verses are also found among the fragmentary verses we have in our collection in 
connection with the Nila-pijja of East Bengal of which we have already spoken. 

9 Cf. the meditation of Sarvsvati:— 

(ya kunde-nduetusdra-hara-dhavald ya soeta-padma-sand 
d vind-bara-danda-mandita-kard yà. fubhra-vastrá-vrtá l etc. 
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her mount. It is customary to worship her with all kinds of 
white articles; she loves white sandal-paste, white paddy, 
white flowers, fried paddy of whitecolour, white curd, etc." 
In the province of Buddhism also we meet with various 
form of Sarasvati, but her pure white colour is generally 
maintained. 

The white colour of Siva and Sarasvatiseems to have sóme 
metaphysical significance. White colour represents perfect 
purity and knowledge." Metaphysically Siva is pure con- 
sciousness, perfect enlightenment, he is pure intelligence- 
stuff (visuddha-sattva) ,—and the white colour of the lord bears 
a subtle harmony with the metaphysical nature of the lord. 
Sarasvati also represents learning and wisdom—she stands 
for perfect enlightenment. In some of the Puranas she has 
been conceived as representing the Sattva-guna of the pri- 
mordial goddess, who is called Adya-Sakti or Mahilaksmi, 
the other two gunas viz., Rajas (energy) and Tamas (inertia) 
being represented by Laksmi and Mahakali respectively.’ 
In the Sámkhya philosophy pure intlligence-stuff (Sattva) 
has been spoken of as of pure white colour, Rajas or energy 
of red colour, Tamas or inertia of black colour. It is 
for this reason that the colour of Sarasvati is pure white 
and everything associated with her and her worship is 
also white. 

Gf. also: 
iaruma-íakalam indor vibhrati fubhra-küntih 
Apa LR ee Janniganná-sita-bje 


vifada-kusuma-tusfd ыйыы 
dhavala-vasana-veia malati-baddha-kefa 1 
Sasadhara-kara-varna fuhhra-tádanka-karnà, etc. 

1 It is noticeable in this connection that in the autumnal worship of goddess 
Laksmi, which is widely known as the worship of Kojdgara-Laksmi all the articles 
of worship arc prescribed to be white; even the food and sweet-meats to be offer- 
ed to her should preferably be white. In this, however, there seems to have been. 
something like a popular confusion. In our religious history Laksmi and Sarasvati 
have sometimes been confused one for the other, and this will explain the worship 
of Sarasvati on the white Pailcami (i.e. the fifth day of new moon) of the month of 
Magha, which was most probably originally the date for the worship of Laksmi 
asthe very name Sri- will indicate (see Sarasvati by Mr. Amul 
Vidyábhüsana, Vol. 1). May we infer that as we have the worship of Sarasvati 
in the Sri-paicami of the month of Mágha in the place of the worship of Lasksmi, 
so we have the worship of Laksmi on the full-moon night of autumn in the place 
of the worship of Sarasvati and hence perhaps is the importance of all white 
articles in the Kojdgara-Laksmi’s worship? 

eS however, bits соми also represents fame and smile (Cf. 
і d varmyale hài dhitya-darpana). 
3 Vide, Sarasvati by A. Vidy&bhügapa, Vol. I, p. 119-20. 
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Coming to Buddhism we find that when Buddha began 
to be docetically conceived, he was conceived as the embodi- 
ment of perfect purity and perfect enlightement. He was 
pure-consciousness (vijiiapti-mdtrata or vijfidna-dhatu) as the 
ultimate reality,—he is perfect knowledge or wisdom. 
He has often been described as effulgent by nature (prakrti- 
prabhdsvara) and as radiating light of knowledge (prajia- 
loka). Round the physical form of historical Buddha as 
Siddhartha or Sakya-sirnha there has always been a glow 
of perfect purity and enlightenment. Before giving birth 
to Buddha, Maya, his mother, dreamt that a white elephant 
entered her womb and this predicted the birth of Buddha 
who would attain perfect enlightenment. This notion of 
perfect purity and enlightenment as the ultimate nature 
of Buddha or rather of the supreme deity (Bhagavan) was to 
a great extent traditionally carried down even to the latter 
periods of TAntricism. It is, therefore, not very unlikely 
that in the popular description of Dharma-thakura as all 
white and having everything white associated with him 
we have an unconscious mixture of the notions of Siva 
and Buddha. 


CnuaprrER XIII 


THE THEORY OF THE PANDITAS, KOTALAS, 
AMINIS, ETC. 


Lorp Dharma has five Papditas in the five ages, Setai in 
the golden age (Satya-yuga), Nilai in the silver age (Treta- 
Juga), Kaxüsái in the copper age (Dvápara-yuga), Катаі 
in the iron age ((Kali-yuga) and Gorhsài in the void-age or 
the age to come (Siinya-yuga or Andgata-yuga). Setài is 
white in colour, Nilai is blue, Karhsai yellow, Ramai red 
апа Сотѕаі green. The five Panditas are really the five 
priests of Dharma in the five ages including the age to 
come.' But at the time of the worship of Dharma all the 
five ages meet together with all the five Panditas, whom we 
find placed in the five quarters, and these five quarters are 
again represented by the five gates of the temple of Dharma 
facing the five quarters. This theory of the gates in the 
different directions with respective presiding deities over 
them is also found in the Gajana songs of Siva still 
now current in West Bengal as well as in East Bengal. 
In the versions of West Bengal the presiding deities over the 
southern, western, northern and eastern gates are Jagan- 
nátha, Ekàda$a Bhima, the Sun (Bhdnu-bhdskara-rdya) 
and Катакһуа оғ Kama-ripa respectively.* In the 
versions of East Bengal the deities in the west, south, east 
and north are Jagannatha, Vaidyanitha, Sri-munda- 
cakra-vàhin! and  Sri-sabha-linga-váhini — respectively. 
Sometimes Jagannatha, Ksira-nadi-sigara, Sürya-divakara 
(the sun) and the Himalayas are also saluted in the four 
directions.* 

The five priests in the five quarters have again five 
Kotálas, or guards or rather gate-keepers with them, viz., 
Candra (the moon) in the west, Hanümáàn in the south, 
Sürya (the sun) in the east, Garuda in the north and 


1 The tradition of Pandita Gorhsii is not found in all the descriptions. 
2 Vide, Ádyer Gambhirá by H. Palit. 
сей fra, Appendix D. 

‘anga-sahitya-paricaya, Part I, pp. 159-60. 
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Ulüka in the void. The Kofalas, as they are depicted in the 
Sünya-purüna, seem to be so many attendants on the priests 
and gate-keepers in the five directions of the Dharma temple; 
they open doors to the visitors and again shut them up. The 
association of the sun and the moon with the east and the 
west is well-known, and the association of Haniman with 
the south is also well-known through the stories of the Rámà- 
yana (Ceylon, which was the field of activity of Hanümàn 
being situated to the south of India). So the appointment of 
these three Kotálas in the three quarters is easily explicable. 
Guruda and Ulüka are well-known as the mounts of Visnu 
and Dharma-thakura respectively. As Hanüman, associated 
with the south, happens to be something like the mount of 
Rama-candra, it is perhaps by the law of association that the 
two other well-known mounts are placed in the other two 
quarters. In the Dharma-pija-vidhana, however, the Kotdlas 
or the guards are differentiated from the gate-keepers 
(Dvàári or Dvára-pála), who are again attended by four Pat- 
‘ras (attendants). The four gate-keepers in the four quarters 
(the fifth gate of void being omitted here) are, Jharjhari- 
:sundara (or Jharjharika) or Mahákala in the west, Jambhava 
‘ог Tiksna-damstrà in the south, Mahàkàya in the east, 
and Nandideva in the north; and the Pátras are Padihára, 
Haniiman, Damarasafii and Kamadeva respectively. We 
have somewhat detailed description of these Dodra-pdlas 
in the Dharma-püjà-vidhàna. 

The Panditas of the five ages are associated with differ- 
ent number of followers, different Aminis or Ghata-dasis 
who are female attendants on the Lord. The whole thing 
can be illustrated with the help of the following Chart (the 
discrepancies of the descriptions being neglected). 

This theory of the five Panditas, Kotdlas, Aminis, etc., 
is nothing but a popular adoption of the later Buddhist 
theory of the Pajica-tathdgatas, also known as the five Dhyani 
Buddhas.’ With the growth of the docetic conceptions in 
Mahayana Buddhism the five skandhas or elements began 
to have ontological significance and gradually gave rise 


t See an article by P. K. Mukherjee in the Bengali monthly Prasdsf, (1329 
B.S., No. I). 
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to the conception of five deities. In the Pañca-tathāgata- 
mudrü-vivarana of the Advaya-vajra-samgraha we find that 
the five Tathágatas are but the modes and modifications 
of the Dharma-kaya of the Vajrasattva. These five Tatha- 
gatas, though originally conceived as the five deities over 
the five skandhas, are later on regarded as the five presiding 
deities over the five gross elements (viz., earth, water, fire, 
air and ether) and the five senses (viz., senses of vision, 
taste, hearing, smell and touch). In later Buddhistic esoteric 
literature these deities are described with their Bodhisattvas, 
human Buddhas (Manusi Buddha), Sakti (female counter- 
part), mounts (vdhana), postures (mudra), crest, family 
(kula), bija-mantra etc. They are again associated with the 
five gross elements (pajica-bhilta), five kinds of sense percep- 
tion and the five sense organs. They are again located 
in the five places within the human body. We are giving 
achart overleaf of the whole thing, wherein the controversies 
over the details are ignored.' 

If we put side by side and compare the two charts, 
one illustrating the theory of the five Tathágatas, or the five 
Dhyáni Buddhas and. the other illustrating the theory of the 
five Panditas of the Dharma cult, no room will be left for 
doubting the fact that the latter is but a transformed version 
of the former. With the five Tathágatas and the five Papditas 
we may compare also the popular Islamic tradition of the 
five Pirs (or saints). It may also be cursorily noticed that 
the Kabir Panthis have the belief that the Sat Puruja (i.e. 
the Supreme Being) has four different messengers in the 
four ages, viz., Sat Sukrit in the Satya-yuga, Munin-darji in 
the Tretà, Karupümaya Rsi in the Dvapara and Kabir Saheb 
in the Kali. 

Already in the Hevajra-tantra we find that there are 
four corners and four gates or doors of the Mandala or 


Cakra (mystic diagram) of goddess Prajiia and four are the 


1 For a detailed study of the subject see an article Vajra and Vajrasattca by 
ied t writer in the Indian бен, Vol. VIII, No. I. See also арус. 
O. S., Chs. on Paiica-tathdgata- 


the presen: а 

samája (С. О. 5.), Advaye-oajro-sashgraha (G. O. 

mudrá-vivaraga, and. Paflcá-kára), Si -málà (G. O. S., Vol. II, pp. 445-46), 

Hose tnt, Palla Vis Samb К Тшту y D B. БАацдомуа, 
Northern Buddhi: y A. Getty. i hy by Dr. B. Bhat s 

EA 1-8, алк Introduction io Buddhist Esoterism by. Dr. B. Bhattácárya, Ch. 
ш. 
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Saktis in charge of the four gates; they are Gauri in the east, 
Cauri in the south, Vet&li in the west and Ghasmari in the 
north; there are other two gooddesses, viz., Bhiicari and 
Khecari in the downward (adhas) and upward (iirddhva) 
directions." These goddesses in the different directions 
are again said to be the presiding Saktis over the five sense- 
perceptions. Again the presiding Saktis over the five 
Skandhas are said to be Vajra, Gauri, Cauri, Vajra-yogini 
and Nairátmya-yogini respectively." These goddesses are 
placed in the different quarters. Without entering into 
the anomalous details it will be sufficient for us to note that 
the conception of the four gates or doors were already there 
in Tantric Buddhism. In the exoteric form of northern 
Buddhism we find the theory of the five Buddhas represented 
in the Buddhist Stüpas or Caityas of latter time, where one 
of the five Buddhas was given prominence to be the Lord 
Supreme and was placed in the centre and the other four 
were placed on the four gates or doors on the four sides. 
Such a scheme is to be found also in the sculptural represen- 
tation of the later Buddhist Stipas or Caityas. Esoterically, 
however, these Tathdgatas and also their Saktis are placed 
in the central, eastern, southern, western and northern direc- 


1 сайга püroar yathà katkilar hdrd-rddhahdra-sobhitam | 
catug-konarh kepad гиди эў}, анги | 
* * 


э ibe deat pürva-doàre tu sachsthità l | 


ena caurikà nihsrtà punah 
nih аа em 
pea naue шй 


и DM hl 
nihsrtya serge gat wen hora-rüpinil e! 
Hevajra tantra, M.S SPP 55(Б)-56(В). 
Cf.also  indre Jue gut инт vetàli vàrune diii 


ürddhve rice eat ecu, atoms ppt 
ex i4 Ms. P. 25(B). 
Sec also Sádhana-màla, (G. O. S.) Vol. n^ P s 
а уйре gauri samakhyátd fabde cauri prakirtità 
natal gandha-bhage ca rase ghasmari kirtitd || 
sparie ca bhücari khyátà ld Ehecort dharma-dhátutah 
Hevajra- a MS. P. 25(B). 
riipa-skandhe bhavet vajrd gaurt vedandyarit singta | 
sean court yogini senskire vara-yogini i 
vijidna-skandha-rüpena sthitá nairátmyá-vocini | ete, 
44, М5. Р. 15(А). 
Sec also Sadhana-mala, Vol. IT, p. 515. 
з Saüdhana-màlà, Vol. II, p. 444. 
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tions of the mystic diagram (Mandala) of secret practices. 
In latter times all these esoteric and exoteric traditions 
transformed themselves into the scheme of the five gates 
(including the void-gate) of the temple of Dharma, where 
the five Tathdgatas or the five Buddhas have become the 
five worshippers of lord Dharma in the five ages in the 
form of the five Papditas. 

The tradition that there are different deities presiding 
over the different quarters is, however, as old as the Vedas. 
Thus in the Atharva-veda we find that, of the Eastern 
quarter Agni is the overlord, black serpent is the defender, 
the Adityas are the arrows, and homage is paid to the over- 
lord, the defender and the arrows. Similarly, of the Southern 
quarter Indra is the overlord, cross-lined (serpent) defender, 
the Fathers the arrows; of the Western quarter Varuna 
is the overlord, the adder defender, food the arrows; of 
the Northern quarter Soma is the overlord, the constrictor 
defender and the thunder-bolt arrows, of the fixed quarter 
(dhruvà dik) Visnu is the overlord, the serpent with black- 
spotted neck defender, the plants the arrows; of the upward 
quarter Brhaspati is the overlord, white serpent defender and 
rain the arrows.’ 

It will be very interesting also to note, in connection with 
this Buddhist theory of the Pafica-tathdgatas and their Saktis 
and the corresponding theory of the five Panditas with the 
five Aminis as found in the Dharma cult, that this theory has 
its correspondence also with the Hindu Tantras. We have 
seen that the five Tathagatas, though originally said to be five 
deities over the five Skandhas, are associated with the five 
gross elements. These five elements have been represented 
in the Hindu Tantras by the five (out of the six) lotuses or 
plexuses, viz., Mülàádhára representing earth, Svadhisthina 
representing water, Manipura representing fire, Anàhata air 
and Visuddha ether. There are five presiding gods and five 
goddesses associated with these lotuses. The gods are, 
Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Is4na, and Mahadeva respectively ; 
and the goddesses associated with the lotuses are Dakini, 
Rakini, Lakini, Kakini and Sakini respectively. The bija- 


1 (3.27.-1-6). 
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mantras of the lotuses are lari, bam, ram, yam, and ham; the 
bija-mantras of the five Dhydni Buddhas are also almost exact- 
ly the same (i.e., l, b, r, y, and om). The first three gods 
associated with these lotuses are respectively of red, blue and 
vermilion colour, and the last two are white. The goddesses 
are of red, deep blue, dark-green, smoky and white colour. 

In the colour scheme, however, there is perfect corres- 
pondence between the Buddhist and the Dharmite tradi- 
tion; they have a faint resemblance with the colour scheme 
of the Tantras also. The five elements in the five plexuses, 
viz., earth, water, fire, air and sound are described in some 
of the texts as of yellow, white, red, smoky and blue colour 
respectively. Again we find in the Puranic literature that 
there was the tradition of God’s having four different 
colours in the four different ages. God was of white colour 
in the Satya-yuga, red colour in the Treté-yuga, yellow in the . 
Dovapara-yuga and black in the Kali-yuga.' Ripa-gosvami 
speaks of the colour scheme as white, red, dark-green and 
black? It may also be noted that in the Andgata-varisa (a 
Pali text describing the tradition of the advent of Maitreya, 
the future Buddha), there is the description of four gates in 
the capital city Ketumati and in the four gates there will be 
four Kalpa-trees of the blue, yellow, red and white colour? 
In the Chandogyo-panisat we find that of the four Vedas, 
the first, i.e., the Rg-reda is spoken of as of the colour of 
the white portion of the eye, and the second, i.e., the Sama- 
veda is spoken of as of the colour of the deep blue portion of 
the eye. Again, of the five material clemnts Tejas is 
described as red, water as white an earth as black.® Again, 
the nerves of the body have been described as secreting 
four kinds of liquids, which are of white, blue, yellow and 
red colour. 


1 dyan varnds frayo hyasya grhgalo! nxyugark tanuhl 

fuklo raktas tathd pita idénim kysnatam gatah || 
Bhagavata-purdna, (10. 8. 13). 

2 kathyate varna-ndmabhydrh suklah e harih i 

rakta-fyáma-kramát krsnas tretyár dodpare kalau || 
rhu-bhdgavata-mrta of Riipa-gosvami. 
3 Vide verses (10-20). 
4C , (1. 7. 4). 
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About the colour of the different articles associated with 
the worship of Dharma in the five gates, it will be seen that 
the articles associated with the western gate, which in its turn 
is associated with Setai Pandita, are all white in colour; 
similar is the colour scheme of the articles associated with 
the other gates. Again, as for the metal of the articles it 
may be noticed that the articles associated with western 
gate, which is again connected with the Satya-yuga or the 
golden age, are all made up of gold; those of the southern 
gate, associated with thesilver age, are all of silver; those 
of the eastern gate, associated with the copper age, are all of 
copper, those of the northern gate, associated with the iron 
age, are spoken of as made up of some lead metal, or, bell- 
metal, stone and brass; and those of the fifth gate, associated 
with the void age or the age to come, arc all of diamond. 
The tradition of Gosāñi Pandita of the age to come (Andgata- 
yuga) may possibly have something to do with the tradition 
of advent of the future Buddha Maitreya in the Andgata 
age, as it is described in the Pali text Andgata-varisa. 





CnuaPrER XIV 


COSMOGONICAL AND COSMOLOGICAL 
THEORIES IN OLD AND MEDIEVAL 
VERNACULAR LITERATURES 


(1) A brief Exposition of the Theories 

In the old and medieval vernaculars of India we find 
various theories about cosmogony and cosmology. In spite 
of the differences in details, there is a general similarity in 
the description. When we shall analyse the ideas found in 
these theories we shall find that here also, as in other cases, 
there is a great jumbling of ideas received from various sour- 
cesof Indian philosophy, theology and mythology. Of all the 
descriptions found in the vernaculars, the descriptions con- 
tained in the literature of the Dharma cult of Bengal seem to 
be the most detailed and important, and we shall presently 
see that all the other descriptions found in other types of 
literature present a striking similarity with the descriptions 
found in the literature of the Dharma cult. Though the 
accounts given in the vernaculars are often extremely con- 
fused in nature, we must first of all attempt a very brief 
exposition of these cognate theories and our next and more 
important task will be to analyse them and to affiliate 
the constituent elements to the older thoughts and 
beliefs.’ 

In the Sünya-purána we find that in the beginning there 
was nothing,—neither any linear mark, nor any form, nor 
any colour, nor any trace of anything; there was neither the 
sun nor the moon, nor the day nor the night. There was 
neither water, nor earth, nor the sky, nor the mountains. The 
universe was not,—neither was anything mobile or immo- 
bile, nor were the temples, nor the gods in them,—there 
were only all-pervading darkness and haze (dhundhukara)— 
and in the infinite vacuum the Lord alone was moving in 


1 In this connection see introduction to the Sinya-purdpa (edited by Mr. 
G. Banerjee) by Dr. Shahidullah and Mr. B. Chatterjee. 
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the great void having nothing but void as his support. 
And in his absolute loneliness the Lord was thinking of 
creating something, and out of the great vacuum there 
came out the vital air of the Lord, from which came in- 
halation and exhalation; from these again proceeded great 
compassion and from that all the principles of illusion. Then 
there came out a bubble of water on which the Lord made 
his seat, but the bubble could not withstand the pressure of 
the Lord and burst into pieces leaving the Lord once more 
jn the vacuum. Then the Lord sat fixed in the vacuum 
and in and through his compassion another personality 
of the name of Nirafijana came out of him. The latter, 
however, had no hands and legs,—neither had he any father 
and mother, nor was he born of the seed and the ovum, 
nor had he any other companion in the great void. This 
Мігайјапа ог Dharma then sat on the seat of compassion 
and passed full fourteen ages in the meditation on the 
Great (bambha-jana). After fourteen ages of meditation 
Nirafijana yawned and from his high breath came out the 
bird Ullüka. The bird began to flee away from the Lord 
who was calling it from behind; but Ullüka got tired in the 
infinite void and came back to the Lord. The Lord then 
took compassion on Ullüka and made his seat on the back of 
the bird and once more passed fourteen years in meditation. 
In the meantime Ullüka became much fatigued with 
hunger and thirst and asked for some drink from the Lord. 
The Lord gave a little quantity of fluid from his mouth 
to the bird to drink. Ullüka drank the fluid, but some 
portion of it fell outside in the void and water came out 
of it, and both the Lord and his mount were floating on water. 
But in the heaving water both of them were being tossed 
roughly and a feather dropped from the body of the bird 
and the feather became a swan. The. Lord then proposed 
to have some rest on the back of the swan, and the latter 
agreed, and the Lord once more passed several ages on the 
back of the swan. But the swan also got tired and flew 
away in the void leaving the Lord in water. The Lord then 
touched water with his lotus-like hand, whereby a tortoise 
came to being, and the Lord passed several ages in medita- 
tion on its back. The tortoise also got tired and flew away 
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leaving the Lord and Ullüka on water. Ullüka then 
advised the Lord to create the world in water. With the 
instructions of Ullüka the Lord cast off on water his golden 
sacred-thread, which instantaneously became the serpent : 
Vàsuki of thousand fangs. Then the Lord accumulated a 
little quantity of dusty substance from his nail and placed 
it in the form of the world on the head of the serpent Vasuki. 
"The Lord then went out with the Ullüka to visit the world 
and the world was increasing with the speed of the Lord. 
By roaming about in the world the Lord became tired and 
began to perspire and from the sweat of his body was 
produced the Adya-Sakti (the primordial energy). The 
Lord built a house for her and placed her there and after 
creating the river Ballukà engaged himself in meditation 
once more for fourteen ages. In the meantime Adya- 
Sakti grew young and from her youthful desires proceeded 
forth Kama (Cupid) who was sent by Adya to the Lord. 
Kama went to the Lord, aimed his arrow at him and the 
Lord was disturbed. The Lord came to know everything 
from Ullika and put Kama in an earthen pot апа Ката 
became transformed into poison. Adya, after some time, 
became unable to bear the burden of her youth and attemp- 
ted to commit suicide by swallowing the contents of the 
carthen pot; but to her astonishment she became pregnant 
thereby. Three gods were then born to Adyà, viz., Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva. Just afer their birth all the three went 
out for penance and meditation, and the Lord also went 
to test them in the form of a corpse flowing on water. 
Brahma could not recognise the Lord in disguise, Visnu 
also could not recognise him; it was only Siva, who could 
recognise the Lord. The Lord became pleased with Siva, 
and granted him three eyes (for all the three brothers were 
born blind). Subsequently at the request of Siva the 
other two brothers, viz., Brahma and Visnu also received 
eye-sight with the sprinkling of the fluid from the mouth 
of the Lord. All the three brothers then went back to 
Adya, where they were entrusted by the Lord with the 
task of creation. Adya-Sakti was asked to be the wife of 
Siva and to help him in the work of creation. Thus after 
,entrusting the whole task of creation, preservation and 
destruction to the triad the Lord once more went to 
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the void and remained for ever seated on his mount 
Ullüka.' 

The fragmentary accounts of cosmogony found in the 
Dharma-püjü-vidhüna also tally with. those found in the 
Sünya-purána ; the only difference is that Dharma Nirafijana 
came out of the formless absolute Lord in the form of a 
luminous body in the void and was asked to create the uni- 
verse with his three qualities (gunas), viz., sattva, rajas and 
tamas, personified as the triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva.? 

In the Dharma-mangalas detailed accounts of cosmogony 
are found which, though slightly different in details, are 
substantially the same as found in the Si iy1-purána. Thus 
almost a similar account of cosmology is found in the 
Dharma-mangala of Sahadev Cakravarti? The account 
given in the Dharma-mangala of Sité-ram Das also tallies 
with the account of the Sünya-purüna almost verbatim; 
the only important deviation is that after the world was 
created Dharma himself assumed the form of a charming: 
damsel and was then himself in union with her. Through 
their union three gods of the nature of the three gunas were 
born to them.* В 

In the Anádi-maügala of Ramdas Adak? we find that 
Mahāmāyā was produced from the left side of Dharma. 
Mahamaya or Adya-Sakti attained her youth, Dharma 
proposed to Ullüka that as Ádyà was produced from the 
left part of his body, she should be the wife of the Lord. 
The proposal appeared obnoxiously repulsive to Adya, who 
tried to flee away in all the directions; but at last she had 
to give way and the marriage took place in the void 
through the mediation of Ullüka. Then follows the birth 
of the triad and the story of Dharma's disguise to test them. 
Here also it was Siva, who could recognise the Lord, and 
the propitiated Lord entrusted Siva with the charge of 
creation. But Siva, with the preponderance of tamas in 
him, created the Yaksas, Raksas, ghosts, genii, demons and 


туа-фигдра, Siaf-patana, р. 1-42. In this conection aos see the introduc-- 
ton io the Süge juniva by idullah and Mr. B. K. Chatterjee, 


ferina, р. A^ 7201-202. 
з рит B.S.P.P., B.S. 


+ От. af snacks Das, крала раи, МЗ. C. U. No. 2469), p. 3(A). 
5 Edited by Mr. B. К. Chatterjee, Sáhitya- RA No. Ф. e 
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many such other horrible beings. The Lord then put a 
check to Siva and asked Brahma to take the charge of 
creation. The Lord himself assumed the form of a bear 
and brought for him (Brahma) the earth, which lay hidden 
in the netherland. Then follows the theory of the self- 
originated Brahma and the Manus, the Ditis and the Aditis, 
etc., as it is found in the Puràánic literature. In Ghana- 
ràma we find that in the primordial void and darkness the 
formless supreme Lord first revealed himself in a form which 
contained the potency of all creation. The Lord desired 
to create and from his desire for creation was born Prakrti 
in the form of the most beautiful and charming woman,— 
and the mind of the Lord was disturbed at the sight of her 
beauty, and through the distruhance in his mind Prakrti 
was infused with the three gunas from which again were 
born the three gods, Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Then 
follows the story of their penance and their test by Dharma 
in the guise of acorpse. Here also, as in the case of Ramdas’s 
account, Siva, who was first entrusted with the charge 
of creation, created all sorts of horrible beings and then 
the charge was transferred from him to Brahma. From 
Prajapati Brahma was first produced Aharkara (egohood), 
from Ahaükára proceeded the five elements and then the 
four sons of Brahma (viz., Sanaka, Sananda, Sanat-kumara 
and Santana) and so on as in the popular Puranic accounts.” 
According to the account given by Manik Ganguli the triad 
with the essence of the gunas was produced from the union of 
the Lord and Sakti and for the triad Sakti again divided her- 
self into three goddesses, viz., Brahmani, Vaisnavi and Saivi. 
Then follows the test of the triad. Here we find that all 
the three gods could recognise the Lord and did welcome 
him warmly and humbly and the Lord, pleased with the 
triad, entrusted them with the charge of creation, preser- 
vation and destruction. The three Saktis, viz., Brahmani, 
Vaisnavi and Saivi were then united with Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva and the triad with their Saktis created the mani- 
fold universe. The account given by Narasithha Vasu in 
1 Vids Ankéi-molpala of Ramadas Adak, pp. 7-10. 


2 See Dhm. of Ghana-rima, Sthapend-pdla, pp. 5-7. 
3 Dhm, of Manik Gaaguli, pp. 9-11. 
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his Dharmayana comes closer to the Satikhya view of 
cosmology. From the desire of the Lord for creation in the 
primordial void Prakrti was born in the form of a beautiful 
woman, and from the union of Prakrti and the Lord was born 
ason of the name of Maharita (i.e., mahat) and from Mahartta 
came three Ahamkaras of the nature of three gunas, and from 
them were born the triad." Then follows the story of the 
test of the triad and Siva was entrusted with the charge 
of creation. But in actual creation we find the Purànic 
story that the Lord with his mysterious Maya (i.e. prin- 
ciple of creative illustion) slept on the snake Ananta and 
from the lotus of his navel proceeded Brahma, who was 
always thinking of creation.* Brahma had four sons proceed- 
ing from his desire (mdnasa-putra), viz., Sanaka, Sanátana, 
Sananda and Sanat-kumára. And then came the theory of 
the Manus, Diti, Aditi and others just as in the Puranas. 

In the Gajana songs of West Bengal and East Bengal we 
find the same conception of cosmogony. In the verses 
collected by Mr. Haridas Palit in his book Adyer Gambhira we 
find that in the beginning there was nothing and the Lord 
(Gosdiii) was in the form of the void in the boundless void.* 
Then there was water and the Lord was floating (?) in 
his void-form.* He then ordered a crab to sink down 
and to bring earth from the bottom,—and the crab brought 
earth for the Lord. According to one version® the Lord 
made the world with a portion of earth brought by the 
crab and the world was then placed on the back of a tortoise. 
According to another version the earth, brought by the 
crab was of the nature of gold and from it there was an 
egg and that egg burst into two (one half becoming the 
earth and the other half the sky?) and the triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva then created the world.® 

In the fragmentary verses, which the present writer 


1 mahartta haite haila ahaükàür tin] 
sarita raja tāmasa trigun bhirnna bhin || 
sarita rūpe birsna rāpa karilā äiray 1 
rajaguna sthiti-kartā brahmār tanay || 
siv tama-gune даба МЫ ане nds1 
tamasa gunete y ds || 
Dharmayapa ты, Vol L., MS. (C.U. 3224), p. 7(B). 
2 Ibid, MS. pp. 9(A)-9(B). 3 p. 19. 
4 Ibid, p. 24. 5 Ibid, p. 19. 5 Ibid, pp. 24-25. 
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collected from the district of Bakergunge in East Bengal, 
and which are sung on the occasion of the .Vila-püjà at 
the end of the month of Caitra similar cosmogonical ideas 
are found. In one verse we find,— In the beginning there 
was neither any cause, nor reason, nor the sky; neither was 
there water nor earth; neither the within, nor the without, 
and the Lord was all alone. The Lord then perspired and 
from his sweat was created the universe.’ In another song 
we find that Dharma-raja, after travelling long on his mount, 
perspired and from his sweat a phantom was produced 
and the phantom became magically transformed into a 
girl; she stood before the Lord and the Lord got enamoured 
with her; she, however, began to flée in the western direc- 
tion to escape his hands and rebuked the shameless father 
who was mad after his own daughter; but the Lord paid 
no heed to her words and pursued her madly.* 

In connection with the travelling of Siva as a mendicant 
in the market-place (bajár-sannyása), which is also included 
in the ceremonies on occasion of the Nila-pija, we find the 
following verse:—‘‘Void was the market place, the earth was 
not,—Sannydsins (those that have renounced the world), 
Tapasvins (those who practise penances) and Ryis (sages) 
there were none; neither was the day, nor the night. How 
was the Lord at that time? All the existent was void, the 
non-existent was also void and the Lord of void was of the 
body of void; the earth with the seven islands was immersed 
in water in the void. What was the state of the Lord at that 
time? He was of the form of an egg. There was no earth, 
and the boar brought it with the help of his teeth. Lord 
Siva then created the earth with the dusty substance of 


1 hetu buddhi nā chila gagan-mandal | 


mabe .carma gharme bhijilal 
сМ) 
ei-rüpa srsfi haila bifcambhar || 
2 üila re т uldse еп cadiya 1 
uldse rase fyiga ghámilal — 
5 аска ple or 1 
piche ackila 
124 Sep: itta dharan nà yàyl 
ike kanyá dhàoyaiyd ydy I 
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his body. ? There is also mention of Nila and Anila i in the 
verses in a rather unmeaning and confused manner.' 

In the Candi-mangalas of Bengal we find almost a similar 
conception of cosmogony and cosmology. In the Candi- 
mangala of Manik Datta, who flourished in or before the 
fifteenth century, we find a confused echo of the cosmo- 
gonical theory found in the Süzya-purüpa^ In the Candi- 
mangala of Mukundaram Cakravarti (of the sixteenth 
century) we find that the primordial Lord (Adi-deva) 
was thinking of creation in the void, and when he was 
thus pondering on, Prakrti came out of his body, and 
Prakrti, who was the manifestation of the power (Sakti) 
of the Adi-deva, was ‘called the Adi-devi. The Lord in- 
fused his energy in Prakrti and thereby a son of the name 
of Mahan (i.e. Mahat) was born to them; the son of Mahat 
was Ahamkdra and from Ahamkdra were born the five 
(elements), viz., earth, water, fire, air and ether. Again 
one Lord became three (the Triad) according to the gunas. 
Of the Triad Brahma had four sons born of his desire 
(manasa-putra), but all the four went away for penance 
leaving behind the phenomenal world. Brahma, however, 
got angry and from his anger was born Rudra, who was 
given six female companions (viz. Dhrti, Vrddhi, Тї, Уай, 
Siva and Anim) and was ordered to create the creatures. 
Siva began to create horrible creatures and was at once 
stopped by Brahma. For the purpose of creation Brahma 

- roy 1 D Aee ner 


dona re bhai fiver madar (?) 1 
— gosürhi keman avatar || 


^ op prit toma tio mri 


Sona re bhai sicer mádár 

takhane dchila gosirii оой 1 
hari giri parcat nà chila mátil 
barüha diniya tay e kat j| 

€ dir pásara арапа і 

aser mayalà diyá kare prihict aas [i 
nile Gehild gosari anie sutl 

nile dchild gosárhi keman adbhut || 

nile child gosárii kabhu nahe jüni | 

ek ek kaliká (?) diya secila жойи ll 
тайн сайа dhariyd phelilam 
sthir nà kaite fal-mal kare || 
deo deo basumdtd more deo bar 
bachare bachare haio bálür agrasar || 

2 See B.S.P.P., 1317; also Vaiga-sahitya-pdricaya, Part I, pp. 300-301. 
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then divided his body into two parts, one as the female and 
the other as the male (the latter being named as Svayam- 
bhuva Manu). This latter was then requested by Brahma to 
create progeny, but Svayambhuva Manu wanted land 
where the created beings might have their abode. At this 
Brahma became perturbed and from his nostril came out 
the boar who went to the netherland and brought back on 
his long teeth the earth that lay hidden there; and then 
creation began as it is described in the Puránas.' The 
account given in the Capdi-marigala of Miadhavacarya, 
though substantially the same as described above, shows a 
greater amount of confusion of ideas. Here the Devi was 
created from the breath of the Lord and Brahma was 
born in the navel. Of the triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, 
the Devi was given to the last for creation. In the Annada- 
matigala of Bharata-candra also we find a similar account. 
The Bisahari Padmé-purdna of Jivan Maitra also contains a 
cosmogonical account of the same nature.” 

The cosmogonical ideas of the literature of the Nath 
cult of Bengal also resemble to a great extent the ideas 
described above. According to the accounts given in the 
Anüdi-purána or Anádi-caritra, the Hada-mala-grantha, the 
Togi-tantra-kalà etc.,? Alek-natha (the incomprehensible 
one) or Nirafijana Gosarhi created Anadi Dharma-natha 
and from the liquid of the mouth of the former there was 
water on which Anddi-natha made his seat. Then Alek- 
natha created goddess Kaketuka from the energy of his 
own body, and she was put to death under the pressure of 
the feet of Anadi. Adi-devi, or goddess Kaketuki was 
then revived through the grace of the Lord and he instruct- 
ей Апаа: to create the beings in union with Adi. Then 
the creation began. The serpent Vasuki was created and 
was placed in the netherland and on the fang of it was 
placed the earth of a triangular shape. Then from the 
fist of Dharma were born the triad, who were deaf an d 


! Kavi-katkana Candi by Mukundaram. 
1818 а Baagalé Puthir Divinae, by Har Gop&l Das Kundu, B.S.P.P., B.S, 
ol. 3, p. 162. 
3 Vide ‘Natha-dharme Srjfitattea by Raj-mohan Nath, B.S.P.P., B.S. 1331, 
2. 
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dumb. Then follows a somewhat different version of the 
test of the triad. 

Goraksa-vijaya contains a cosmogonical account, which, 
in spite of slight differences, presents on the whole the same 
view as described above. In the beginning there was only 
the Karatár and nothing else. The Катаїйт himself was 
—it was the potentiality in him that made 


not self-conscious, 
him self-conscious in the process of manifestation. His 
lf-consciousness and the 


manifested form followed his sel 
principle of change and transformation followed from his 


manifestation in a form.’ And then there was the desire 
of the Lord to create the world and for the purpose he 
produced Dharma Nirafijana. Dharma was first in a 
slumbering state, and when he became awakened he found 
some shadowy entity by his side, who was none but Adya 
(ie, Adya Sakti). The Lord attempted to capture her, but 
she tried to escape. She was then captured by force and 
through the union of the Lord and the Adya the sun, the 
moon, the earth and the stars were produced. From the 
Hurhkára of the Lord was born Brahma and from his mouth 
was Visnu. Through the mutual attraction and affection 
of Adi and Anadi (Adi represents Sakti who has a beginning 
and Anàdi represents the beginningless principle) there was. 
sweat and soul, the ego, the four Vedas and fourteen scrip- 
tures; water and earth and all the other beings were pro- 
duced from this sweat.’ From the different parts of the 
body of Anadya emanated Siva and Gauri (who is the 
mother of the universe) and all the other Siddhas. The 
Lord then proposed that some one of them (i.e., either Siva, 
or any of the Siddhas) should accept Gauri as his wife. At 
this proposal all bent their head out of shame. The Lord 
then ordered Siva to accept Gauri, who (as Anàdya told) 
was butone with Siva in her ultimate nature. In accordance 
with the decree of the Lord, Hara and Gauri came down 
on earth and they were accompanied by the Siddhas. In 
his discussion with Adya, Anadya says that he, as the ulti- 
mate reality, has an unchanging permanent nature of his 


1 -vijaya, edited by Munsi Abdul Karim. 


Goraksa 
Sahitya-parigat Series No. 4, p. 1. Also see Appendix of the text, pp. 4-5. 
2 Goraksa-vijaya, Appendix (ka), alternative readings from MS. МР5, р.1. 
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own, which is unspeakable, and in that unchanging ultimate 
nature he remains pervading the whole cosmos in his 
formless form. As there is the tree from the seed and the 
seed in the tree, so is the creation form Anadya and Anadya 
in creation. As cream is produced by the churning of milk, 
as fire is produced through the rubbing of two logs of wood, 
so also is the creation. As there is the cycle of the night of 
the new moon and of the full moon, so there is the process of 
creation and dissolution. A similar view of cosmogony is 
found in the Gopi-candrer Sannyas by Sukur Mahammad .* 

In some of the Vaisnava Sahajiyà texts also we find a 
similar theory of cosmology, more confusedly mixed up with 
Vaisnava theology and mythology.* 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in course of 
the religious discussion that took place between a Portuguese 
Christian Missionary on the one hand and an orthodox 
Brahmin on the other in the Brahman-Romankyathalik- 
samwad, of Don Antonio we find ideas of cosmogony and 
cosmology strikingly similar even in details to the ideas 
found in the descriptions of the texts belonging to the 
Dharma cult, Candi cult and the Nath cult. This fact 
clearly indicates that the ideas of cosmogony and cosmology 
described above are neither provincial nor sectarian in 
nature; on the other hand they represent the general ideas 
infiltrated in the mind of the masses. 

The cosmogonical ideas and description found in the 
literature of some other vernaculars of India also bear 
striking resemblance to those found in Bengali. The 
cosmogonical descriptions found in the Vaisnava litera- 
ture of Orissa of the sixteenth century are almost the 
same as found in the Dharma-mangala literature of Bengal. 
As the point has been discussed and demonstrated in the 
work Modern Buddhism and its Followers in Orissa by N. N. Bose, 
we need not repeat it here. 

The description of the primordial nihil and of the absolute 
Lord existing all alone in the void is also found in the poems 

+ С. О. Уо]. П, pp. 441-444. 

2 Vide Agama Grantha (edi ited by Mr. M. M. Bose, C. U.). Cf. also the 
Vaignava text Goloka-samhitd, vide B.S.P.P. 1309. 


В. 
3 Edited by Dr. S. №. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., D. bi. and published by the 
University of Calcutta. 
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of the Santa poets of Hindi literature. Thus Kabir says,— 

When there was no air, and no water, 

then who created the universe? 

Then was no bud, no flower, 

then no womb and no generation. 

Then was no learning, no Veda, 

then no word, no taste. 

Then was no body, no dweller, 

no regions below, no earth, no sky, no heaven. 

Then was no Guru, no chela, no fathomable and 

unfathomable, 

no worship of Sagun and Nirgun, no two paths. 
The creation is due to the activities of Nirañjana, and in the 
beginning he alone was, and there was nothing else.” 

In the Ad-mangal of Kabir and in his Ramainis we find 
that in the beginning was the Almighty One (Samaratha)— 
and there was no second to the Lord. There first came 
consciousness within himself and then proceeded the desire 
for creation, and six Brahmas were created. The six failed 
in their task of creation and a seventh was produced by the 
Lord—and his name was Niraüjana. Nirafijana wanted 
a bija-kheta (a field to sow in) for procreation and the Lord 
created a woman for him and the woman had to be the 
wife of Niraüjana against her will. This woman is none 
but Máyé. Through the union of Niraiijana and Maya 
three sons of the nature of the three gunas were born, they 
were Brahmà, Visnu and Mahe$vara.? 

Dadi also says that Niraüjana is never associated with 
anything else;—water and earth, the static and the dynamic 
—the earth and the sky, the sun and the moon, water and 
air, day and night, heat and cold, hunger and thirst— 
nothing can touch him—nothing can beassociated with him.* 

Sundar-das also says that in the beginning Nirafijana 
made out of his own self the five principles (pafiza-lattva) 


2 Kaba hg ie е БЕ 
t as X. 162, Padkvalt,21 
“Gate ido, » Ranaie, No. 6, EE MXN 
Kalir-dàr, Riw&th edition; also TÀe Bi 
by Rev. Shah p pp. 41-4: Wa Ts 
Cf. also: Ramaini No. 1, ince edition; also Ramainis, No. 2, 3. 
Side dathology of D ‘Dadi, edited by Mr. K. Sen, p. 590. 
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of the material elements and also the three gunas. From 
rajas was Brahma, from sattva was Visnu and from tamas 
was Sankara, and the three gods had Satya-loka. Vaikuntha 
and Kailasa as their respective abode. Three goddesses, viz., 
Brahmani, Thakurani and Bhavani were then associated 
with them. From the triad, in association with their Saktis, 
proceeded the universe with all its diversities.’ As it 
appears from the glimpses that are found in his works, 
Tulsi-das also had a cognate cosmogonical view. The 
cosmos is produced from the Méaya of the Lord and the 
Maya is conceived as the Àdi-sakti. 


(ii) Analysis of the ideas of Cosmogony and Cosmology 
found in the Vernacular Literature 

Let us now proceed with the task of analysing and 
examining the accounts found in the vernaculars and let us 
also see how far the ideas can be traced back to older 
theorics, legends and myths. There is a marked tendency 
among some scholars to hold thatthe cosmogonical and the 
cosmological views discussed above are Buddhistic in origin. 
If we proceed on in a critical way we shall see that there is 
no distinctive nature of the views found in the vernaculars. 
As we have said, here there is but a popular and confused 
mixture of the cosmogonical and cosmological ideas found in 
the Vedic literature, in the Upanisads, the Satnkhya system, 
in the Purànic literature, in the Hindu Tantras and in 
the later phase of Mahāyāna Buddhism mainly expressed 
through the various Buddhist Tantras. Yet, if any character 
is to be given to them, it will be more correct to say 
that they are essentially Hindu; and even the Buddhistic 
elements are introduced in their Hinduised form. 


t See the chapter on Guna Utpatti Nisárni—Sundar-granthdoali, edited by 
Purohita Harinar’yana Sarma, pp. 205-207, 

Also Gf. the chapter on Ramdstaka, Ibid, pp. 159-161. 
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Ga ke bal birartci hari tel pélata syjata harata dasa-sisé || — 
Sundara-kinda. Nagari-pracirini edition, 
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(A) The Primordial Nihil 

Among the various accounts given in the vernaculars the 
first point to note is that in the beginning there was nothing, 
and the ultimate Being was floating as the Formless Onein 
the infinite vacuum. The whole universe was then created 
by him from nothing. Or we shall find that there was the 
primordial darkness and water and the Lord was there in his 
formless existence. This idea is, however, to be met with 
first in the Rg-veda. There we find,— 

“At that time there was neither the aught, nor the 
naught, neither the earth nor heaven above. What was there 
to cover all? Wherein was the abode of all? Was there 
water deep and fathomless? 

“No death was then, nor immortality, no distinction 
between day and night. The One alone breathed without 
any air,—nothing existed other than that One. 

"In the beginning there was darkness shrouded in dark- 
ness, indistinct was all—and water was everywhere. The 
All-pervading One was covered with all the non-existent, 
and through the Tapas or the divine effort arose the 
“Опе',”! р 

The same idea is variously described in the Upanisadic 
literature. In the Svetdsvataropanisat we find, “When there 
was neither darkness, nor day, nor night,—ncither the 
existent nor the non-existent—there was only the All-good 
One (Siva); He was changeless, He was the Adorable, He 
was the creator,—and from Him proceeded eternal enlighten- 
ment." In the Taittiriyopanisat it is said that the non- 
existent (Asat) was in the beginning and from the Asat arose 
the Sat and the Sat produced its own self by itself. The 
Aitareyopanisat says that in the beginning was the self 
(Atma) alone and nothing else; it observed itself (tad aiksata) 
and the beings were produced thereby. Again we find that 
in the beginning was the Asat alone, and from the Asat 
arose the Sat and the Sat was one and without a second 


? (10. 129, 1-3). Cf., also,—devándrh yuge prathame'satah sad ajdyata 


10.72.3). 
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in the beginning. The Sat desired that it would be many and 
energy (tejas) arose from it; from tejas was water (ap) and 
from 4$ was produced gross matter (anna).' The Brhad- 
Granyaka says that the Brahman was alone in the beginning 
and from Him arose all gods and the universe in all its 
varieties.* Again it is sometimes said that water alone 
was in the beginning,—from water arose Satya, from Satya 
arose the Brahman, from the Brahman Prajapati (the lord 
or the creator of the beings) and from the Prajapati were 
the gods.* Again we find that water was in the beginning 
and therein was born Prajapati in the lotus-leaf. He desired 
to create the universe and the universe gradually proceeded 
from his desire.* The conception of the primordial water 
is as old as the Vedas* and is very popular so far as the 
Puràánic literature of India is concerned. A very popular 
conception found in the Purdnic literature (and the con- 
ception is very old indeed) is that the Supreme Lord was 
floating in the primordial water and hence is the name 
JVárdyana for him.® In later Vaisnava literature we fre- 
quently find the Lord sleeping on the surface of the sca. 
This primordial water has often been philosophised as the 
water of original cause-potency (kérana-vdri). With the 
account given by Manik Datta in his Candi-mangala that the 
Lord was floating on the surface of the primordial water 
with a lotus-leaf as his support, we may compare the follow- 
ing account given in the Sukla-yajur-veda,—‘‘In the beginning 
was water and only water; and Prajàpati transformed 
him into air and accepted a Puskara-leaf as his support; 
but he was tossing and tossing etc."? As for the account 
given in many of the Maügala-kávyas that the Lord brought 
to the surface of water the earth, submerged in water, in 


Chand: 6.2). 
: a6. gy. Sio Miren » (1.1). 
-äri ‚ (5.5.1). 
à ае бана, (1.1.3), Taittiriya Sarhkità, (7.1.5), Brhad-jabalopanisat, 
(1.1.). : 
devā adak salile susarhraddhā 1 

pales 107046). of. also Ibid, (10.851, 5 5-6), (10.121.7), (10.190. 1-3); also 
infra, p- 377, __ i ; 

ici p je pum mm rm tena nárdyanah smrtak || Manu-sarihita, (1.10). 

The same verse occurs in many Puránic texts. 
7 (5.5.6.4), (5.5.7.5). 
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the form of a boar, we may refer to the similar description 
found in the Sukla-yajur-veda.' 


(B) The Conception of Nirafijana—a replica of 
Prajapati Brahma 

In the next place we find that the Supreme Being in his 
state of the Absolute is not the creator of the universe. He 
produced Dharma or Nirafijana, from whom proceeded the 
universe, and all the vernacular poets are unanimous on the 
point. This idea also has its origin in the Vedic and the 
Upanisadic literature. The absolute reality in its unqualified 
qualitiless form is not the creator of the universe, for the 
Absolute is neither the Ens, nor the non-Ens,—neither 
existent, nor non-existent. The creator of the universe is, 
however, Prajápati, or Brahma or the Vigva-karma as he has 
variously been conceived in the Vedic and Upanisadic 
literature. This Prajipati or Brahma, though often described 
as the most supreme of all the gods, the god of the gods, is 
never the same as the Absolute Brahman. In the Vedic 
literature we find that the vast universal process could not 
be explained with reference to the well-known gods; there 
was, therefore, naturally the tendency to conceive of a 
greater god, who represents no particular aspect or force of 
nature, but an unified conception representing something 
like the totality of the forces acting behind the universal 
process. He is the Hiranya-garbha—the first radiant mani- 
festation of the Supreme Unmanifest,—as the personi- 
fication of the creative impulse and the creative force of 
the Unmanifest. It is said in the Rg-veda (10.121) that the 
Hiranya-garbha arose in the beginning; he as the lord of 
all the existent; he was the lord of the earth and the sky 
and he vested all creatures with life and breath; the gods 
do not dare disobey him, he is the god of the gods. In the 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and the Upanisads we find ample 
references to this Prajapati Brahma, also spoken of as the 
Hiranya-garbha, who was the first created,—the first being, — 
the first born of all the gods. In the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads we always find Prajapati Brahma performing 

1 (7.7, 1.5). 
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penance for the purpose of creation. Sometimes it is said 
that Brahma was born in the primordial water. The eptihet 
Hiranya-garbha, applied to Brahma, points to the fact that 
he was born of a golden egg supposed to have been formed 
out of the seed deposited in the water when they were 
produced as the first creation of the Supreme Lord. In 
the Satapatha-brahmana (XI. I, 6. 1-11) we find that 
Prajápati was born of a golden egg, which was produced 
by primordial water through penance. Thus it is said,— 
"In the beginning there existed here nothing but water, 
a sea of water. These water desired to propagate their 
kind. They tortured themselves, they mortified them- 
selves. And when they had mortified themselves a golden 
egg originated in them. The year did not yet exist at that 
time; but as long as the duration of a year, this golden 
egg swam about. After a year a man arose out of it; that 
was Prajápati."' In the Chándogya-upanisat it is said that 
in the beginning was the Asat; from the Asat there was the 
Sat and from the Sat originated an egg. After one year the 
egg split up into two and from the golden protion was created 
the region above and from the silver portion the earth 
below. We find somewhat detailed description of this 
Hiranya-garbha Brahma also in the Manu-sarmthita. There it 
is said that once this universe was shrouded in darkness and 
everything was imperceptible, indistinct—beyond all under- 
standing and all kinds of intellectual comprehension—as if in 
deep sleep. Then the Self-existent Unmanifest Lord, with 
an impulse towards creation, manifested Himself in His 
radiant form, and that Incomprehensible All-pervading One 
created Himself in a form. With a view to create various 
kinds of beings from His own body He first created water 
and deposited His seed in it. The seed in the water trans- 
formed itself into a resplendent egg, from which was born 
Brahma, the grand-father of all the worlds (sarva-loka- 
pitümaha). The first person, created by the unmanifest 
cause-potency, which is eternal and is of the nature of both 


x A History of Indian Literature, by Winternitz, p. 223. 
2 Chándogya— (3.19). 
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Ens and non-Ens, is called Brahma.' Brahma livedin that 
egg for full one year and after that broke it into two parts 
through the force of meditation; with the upper part of the 
egg he made heaven and with the lower part he made the 
earth, and in between the two regions was created the sky 
and the eight quarters, etc. Then follows the creation from 
Brahma, which of course, was in the line of the Sathkhya 
cosmology.’ In the vernaculars we find occasional references 
to this egg; and from what is discussed above about the 
nature and function of Prajapati Brahmi, it will be very clear 
to see that the conception of Nirajfijana, as we find variously 
described in the vernacular literatures, is nothing but a very 
popular representation of the older conception of Prajapati 
Brahma. 

We think, it will not be far wideof the mark to recall in 
this connection the Vedàntic conception of the two aspects 
of the ultimate reality or the Brahman, the unqualified in- 
active absolute aspect, which can only be negatively describ- 
ed; the other aspect is the qualified active aspect which 
has been described asthe Isvara. The Absolute is in no way 
related to this illusory world; it is the švara, as associated 
with Maya (nescience), that is responsible for the creation 
of this illusory world. 


(C) The Primordial Goddess 


The next point to notice is that lord Nirafijana, who 
personified the creative impulse of the Absolute, desired to 
create the universe and from the desire emanated the 
primordial goddess, who is called Adya or Adya-Sakti or 
Prakrti or simply the Devi. This also is a very well-known 
theory absorbing in it many traditions derived from various 
sources. Already in the Zrhad-áramyakopanijat wc find that 
in the beginning was the Atman and it became self-con- 
scious and from its self-consciousness proceeded ‘Egohood’— 
(ahari-námá' bhavat). It never enjoyed, and as itwas not possible 
to enjoy all alone it longed for a companion; it then divided 


1 yat lat. kárapam avyaktam nityasi, sad-asad-dtmakam 1 
tad-visy, puruso loke brahm'eti Kiri 
Web so А n ie 
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‘its own self into two as the male and the female, or as the 
"husband and the wife, and from their union proceeded the 
creation.’ In another place of the same text we find that 
the Atman was alone in the beginning. Desirous of issues 
the Atman wished to have a wife." These two aspects of 
the Brahman as the male and the female have been vario- 
usly conceived in the Upanisads. Here (in the Brhad-aranyaka), 
for instance, the mind is said to be the self (atm), speech the 
wife (vag jaya) and life (rana) is the issue. In the Prasno- 
panisat we find that Prajapati, desirous of progeny, had 
recourse to penance and produced the couple (mithuna) 
.and the couple consisted of Rayi (matter) and Prana (the 
vital force),—the Sun is the Prana and the moon is the Rayi.? 
In the Bahvrcopanisat (which, however, is undoubtedly a 
.text of much later time) it is said that in the beginning was 
:the Goddess (Devi) ; she created the egg of the world,—and 
E her were born the gods like Brahma, Visnu and 
iva. 

Though, however, the theory of the female counterpart 
of the original Lord in connection with cosmogony may be 
traced back even to the days of the Upanisads, this idea, as 
found in the Puranic literature as also in the vernacular 
literature, seems to have been influenced more by popular 
Sarhkhya ideas. Notwithstanding the controversies of the 
philosophers as to the exact nature of Purusa and Prakrti 
and the exact relation between them, the general view is 
that the whole creation proceeds from Prakrti (or the pri- 
mordial cosmic substance) in contact with Purusa, who is 
the unchanging principle of pure consciousness. Though 
some schools of Sarikhya hold that creation proceeds from 
the spontaneous disturbance in the equilibrium of the 
three qualities in Prakrti,the more general view is that the 
-creative impulse is supplied to Prakrti by Purusa through 
his contact just as active power is supplied to inactive iron 
by magnet through its contact (sánnidhya). Through the 
association or the contact of Purusa with Prakrti the character 
.of the one is infused in the other and the creative process 

* Brhad-àragyaka. (1.4.1-3). 

2 Ibid (1.4.17). 

3 Profnopanigat, (1.4-5). 
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follows as a result of the process of infusion. From this: 
philosophical idea of the association of Purusa and Prakrti 
and the infusion of the character of the one into the other 
in the process of creation has followed the popular tendency 
to conceive of Purusa as the male and of Prakrti as the 
female and of their contact as their union, through which 
proceeds the visible world. It may be remarked that philo- 
sophers also have sometimes taken the analogy of the male 
and the female in explaining the nature of and the relation 
between Purusa and Prakrti. 

The cosmic proces, however, proceeds from Prakrti. 
Prakrti is constituted by nature of three qualities (guna), viZ., 
sattva or the intelligence-stuff, rajas or energy and tamas or 
inertia. So long as there is the equilibrium of the three 
guņas in Prakrti there is no cosmic process;—the cosmic 
process follows from the distrubance in the nature of Prakrti. 


From the disturbance in Prakrti firstfollows the principle of 


Mahat or Buddhi, which is “the last limit up to which the 
subjective and the objective can be assimilated as one in- 
distinguishable point which is neither the one nor the other, 
but which is the sources of them.”! From Mahat follows the 
principle of ‘egohood’ (ahaùkāra), which in its turn generates 
the eleven senses on theone hand and the five Tanmátrás (i.e., 
the five potentials of the five gross elements) on the other. 
From these five Tanmátrás again follow the five gross elements 
of earth, water, fire, air and ether. These principles of 
Puruga, Prakrti, Mahat, Ahaùkāra, the eleven senses, the five 
Tanmátràsand the five gross elements taken togeter constitute 
the twenty-five Tattzasor principlesof Sàrnkhya metaphysics. 
The Gitd, the most popular religio-philosophical litera- 
ture of India, echoes the Sarnkhya view of cosmology in a 
rather popular and synthetic way. There we find the idea 
of the Absolute (which is known as the Purusottama), which 
approximates the unqualified Brahman of the Vedanta;* 
but in the active and qualified aspect (i.¢., as the Bhagavan) 
‘He causes Prakrti to bear the whole universe. Purusa and 


1 The study of Patanjali, by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, p. 51. 
2 Vide en ds. (ой E 
3 maya dhyakrena ih pee sacarácaram | 

hetund’nena kaunteya jagad viparivartate | Gitd (9.10). 
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Prakrti are frequently called in the Gita as the Ksetrajfta 
(literally, the knower of the field) and the Kyetra (the field), 
and everything, whatsoever, is created through the union 
of the Kjetrajfia and the Ksetra. Purusa and Prakrti are 
conceived here just as the original male and the female or 
the father and the mother.* This idea of Purusa and Prakrti 
as the primordial male and the female (or the father and the 
mother) is to be found in almost all religious systems and 
literature of India. The same idea of the god and the 
godeess is to be met with in the Vaisnava literature, in the 
Saiva literature and in the Tantras. 

In the Puranic literature we find but a hotch-potch of the 
Upanisadic and Sàmkhya ideas with further modification 
and innovation. Here we generally find a glimpse of the 
Upanisadic idea of the Absolute and then the first mani- 
festation of the Unmanifest in the form of an active per- 
sonal god with or without the legend of the egg associated 
with his origin. Then follows Prakrti from the creative 
impulse of the Lord as his Sakti (power), and through this 
introduction of Prakrti the Sarnkhya theory becomes inter- 
woven with the ancient legends. The Sarnkhya theory 
generally ends with the origination of the gross matter; for 
the propagation of the human race these Puranas generally 
follow the accounts given in the Manu-sarthità. On some 
of the accounts the Tantric line of thought (which we shall 
presently discuss) had palpable influence.? 

The Sarnkhya idea of Purusa and Prakrti was inherited by 
the vernaculars through the medium of the Puranas ina 
more anomalous form. The primordial goddess, originating 
from the sweat, or the smile of lord Dharma (or Nirafijana, 

Jee ee oh tol ald eit b 
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or the Adi-deva) has frequently been styled as Prakrti,! and 
the idea of Prakrti brought with it the ideas of the gunas, 
which were transformed and personified as the triad. We 
have seen that through the union of lord Niraüjana and 
the Prakrti (who is depicted as a very beautiful woman) 
were produced three sons, Brahma, Visnu and Siva of the 
nature of the three gunas, viz., sattva, rajas and tamas; and 
these three sons were then entrusted with the charge of the 
creation of the world. This, however, represents the general 
and popular Sarikhya view of the contact of Purusa with 
Prakrti and the creation of the world through the activities 
of the three qualities of Prakrti. We have seen that accord- 
ing to the version given in the Dharmayana of Narasirnha 
Vasu the son born to Prakrti by Nirañjana was Mahat, and 
from Mahat originated Ahamküra and the three gunas. In 
the version, found in the Capdi-mangala of Mukunda-rama 
also we find that through the infusion of the energy of the 
Lord in Prakrti a son of the name of Mahat was born to 
them, the son of Mahat was Aharhkára, who again had five 
sons who represent the five gross elements. 

It is to be noted that the primordial goddess had ema- 
nated from the Lord. The Lord and the goddess have 
then been conceived in the vernaculars as the Adi-deva 
and the Adi-devi. Sometimes they have been conceived as 
the Ádi and the Anádi; the Lord is the beginningless eternal 
One; while the Goddess, emanating from the body of the 
Lord, is the produced one. The creation, however, proceeds 
from the Adi-devi, and the Adi-deva returns to his meditation 
after the goddess has been created. In this theory of the 
Adi-deva and the Adi-devi the vernaculars seem to have 
been more influenced by the Saiva and Sakta ideas (as they 
are found in the Saiva and Sakta texts and in the Tantras in 
general) than by the Sarhkhya theory of Purusa and Prakrti. 
We have already pointed out that though in a popular 
way Purusa and Prakrti of the Sanikhya system have 
somehow been related together in the process of cosmic 
evolution, metaphysically they are two distinct and self- 

1 It should be noted in this connection that the word Prakrti in classical 


Sanskrit literature as well as in the Puránic literature accum frankly synoymous 
with the word Sakti or Adi-devi, the primordial gooddess. 
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sufficient realities and it is because of the distinct nature 
of Purusa and Prakrti that various controversies have arisen 
as to the exact nature of the relation. In the Tantras and 
other Saiva and Sakta literatures the primordial god and 
the primordial goddess, or Siva and Sakti, as they are 
commonly called, are not two distinct ultimate realities; 
they represent two aspects of the absolute reality and 
sometimes Sakti is conceived as contained in Siva as his 
kinetic energy. The absolute truth is a union of Siva and 
Sakti. Siva represents pure consciousness which is inactive— 
the static aspect of the ultimate reality;—while Sakti 
represents the world-force—the dynamic aspect of the 
ultimate reality; Siva is Wivytti (state of rest) and Sakti is 
Pravytti (the state of activity) and in the ultimate state they 
remain in a union of oneness. This is the principle of 
non-duality (advaya) which is explained in the Tantric texts 
under the imagery of maithuna (conjugal intercourse) or 
Kama-kalé (as it is called in the texts Kama-kala-vilasa, 
Devi-upanisat and such other texts).' In the Kama-kala- 
vilása we find that Siva or Maheía is pure illumination 
(prak@Sa-matra-tanu) or the abstract self-shining thought with 
all the principles of activity contracted within it (antar-lina- 
vimarfal); Sakti is the principle of activity or the inherent 
activity of thought (vimarsa or kriyá-fakti) and she contains 
in her the seed of the future world (bhdvi-cardcara-bijam). 
Siva, however, realises himself through Sakti, and, there- 
fore, it is said that Sakti is the clear looking-glass in 
which the form and beauty of Siva is reflected. The philoso- 
phical implication is thatpure abstract thought cannot realise 
its own nature unless it comes back to itself through its 
own activity, and when thus it returns to itself through 
vimaría, it becomes *egohood' or aharkkára, which is called 
“the mass produced through the union of Siva and Sakti” 
(Siva-Sakti-mithunapinda).* In the gross sense this Siva is the 
white-matter (sita-bindu) or seed or semen, while Sakti is the 
red-matter (fona-bindu), and I-ness or egohood is the son 
born to them. This conception of Siva and Sakti has also 


1 Vide зира, р. 30. м АР 
2 Ката. ilása(Kasmir Series Texts and Studies, No. XII), Verse No. 5. 
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been interpreted as matter and energy, which are the two 
essential component parts of all entity. In everything 
that exists there must be two things,—that which exists 
and the power or energy by virtue of which it exists or 
acts; this matter that exists is the Siva and the energy 
of existence is Sakti* and there is an inseparable relation 
between them, the one cannot be without the other. Siva 
without Sakti is absolutely helpless in doing anything 
whatsoever,—he himself cannot even vibrate without the 
help of Sakti? It is Sakti who creates the universe and 
preserves it and again destroys it at her own will.? It is to 
be noted that sometimes Siva has been conceived as the 
absolute, Sakti with the seed of all manifestation and 
creation is contained in the very nature of Siva. Though in 
many places we find that the one absolute truth divides 
itself into two aspects as Siva and Sakti and manifests itself 
in the world-process and realises itself through it, yet inother 
places we find that Siva manifests his power in the form 
of Sakti only for the purpose of self-realisation,—for, the 
universal abstract thought-principle cannot realise its 
ownself without the conscious activities in the form of the 
world-process.* But whether Sakti be contained in the 
nature of Siva, or, Siva and Sakti be the two aspects of the 
absolute reality, Sakti is directly responsible for the creation 
of the visible world—either as the energy (i.e., the world- 
force), or as the principle of illusion (mày) as she is known 
in the popular Vedantic line of thought. It is because of 


z Jasya yasya paddrthasya yd ya šaktir udirita | 
$d tu sarvescari deci sa tu sarvo mahesvarah 
— Vümakescara-tantra, (7/31). 
a Sirah Saka, Jute ден ы bhavati jaktah prabhaviturh 
na ced evarh dezo kugalah spanditum api || 


ande laher or or MEME I, ascribed to Sakarücárya. 


Gf. also 
f: sä devt paramá devi sivübhinnà Sivankari l 
dicábhinnà tayá hinah sizo'pi hi nirarthakah | 
Süta-sarhhità. 
paro hi $akti-rahitah faktah kárturh na. kincaRa | 
Saktas tu paramesani Saktya yukto yada bhavet || 
Vas antra, (4-6). 
3 daktih karoti brahmándarh sd vai palayate’khilam 1 
icchayd samharatyesa jagad etac card-caram || 
Devi-bhagavata, 


4 бз the ые “ and the Ча ыча Siva and Sakti see Tantra- 
tattva (in Bengali iva-candra Vii pamave | ffácárya, Part I, the chapter 
on the philosophy of Sakti (Sakti-atzo), pp. 225 и seq. f ү 
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this that we find in the vernaculars that before the actual 
‘cosmological process begins the original goddess comes 
out of the body of the Lord and herself creates the whole 
universe. The emanation of the Sakti in the form of a 
woman from the body of the Lord is to be frequently met 
with in the Purànic and Tantric texts, and there is no 
doubt that this idea was received by all the vernacular 
poets through the Puranas and the Tantras. But the oldest 
basis of the tradition is to be found in the Rg-veda where 
it is said that the Father became desirous of meeting his 
own youthful Daughter and had sex-intercourse with her.* 
Sayana explains the Father as Prajapati and the Daughter 
as Usa (Dawn). There is an echo of this factof the Father 
meeting the Daughter also in the Aitareya Brahmana,* Tandya- 
mahd-brahmana® and the Satapatha-brakmana. á 

The three gunas of Prakrti as conceived in the Sámkhya 
system were ascribed to Sakti in the Tantric and Puranic 
texts, and we frequently find that the triad, viz., Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva, who are put in the charge of creation, 
preservation and destruction, are the three sons of the ori- 
ginal Sakti; and they are of the nature of the three gunas, 
viz., sativa, rajas and tamas. In the Mahā-bhāgavata we 
find that in the beginning the universe was without the 
sun and the moon; there was neither the day nor the night, 
nor fire nor the directions,—the whole universe was without 
touch, sight and sound, etc., and it was bereft of all the 
luminaries. At that time there was only Prakrti as the 
supreme reality. When there was the desire for creation 
in her, she, though formless, assumed the formof.a goddess 
and at once created a personality with the three gunas she 
had within her; but the person (Purusa) was without con- 
sciousness. She then infused her own creative impulse in 
that Purusa and the Purusa thus endowed with power 
created three personalities of the name of Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva, who were of the nature of the three gunas.? The 


3 (10.61.5-7). 2 (3.33). ыз (8.2. онар SU 6.2.1.) 
Маћд-Ы Брен quoted ia xi Teens I, p. ax 
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idea of the Saktis, emanating from the original Sakti and’ 
being united with the triad for the purpose of creation, is 

also found in these Tantras.’ In the Saiva and the Sakta 
Tantras we find that the original Sakti has three qualities. 
in her, viz., Icchd (i.e., the volitional nature), Jidna (i.e... 
the cognitive nature), and Kriya (i.e., active nature). In 
the Goraksa-samhita these Icché, Jiténa and Kriya are spoken 
of as the three goddesses, viz., Gauri, Brahmi and Vaisnavi, 
who are contained in the nature of Pranava. Again it is 
said in this connection that with the three component parts. 
of Pranava (i.e., a, u, and m) are associated the three gunas 
and the triad. The triad and the three Saktis being thus 
associated with the Pranava could very easily get associated 
with one another,—and it is for this reason that in the 
vernacular texts we find the three Saktis, viz., Gauri (or 
Rudrani), Brahmi (or Brahmani) and Vaisnavi (who represent 
respectively the three aspect of the original Sakti, viz., 
Iccha, Fiténa and Kriya) are generally associated with the 
triadSiva, Brahma and Visnu as their female counterparts. 
There is also reference to the penance of the triad to pro- 
pitiate the original Sakti,* and also to the fact that by this 
austere penances Sambhu could obtain the goddess as his 
wife; and we think that these traditions with much poetic 
innovations, additions and alterations have found place 
in the cosmogonical traditions of the vernaculars. The 
story of the god’s or goddess’s assuming the form of a corpse 
to test the triad does not, however, seem to be very old— 
but as we have seen, the tradition of the penance of the 
triad seems to have some older basis behind it,—and it 
seems that the tradition of the penance of the triad with 


"ayar: guna-trayaih | 
Perd cars 44 brahmá-visnu-fi; 
М гана Ch. b verses 5 3. {Quoted i in the Tantra-tattoa). 
iG Ibid, Ch. I, verses 55-56; Ch, II, verse 2: 
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the mixture of popular poetic imagination has obtained its 
full-fledged form in the story of the test of the triad. In the 
Brhad-dharma-purana,’ however, we find a detailed account 
of the story of the test of the triad; but the text has rightly 
been suspected by scholars to be of much later origin and 
as such the story might have been borrowed in its full- 
fledged form from the accounts given in the vernaculars. 


(iit) Buddhist Element in the accounts of the Cosmogony 
and Cosmology of the Vernaculars 


It will appear from what is discussed above that the 
accounts of cosmogony and cosmology given in the verna- 
culars are based fundamentally on the Hindu ideas, philoso- 
phical, theological, mythological and traditional. Yet we 
should notice that the later Buddhistic ideas of cosmogony 
and cosmology have also got mixed up with the Hindu ideas 
and legends in the accounts given in the vernaculars. But 
we beg to remind that the popular Buddhistic cosmogonical 
ideas, found mainly in the Buddhist Tantras and in the 
Nepalese Buddhistic traditions, are nothing but popular 
adoption of various Hindu ideas under a Buddhistic garb. 
In the whole field of Mahayanic thought we find an 
inherent tendency of compromise with the Hindu thoughts 
and ideas,—the ideas of cosmogony and cosmology also 
seem to have evolved gradually on the Hindu line. 

We have seen that in Vijiiana-vida Buddhism Sünyatà 
was conceived as something like the ultimate substance or 
the primordial element, from which evolves the visible 
world. This idea of Sünyatà, we have said before, was 
inherited by the later vernacular poets, not as any philoso- 
phical concept, but merely as a popular idea floating in the 
air. It is therefore that we see in the descriptions of the 
vernaculars that the primordial divinity, who is responsible 
for the creation of the universe, was himself void by nature. 
He was moving in the void and the Lord of the void created 
the universe out of the great void. Again we have seen* 
that the conception of Dharma as described in the verna- 


1 Edited by He} Е, бааа Indica, New Series, No. 668. 
2 Vide supra, Ch. 
22 
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culars reminds one at some places of the Mahàyànic 
conception of the Dharma-kàya of Buddha which is the 
‘thatness’ underlying all phenomena. Dharma-kaya is 
the cosmic oneness from which proceeds the diversity of the 
cosmic process. In the descriptions of the vernaculars we 
find that the cosmic process emanates from Dharma. In 
this idea also some influence of the Maháyànic conception 
of Dharma-kaya with all its cosmological implications may 
plausibly be postulated. 

From the mythological point of view we find it described 
in the Karanda-vyitha that being desirous of creating the 
universe the original lord (Adi-buddha) first created the 
Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara; from the eyes of AvalokiteSvara 
originated the sun and the moon, Mahesvara from his fore- 
head Brahma and others from the two shoulders, Narayana 
from his heart, Sarasvati from the teeth, air from the mouth, 
the earth from the feet, Varuna from his udder; from among 
all these gods Avalokite$vara selected Mahes$vara, whom 
he predicted to be the creator in the age of Kali under the 
name of the Adi-deva.’ It is needless to say that mytho- 
logical accounts of this type have nothing Buddhistic in 
them in the fundamental nature. 

The Buddhistic influence on the cosmogony and cosmo- 
logy of the ‘vernaculars is, however, considerably palpable 
in the conception of the Adi-deva and the Adi-devi, with 
whom the later Buddhistic conceptions of the Adi-buddha 
and the Adi-deva or the Adi-prajiia or simply Prajfia has 
got mixed up. We have seen before that this Adi-buddha 
and the Adi-prajiia are nothing but the transformation of the 
Mahāyānic idea of Śūnyatā and Karuna in the image of 
Prakrti and Purusa or Sakti and Siva.* To understand the 
cosmological significance of the conception of the Adi-deva 
and the Adi-devi, we should, therefore, discuss the cosmo- 
logical significance of Sanyata and Karuna as it is explained 
in the Buddhist Tantric texts. 

We have seen that in later Mahayana texts, we mean the 
Buddhist Tantras, Bodhicitta was conceived of as the 

ha (printed in 1873 in Calcutta by Satyavrata Sàmaérami in a 
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highest reality of the nature of the ultimate substance from 
which everything originates. This absolute ultimate sub- 
stance have two elements in it, viz., Sinyata and Karuna, 
or Prajüà and Upàya. Cosmologically Prajiia is pure con- 
sciousness and perfect enlightenment, and is the principle 
of pure passivity; Upaya is the world-force,—it is the 
dynamic principle, through the activities of which the 
phenomenal world comes into existence. The metaphysical 
implication is that Sünyatà as perfect enlightenment or 
pure consciousnes is purely inactive; it is the principle 
of universal compassion that disturbs her and causes waves 
of mentation in that pure consciousness and these waves of 
mentation are fundamentally responsible for the existence 
of the phenomenal world. This principle of Upaya as the 
dynamic force behind the evolution of the world-process 
is a means, it is held, for leading all sentient beings to the 
ultimate goal of perfect purification and liberation; and 
the idea here seems to be akin to the popular Sathkhya 
view that the activities of Prakrti are finally aimed at the 
liberation of Purusa. It is clear to see, that this cosmo- 
logical and ontological significance of Prajiid and Upaya 
are exactly the same as that of Siva and Sakti, and, as 
we have already noticed, the only difference is that pure 
consciousness, which is absolutely passive by nature and 
represents the negative aspect of the reality, is conceived 
as the Lord in the Hindu schools, and it is conceived as the 
goddess in Buddhism; and whereas the active or the positive 
element is the goddess according to the Hindu view, it is the 
Lord according to the Buddhist view. But notwithstanding 
this difference in notion, Prajnà and Upàya have through- 
out been drawn in the image of Siva and Sakti. As in the 
Hindu Tantras Siva and Sakti are conceived of sometimes as 
constituting the two aspects of one absolute reality,—but 
sometimes again Siva is in many places depicted as the 
absolute reality, Sakti being included in his nature;—so 
also is the case with Prajiid and Upaya,—sometimes they 
are explained as two aspects of the one reality, and some- 
times, Prajià being the absolute reality, Upàya is said to 
Ъе included in her nature. Incithercase the relation between 
the two is inseparable as is in the case.of Siva and Sakti. 
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These conceptions of Prajiia and Upaya have important 
ontological and cosmological bearing on the four schools of 
Nepalese Buddhism. The Svabhavika school holds that 
there is no immaterial ultimate truth in the form of the soul 
substance; matter is the primordial substance, from which 
the world proceeds. This matter as the ultimate substance 
has two modes which are called Prazriti and Jivrtti, action 
and rest, dynamic and static, concrete and abstract. Matter 
is eternal as a crude mass (however infinitely attenuated in 
in Nivrtti) and so are the powers of matter. The proper 
state of existence of these powers is the state of Nivrtti or 
rest as the abstraction from all phenomena. When these 
powers pass from the state of rest into their causal and 
transitory state of activity thephenomenal world comes into 
existence, and it again ceasesto exist when the powers repass 
from Pravytti to Nivrtti. This Nivrtti is the Prajiia* and 
Pravrtti is the Upaya. We have seen that Prajiia and Upaya 
are deified as the Adi-prajiia and the Adi-buddha, and the 
visible world is said to be created through their union. 
Buddha as the principle of active power first proceeds from 
Niortti or Adi-prajiid and then associates with her and 
from their union proceeds the actual visible world. The 
principle is symbolised as Prajüà being first the mother 
and then the wife of the Buddha. The well-known triad— 
Buddha, Dharma and Saügha—has often been explained, 
as we have seen, as Upáya (Buddha), Prajííià (Dharma) 
and the world (Sangha) produced through the union. In 
some of the Nepalese schools of Buddhism Prajfia as Dharma 
is given the highest prominence in the scheme of the triad 
and Buddha emanates from Prajiia. In some of the Hindu 
Tantras also we find that the goddess has been given more 
prominence than the Lord, the former being conceived as 
the first principle. In some places, it has been pointed out, 
the primordial Lord is seen floating in water. What is this 
water? It is, according to some of the Tantras, Sakti, who 
is pervading the whole universe in the form of water. This 
belief influenced the Nepalese Buddhists also, who have 

* The four schools are:—(i) Svàbhàvika, (ii) Aisvarika, (iii) K&rmika and 


lia) Yātnika. — 
2 Vide Illustrations of the Literature, etc., by Hodgson, p. 149. 
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often conceived of Adi-prajfia in the form of primordial 
water. This Adi-buddha and Adi-prajiia or Adi-devi 
are the original father and mother of the world.* In the 
Svayambhu-purdna Prajfà is described as the Sakti of Siva, 
as the mother of the three worlds, the void of the voids—the 
mother of the Buddhas,—the mother of all the gods.? 
Again, all female creatures are said to be the incarnations 
of Prajiid while all males are the incarnations of Buddha 
(Updya). Again the Lord symbolises the generative power 
while the lady symbolises the productive power. The 
Lord is the seed (bindu) and the lady is the ovum (rajas),— 
and from their union proceeds the Bodhicitta, from which 
everything is born. The Adi-prajfia or the Adi-Sakti is also 
spoken of as of the triangular form (tri-konakára, which is 
the symbol of the productive power) as she is described in 
the Hindu Tantras also. 

From the above it will be clear that, in the conception of 
the Adi-deva and the Adi-devi of the vernaculars (orof the 
Adi and the Anddi as we find in the Nath literature), we 
find a popular mixture of Purusa and Prakrti of the Sarhkhya 
system, of Siva and Sakti as we find in Tántricism in 
general, and the Adi-buddha and the Adi-prajiia of the 
different schools of later Buddhism. It may cursorily be 
noticed that in the Taoism of China we find a similar 
conception of cosmogony, where it is held that the universe 
proceeds from the primordial parents Tao and Tai or rather 
from the original male and the female, yang and yin. 


(iv) Similarity of the Descriptions of the Vernaculars 
with those of other Literatures 


The cosmogonical and cosmological descriptions found in 
other parts of the world offer points of similarity with the 


1: Cf. ом. jalamayā-kārā l кам нетра drava-rūpā tato jalā-kārā || 
» MS. p. . 
2 Devendra-pariprechd-tantra, quoted in the Subhdsita-sarhgraha, p. 76 (MS). 
It is interesting to note how Prajiid and Upaya have sometimes been saluted 
as the mother and the father of the world just in the manner and even in the 
language in which poct Kalidasa has saluted Parvati and Mahe$vara in the 
first verse of the first canto of the Raghu-varkía. 
vdgartháviva затри ыен 1 
jagatám фиат&: ji updsmahe 
M E gr ce nate MS. p. 10(B). 
$ Svayambhu-purdna, edited by H. P. Sastri (Bibliotheca Indica), pp. 179-180. 
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descriptions given above. The Voluspa, which supplies us 
with cosmogonic accountof the Scandinavian branch of the 
Teutons, begins as follows:— 
“There was, in times of old, where Ymir dwelt, 
nor land nor sea, nor gelid waves; 
earth existed not, nor heaven above; 
there was a chaotic chasm, 
and verdure nowhere.” 
Some Babylonian descriptions also begin in a similar 
manner; thus:— E 
*When above unnamed was the heaven, 
(And) earth below by a name was uncalled, 
Apsu (the deep) in the beginning (ristu) being their 
together, 
(And) the flood (Mammu) of Tiamat the mother of 
them all, ' 
Their waters were embosomed together (in one place), 
But no reed had been harvested, no marsh-plant seen; 
At that time the gods had not appeared, any one 
(of them) 
By no name were they called, no destiny (was fixed).? 
The belief that water was the primordial element is found 
in many countries. Thus according to the Babylonians “‘the 
primal element of the universe was water, symbolised and 
ruled by Tiamat, the personification of ‘Chaos’, until she 
was slain by the god Marduk.” This conception of the 
cosmic ocean is found in some Greek and Egyptian accounts 
also. The tradition of the well-known cosmic-egg is also 
found in other countries; thus ‘at Eliphantine (of Egypt) it 
was believed that Khnum had made the cosmic-egg from the 
mud of the Nile.'* 


* Hasting's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. (The article on Cosmogony 
and Cosmology). 
2 Ibid, P 129. Cf. also:— 
"No holy house, no house of the gods in a holy place has yet been built, 
No reed had grown, no tree been planted, 
No bricks been made, no brick-mould formed, 
No house been built, no city founded, 
No city built, no man (adam) made to stand upright, 
The deep was uncreated, Eridu unbuilt, 
The seat of its holy house, the house of the gods, uncreated. 
All the earth was sea, 
While within the sea was a current.” etc. Ibid., p. 129. 
3 Hasting's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 126. 
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APPENDIX (A) 


"THE RELIGIOUS TENETS OF THE NON-BENGALI 
MEDIEVAL SAINTS IN RELATION TO THE 
TENETS OF THE EARLIER BENGALI 
SAHAJIAS 


.Wz have pointed out on several occasions that most of 
the medieval saints who gave vent to their religious emotion 
through the medium of the different vernaculars were 
Sahajiyás in a general sense. We have also hinted that in 
the religious tenets as well as in the literary representation of 
the medieval saints the form and spirit of Süfi-istic litera- 
ture acted strongly against the Sahajiyà background. We 
have seen how in the case of the Bauls the spirit of Safi- 
ism acted on the spirit of the Sahajiyás and other devotional 
schools. In point of time some of the Saint-poets of upper, 
central and northern India flourished earlier than the 
Bàuls of Bengal, and many of them were contemporary with, 
if not earlier than the Vaisnava Sahajiyás of Bengal. When, 
therefore, we speak of the Sahajiya background of these 
non-Bengali medieval poets, we mean the Buddhist 
Sahajiyà movement in particular. A study of the poems of 
these medieval poets, particularly of the poems of Kabir, 
decidedly the most prominent figure of the middle age, will 
reveal that there is a clear line of continuity from the 
Buddhist Sahajiyà poets to the medieval poets.‘ But the 
difference between the earlier school and the medieval 
schools lies in the element of love and devotion, which is 
conspicuous by its absence in the Buddhist Sahajiya school. 
This element of love and devotion was supplied profusely 
to the medieval schools by the different devotional move- 
ments as well as by Süfi-ism. Though devotion may be 
recognised to be one of the characteristics of later Maha- 
yanic Buddhism, it is not so in the case of the Buddhist 
Sahajiyā cult, which was pre-eminently an esoteric yogic 
school. But in spite of this difference the general similarity ` 


1 For a detailed study of the subject see Dr. Dharmavir Bharati, M.A., 
Phil., Siddha-sdhitya (in Hindi), Ch. V, Allahabad, 1955. 
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in spirit, in literary form and sometimes even in language,. 
Is indeed striking. Let us now demonstrate our contention 
point by point. As, however, we are not attempting here 
any comprehensive study of the religion and literature of 
these medieval Saint-poets, but dealing with them in 
relation to the Bengali literature, only those points will be 
touched that directly concern our early and medieval 
literature. 


(i) The Spirit of Revolt and Criticism 


We have seen. how heterodoxy—a spirit of revolt ui 
criticism—characterises the religion and literature of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas. We have seen that the same spirit of 
heterodoxy characterises the religion and literature also of 
the Süfis. This spirit may be recognised as a salient feature 
of the medieval Saint-poets as a whole. In connection with 
the analysis of the different lines of heterodoxy in the reli- 
gious history of India we pointed out that elements of love 
and devotion have often inspired heterodoxy in the religious 
schools and that these elements of love and devotion in- 
fluenced the revolutionary spirit of the medieval saints to.a 
great extent. To begin with, we may consider the religious 
views of Kabir as expressed in his poems, songs and couplets. 
At least one-third of the literature of Kabir (which is fairly 
large) is devoted to criticism against the orthodox Hindus 
and Muslims. As a religious apostle Kabir was neither a 
Hindu nor a Muslim and criticised both the communities 
unreservedly. Hesays,—‘“The Hindus have died by worship- 
ping the gods and the Turks have died by going on pilgri-. 
mage; the yogins have died by matting hair,—none of 
them have got at the truth.” Against caste system Kabir 
says,—“If thou thinkest, penalties for deeds,—born a 
Südra, you die a Südra,—it is only in the world of illusion 
that you assume the sacred thread. If birth from Brahmin 
mother makes you Brahmin, why did you not come by 
another way? If birth from a Turk mother makes you 
Turk, why were you not circumcised in the womb? If 
уза milk black and yellow cows together, will you be able 


Kabir. г. Еа. § sundar-dás, Ni . 
“ae No 59 p. 15. by Syim- agari-pracáripi Grantha- 
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to distinguish their milk?”’* Against metaphysical erudition 
and the recital of the sacred scriptures the criticism of 
Kabir was equally strong. He says that people read the 
four Vedas, but none makes any enquiry about the Lord; 
the truth has been discovered by Kabir, and the Pundits 
are searching the field in vain.* The world is dying of 
reading books,—yet none have become the real Pundit,— 
if a single letter of the Dear One be learnt, a man becomes 
a really learned one.’ Again it is said,—‘‘O brother, thou 
art misled believing in the six Darshanas; wrapped in the 
garb of Pakhanda. They came and destroyed the soul and 
life; the four Vedas are wise and clever, but dumb. The 
Jainis know not the mystery of Dharma; they pluck leaves 
and come to God's temple. ..... The divine knowledge is 
outside this way: though it seems near, yet it is far off. To 
him who knows it is near, for all beings it pervades.’ 

Kabir says that roaming about on pilgrimage and bathing 
in the sacred rivers are absolutely futile so long as the mind 
is not purified through the sincere love of the Lord. The 
world is tired of going on pilgrimage and bathing in sacred 
rivers; people settle near the city of Benares and drink 
transparent water,—but no salvation is there without the 
name of Hari (the Saviour).5 Some go to Muttra, some to 
Dvaraka, some to Puri to see Jagannatha,—but without the 
association of the saints, and sincere devotion to the 
Saviour nothing avails at all.6 Nothing avails in putting on 

1 The Bijak o Kabir by Ahmad Shah, Remaigis, No. 62. 

2 Kabir- i, p. 36. 


3 Ibid, p. 39. 
4 The’ Bijak o Kahte, Rene, No. 30. Cf. also:— 
“The Smriti е доо та three qualities; and the paths of sin and merit were 
laid down. From ah Smriti and the Vedas disputingr arose: conceit is 
ctised in the akhanda. One reads the V: and takes honour to 
изен; for him knot т is not yet unloosed. He reads the Vedas and then 
he destroys lives: and offers their severed heads to images. Says Kabir, through 
Pakhanda they troubled many lives. The inward light is not ое 
one in this life has seen hime! ^" (Ramaini No. 31). * росе en 
some shave their heads; others discourse on Pakhan 
mantras. Reading the sciences and the Vedas they are swollen wks ч 
at the end ti l their mouth with ashes.” oo No. 21.) 
5 аи kari keri hari jag muva dumghai paritni nhdi 1 
japaritadüri kál. ghasityari jäi j 
fari an andan tir i Feet у nirmal 


6 pn Sie Kau on dng н pe 
“What profit is there by 


minds is full of filth? A fish lives ever 
in water, yet it never loses АМ world perished 


in visiting the tirthas, in 
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therobe of a yogin or a mendicant or a saint,—that is nothing 
but self-delusion; nothing can be gained by such hypocrisy. 
“There is a roof of falschood, it spreads over earth and sky. 
In all ten regions its noose is set: it has beset the soul. Devo- 
tion, sacrifice and rosary, piety, pilgrimage, fastings and 
alms,—nine Bhaktis, Vedas, the Book, all these are cloaks 
of falsehood.” What is the good of counting beads if the 
mind is not controlled?* What is the good of shaving the 
head if the superstitions and the desire are not removed 
from the mind?* What is the good of becoming Vaisnava 
if true discriminative knowledge is not acquired,—the 
paintings and the frontal marks are only to deceive people. 
Everyone is engaged in practices of physical yoga, none is 
after the union of the mind (with God).* 

It will be seen from the above and host of such other 
criticisms made by Kabir that the tone of Kabir is har- 
moniously tuned with that of the earlier Sahajiyas. The re- 
semblance is not only in spirit, but often also in language 
and imagery. Like Saraha-pada® Kabir also says,—‘‘What 
are the naked,—what are the mendicants with skins, if they 
do not know the true nature of the self? If one becomes a 
yogin by roaming about naked, why should not the deer of 
the forest be liberated? If perfection can be attained by 
shaving head, why should not the sheep enter heaven? .... 
Says Kabir, hear O brother,—none have attained salvation 
without the name of Rama.® The Pundits know the Agamas, 


fasting and in bathing in cold water. Through each knowledge of the True Name 
death has drowned all the ages. Two go to the tirath,—the mind is restless 
and the heart covetous. Not one sin was blotted out, but ten maunds 
more was loaded. Millions of tirath visited, millions of temples built; but so 
ТЕТ y goes unserved, all works are fruitless.” (The bi ijak of Kabir, 
1 The Bijak of kabir, Sabdas No. 113, pp. 148-149. 
® kar pakarairh aviguri ginait man man. dhárdi cahuh vor 
i phirdritydrit hari milai so kdth kt thaur T 
mala paharai man-must tathaim kachi na hoi | 
man màlà kaurh pheratàrh jug idet so V 


in granthäsali i, Bhesa Kau Arig, p. 45. 
? he kd bg je midi etl ти: 
RR js bisai bikàr || Ibid, p. 46. 
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all sciences and grammars,—Tantra, Mantra and Medicine 
they know,—yet they die at the end. The yogins, the 
ascetics, the observers of penances and the Sannyisins 
wander about in many a sacred place; those, who are with 
their hair plucked out, with shaven heads, the silent ones 
and those with plaited hair—all these die at the end. They 
have pondered much and given serious consideration to the 
problems of the world,—but in no way will they be spared. 
Says Kabir, take refuge in the Lord and birth and death 
will be stopped.’ “If by worshipping stones one can find 
God, I shall worship a mountain. If by immersion in 
the water salvation be obtained, the frogs bathe continually. 
As the frogs, so are these men, again and again they fall 
into the womb."* 

The revolutionary lead that was thus given by Kabir 
in the carly middle period of the vernacular literature 
was vigorously carried out by a host of poets that followed, 
and the current still flows on. Dadi of the sixteenth century 
may be said to have been the worthiest successor of Kabir. 
He says,—“The Pundits have bound the world by the 
net-work of illusion and Karma (various activities); a good 
preceptor is rarely found, who can show the real path. They 
speak of the sinful path, believe in illusion and Karma,— 
none points to the perfectly pure One (Nirafijana) who is 
very near to us."? Worship by love is the real worship,— 
that is the best kind of prayer; such love involves no activities 
whatsoever, neither should there be any fixed time and 
place for it; throughout the whole life—in all moments we 
may worship the Lord through our incessant flow of love. 
Dadi says,—‘‘For decency’s sake people (the Muslims) fast, 
invite others for prayer and offer prayer; the business of 

murid miradépaith jau sidhi hoë 1 
svarga hi bhed za  bahurhti koi 
kahai kabir sunahu re bhāi 1 
тёйт ndthm bin kin siddhi pāi || 
Kabir-granthdvali, Padavalt No. 132. 

1 Kabir-grantházalt Padávalt No. 248. 

2 Kabir and the Kabir Panth, by Rev. G. H. Westcott, M.A. For many such 
other criticisms of Kabir sce pp. 56-70 of the same 


book. 
‘See also the Nirguaa School of Hindi Poetry, by Dr. P. D. Barthwal, M.A., 


D.Litt., Ch. II. à 
3 The Anthology of Dadi, collected and edited by Ksitimohan Sen, Visva- 


bhürati-granthlay, Calcutta, p. 216. 
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Dadi is with the Lord (Sahib), in what path should he 
walk? Why this grief, O Dadi,—stand before the Lord 
every day and every moment, and let your invocation 
(azan) be there where the Lord is in His true nature.’ 
The Muslims cut the throat of others and compel them to 
profess their religion; five times daily do they offer their 
prayer, but there is no sincere faith in their heart for truth. 
They do never kill their ego,—but go to kill others; but 
Dadi says,—how can one attain Khudà (God) without 
annihilating the self? He, who destroys the body and mind 
and unites with the Lord, and controls himself through 
the divine realisation, is the real Awliya Pir (i.c., preceptor 
of the Muslim Awliya sect).* Like Kabir Dadi also repu- 
diated communalism and sectarianism in the strongest 
possible words. He says,—‘‘The Hindus say,—‘mine is the 
real path.’ The Turks say—‘mine.’ Say, where the path 
for the Alekha (Skt. alaksya=invisible) may at all be,— 
He has been realised without a path.-Says Dadi, both are 
mistaken,—both are rustic in their view,—know only that 
to be the truth which transcends both. In innumerable sects 
the Great One has been divided into parts; O Dada, they 
have left the perfect Lord and are bound by the complexes 
of illusion. The earth and the sky—to what sect do they 
belong? Water, air, day and night, the sun and the moon, 
and others—to what sect do they belong?* Without belong- 
ing to any particular sect they are serving the Lord in- 
cessantly. Pomp and peasantry, erudition and scholasticism 
can give man no peace,—vain is the pride of literacy, vain 
is the glory of scriptural knowedge. “I have composed a 
few verses,—and a few Sakhis,® and there arises the con- 
viction in me that I am wise in the world. May be, listening 
to the discourses on knowledge some Sabdas and Sakhis 
are mastered;—and simultaneously arises the conviction 
that there is no match for me. What is the good of com- 
posing verses and reciting Sakhis if the truth of the Lord,— 

1 Ksitimohan Sen, Dadi p. 273. 

2 Ibid., p. 274. 

3 Ibid., pp. 275-276. 

4 ye sab kai kiske parhth mer dhartf aru asmān 1 

pūni pavan din rātkā cad sūr rakimān || 
Ibid., p. 276. See also pp. 387-388. 
5 Sikhis are verses which bear testimony to some truth (from Skt. Saksi). 
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the ultimate reality—is not realised?" “Hear, O Pundits, 


sons of Brahmà (ie, the Brahmins),— Empty is your 
pot,—and you are not taking cognizance of it; you are 
talking all about Ágama and Nigama, but in your house 
there is going on the dance of ghosts (or the five bhitas or 
material elements). Merely by reading you will never 
reach the ultimate state,—by reading you will never cross 
to the other shore; by reading creatures do not reach the 
goal;—O Dadi, call Him aloud through the pangs of your 
heart. Vain is the knowledge without the name (of the 
Lord), by explaining the Vedas and the Puranas they only be- 
come relieved of the burden on their head. Thoroughly have 
I pondered over all that are in the Vedas and the Kuran, 
—the land, where Nirdiijana is available, is not far off 
from me. Tired are the Pundits by reading on and on,— 
but none has crossed ashore; I do not know why the whole 
world is running on with faith in ink and paper. How 
many Vedas and Kurans have perished only staining heaps 
of paper,—O Dadi, a real saint is he, who has read a single 
letter of love.”? “They serve pebbles and stone and the 
quintessence of the self is lost to them, When the invisible 
Lord is residing within, why should we roam about in other 
places? They wash stone with water which they drink,— 
the soul worships stone! The soul thus becomes stone,— 
and many have sunk down thus. They are gathering 
pebbles in the skirt and are believing them to be bits of 
diamond; when at the end Hari, the jeweller, will test them, 
the whole life will be lost.” All rites and ceremonies, 
talking and preaching appear repulsive without Rāma,— 
vain are all knowledge, yoga and meditation. Wise men 
there are many,—many are the Pundits, heroes and the 
bounteous; innumerable are the ways of outward show;— 
rare is a man who is absorbed in the Lord. All make 
innumerable outward shows and carry on propaganda and 
self-advertisement:—but Hari is available only through 
self-abnegation—none proceeds towards that path.* Great 


1 Kgitimohan Sen, Dadi p. 278. 
2 Ibid., p. 281. Also see p. 514. 
3 Ibid., p. 283. 
4 Ibid, p. 308. 
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is the difference between a real saint and a hypocrite who: 
makes parade of outward show,—their difference is just 
as much as the difference between the earth and the sky. 
The saint is absorbed in Rama, the hopes of the hypocrite, 
fond of show, lie all in the outward world. Innumerable 
are such hypocrites in the world, rare are the saints; diamond 
is available in far off lands, but pebbles everywhere.’ 
Through illusion have you got your head shaven,—but 
this is no yoga (union with God) at all; but with the ultimate 
Lord you have no acquaintance;—the hypocrite never 
succeed. Without love, goodwill and affection in vain is all 
toilet; if the soul be not attached to the Lord, why should 
he recognise you?... O, Dadi, the yogin, the Jarhgama 
(a Saivite ascetic), the Sevada ( a Jaina saint), the Buddhist 
monk and the Muslim mendicant, and the six systems 
of philosophy—all are outward show of hypocrites without 
Rama, the Supreme Lord.* Whether you make outward 
dress, get your body pierced with a saw, or remain with 
your face upwards, or go on pilgrimage,—the Lord 
will not be found without truth. Illusion has thickened 
within,—yet outwardly they are assuming the air of one 
who has renounced all,—they put on a cover of thatched 
cloth and move in a gay mood. They are controlling the 
body, but the mind moves on all quarters,—they talk of the 
dear one,—but make nothing but self-advertisement.* 
Sundar-dis, the great disciple of Dadi, echoed the voice 
of his preceptor throughout the volumes of his poems. Like 
Kabir, Dada and a host of other poets Sundar also criticised 
severely the orthodox rituals and religious practices of both 
the Hindus and the Mahomadans.® Sundar says that he has 
seen the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, he has seen the 
Süfis and the Sekh,—but none of the sects could satisfy his 


* Ksitimohan ied Dàdi p. 310. 


2 Ibid., pp. 311 
3. sacu bin sárhi nà milai bhdcai bhekh bandi 1 
bhávai karaeata urdhamukhi 


bhácai fat FN 1 


Sec also the questions and answers (No. 5, did p. р. 587), which are also found 
in n with он alterations. 

+ П 
5 See sgh S ааъ in the Sundar-granthavali, edited by Purohita Hari- 
Ves Qd m and published by the Rajasthan Society (Serial No. 1), 
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spiritual demand and it is therefore that he has had recourse 
to the most natural path.’ In the Sarvaiga-yoga-pradipika 
Sundar criticises the various religious sects of India severely 
and exhaustively.* Similar criticism has been made by 
Sundar-das in the chapter on Bhrama-vidhvamsa Astaka 
where his criticism has been levelled against both the 
orthodox Hindus and the Muslims.’ The lifeless orthodoxy 
and the formalism even of the contemporary Santa-sects, 
yogic sects and Safi sects were also criticised by him.* 

Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, also echoed the same 
spirit as is found in Kabir, Dadi and others. He also 
criticised the orthodox sects of both the Hindu and the 
Muslim communities. He says,— 
' *(Make) kindness the mosque, sincerity the prayer 
carpet, rectitude (equity) the lawful (food) according to 
the Kuran. 

Modesty circumcision, good conduct fasting, (thus) 
thou becomest a Musalman."5 

On going to pilgrimage and bathing in the sacred rivers 
Nanak says,—“‘I bathe at a Tirtha, if I please him; without 
pleasing him, what shall I do with bathing?"* Against 
scholasticism, Brahminism and philosophical erudition 
Nanak holds the same view as his, predecessors.’ In a 


1 See Atha Pafica Prabhiva, Sundar-granthdvali p. 189. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 88-94. E 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, 235-238. Sccalso Savaiyã, Cahnak ko Arig, Ibid., Vol. II, 


pp. 455-463; Sasi Carinak ko Arg, Ibid., Vol. П, р. 385. 
3 чу аай IL p. 389. од the original Guru-mukhi to English by 

5 i ít t the ori im } 
ре Printe of the Secretary of State for India in 


Dr. Ernest Trumpp. (Printed by order 
тш; р, 194, iru Japu 21. Cf. also 
i- , Japu 6; also Cf. Japu 21. Cf. also:— 
de gratia d die alu dit mah bra dhe | T 
des phirio karo bhes tapo dhan kes dhare na mile hari piâre || 


132. 
116, 120, 127, pp. 241-42, etc. . A 
7 Adi-grantha, 5.935. Cf. Reading and readingthe Pandit lainsthe Veda, 
(but) the infatuation of the Maya lulls him to sleep. (bid., p.11 ).) The Pond, 
reading and reading cries aloud, but in him is the infatuation of the Maya at 
love (to her). (Ibid, p. 118.) In going through the six Shastras, in knowing 
them by heart, in worship, in (applying) the Tilak, in bathing at a Tirtha, 
in the practice of purity, in the eightyfour ascetic postures tranquillity is not 
obtained, O dear!” (Jbid., p. 136.) “He (i-e., the Pandit) explains the Smriti, 
Shastras and the Veda; but being led astray by error he does not know the 
truth (the Deity)” (Ibid, p- 158, çf. also p. 326, ix.) It will appear from the 
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fine poem Nanak says that it is ridiculous to perform Arati 
before the Lord in a temple,—for the whole universe is 
performing Arati before Him. The sun and the moon 
are the lamps on the plate of the sky, the constellation of 
stars is the pearl; the wind is carrying incense, the forests 
in flower are supplying lustre, the spontaneous sound is 
serving as the drum—and thus is being performed the 
Arati of the Lord.* 

The same spirit, as illustrated above, will be found in the 
devotional lyrics of almost all the poets and poetesses of 
medieval vernacular literatures of India, including Tulsi- 
das, Mira-bai, Rajjabji, Caran-das, Sahaj-bai, Daya-bai 
and other poets and poetesses. If these poets and poetesses 
stood for anything it was saving religion from degenerating 
into mere codes of scriptures and time-honoured customs 
and practices,—the watch-word of all was sincerity of 
love. The contemporary Süfi mystic poets (who composed 
poems in some dialect of Hindi) also had the same spirit as 
the other devotional lyricists. Thus Rajjab says,— *Amidst 
the darkness pervading all the quarters the light that will 
radiate lustre shines within our heart. By dry indifferénce 
towards the world and the austere penances inflicting 
torture on the body, can you expect to destroy the enemy 
that lies within you, or do you derive any light therefrom ?* 
“Fill the mosque of your life with prayer (Namaz) and salute; 
it is the mind that frequently creates disturbance there; 
from that calm mosque of life drive away this Kafer mind.” 
“There are as many sects as there are men, and thus the 
creator created varieties; but salutes of all human hearts 
are uniting together to form a great stream of salutes to the 
sea of the Lord Saviour.” “The Ganges has her origin at 


verses and songs of Nanak that his strongest note was against the Smrti-éistra 
of the orthodox Hindus, and scholastic Brahmanism was made the object of 
scathing criticism. (See Jbid., pp. 333-334, iv. v. xxii, xxiii.) 
1 Waving light or incense before an idol. 
2 gogan mai thalu ravi-cand dipak bane 
tdrikd mandala janak motil 
dhüpumal ánalo pavanu ae е е 
sagal banarai phitlarhta joti 
kaisi drati hoi l ^. 


bhav khandana tert árati | 
anakatā sabada vājathta bhert || 
Anthology of Nānak, (Amritsar publication), pp. 190-191. 
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the feet of the Lord; if the feet of the Lord be within the 
heart of all lovers, the Ganges of love will flow in the heart 
of all the devotees; where the courses of all these Ganges meet 
together it makes a great Tirtha, and liberation is assured 
if one bathes in this sacred place." “This universe is the 
Vedas,—creation in its fullness is the real Kuran. The 
Pundits and the Kazis are mistaking a heap.of dry paper 
to be the real world, and they are sadly disappointed. 
Paper is in the heart of the sincere devotee,—and all truth 
shines on it in letters of sincerity; in the universe where 
all the hearts have united together shine all the Vedas 
and the Kuran. Break away the barrier of all artificiality 
and read the truth of the universe formed by the unity of 
hearts. Readers are seen in this world of lifeless letters 
inscribed on the lifeless sheets of paper,—but there are the 
living Vedas in the life of man, and if you are to read 
anything, O Rajjab, read those living Vedas of life.’’* 
Bulleshah, the Safi mystic, says,—‘O Bulla, people say,— 
“Thou shouldest sit within the mosque; what is the gain of 
sitting within the mosque if there is no sincere prayer 
(Namaz) within the heart ?" **O Bulla, places of pilgrimage 
are filled with plunderers,—in the temple reside the deceiv- 
ers,—and within the mosque are rogues ;—but the beloved 
Lord is outside all." ‘‘Khuda (God) is to be found neither 
in the mosque, nor in the Kaba, nor in the scriptures, nor 
in the routine-work of prayer (Namaz); if something could 
be understood in a natural way,—the Pundits would 
create great disturbance.” “О Bulla, there is no salvation 
by pilgrimage to Mecca—if egohood is not cast away from 
the heart;—diving hundreds of times in the Ganges cannot 
give you salvation; salvation will be attained only when the 


ego is completely resigned."^ 
(ii) Guru-vàda 
Another striking point of similarity in the spirit of the 
Sahajiya Buddhists, the Süfi-ists and the various other Saha- 


jiyàs of the medieval period is the stress laid on the Guru 
or the preceptor. We have scen that as an offshoot of the 


_ 1 Sce Bharatiya Madhya-yuge Sddhandr Dhàrá by Ksitimohan Sen, pp. 82-83, 


2 Ibid, pp. 114-115. 
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Tantric system Buddhist Sahajiya school attached the 
greatest importance on the really qualified preceptor. The 
same spirit is to be found in almost all the minor religious 
systems of the medieval period. The highest stress of the 
innumerable Santa poets is on the Guru, that of the Safi 
poets is also on the Guru or the Mursid,—that of the Sikhs 
is still more ‘particularly on the Guru, that of the Nath 
yogins is similarly on the Guru, that of the Vaisnava Saha- 
jiyas, and the Auls, Bauls, Karta-Bhajas, Darbesis and other 
religious sects of Bengal is also on the Guru. The fact is so 
undisputed and so well known that it seems unnecessary to 
illustrate it from the sayings of the medieval poets. In the 
works of Kabir, Dadi, Nanak, Sundar-das and others 
separate chapters will be found entirely devoted to the 
explanation of the importance of the Guru. It has been 
held there that truth is a flash of light, which is infused from 
the preceptor into the disciple just as one candle is lighted 
from another burning candle. As a matter of fact, this 
Guru-vada may be regarded as the special characteristic, 
not of any particular sect or line of Indian religion, it 
is rather the special feature of Indian religion as a 
whole. 


(iii) All Truth within 

We have seen how in the Buddhist Sahajiya school the 
physical organism was regarded as the epitome of the 
universe and how the physical body as such was regarded as 
the abode of all truth. We have further seen that itis a salient 
feature also of Süfi-ism. We have seen how in the Buddhist 
Tantras all the metaphysical principles with all their corol- 
laries were discovered within the body and how all the 
sacred mountains, rivers and places of pilgrimage have been 
located within the physical organism. It has been observed 
that in the case of the Buddhist Sahajiyás this spirit of 
regarding the body as the abode of all truth is not a pure 
and simple case of inheritance from Tantricism; in many 
places the influence of Upanisadic mysticism is also palpable. 
In this aspect also the spirit of the medieval Hindi and 
Bengali literature is strikingly similar to that of the Buddhist 
Sahajiya school. We have further noticed before that in this 
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spirit of the medieval schools the influences of Sufi- 
ism was immense against the earlier Sahajiya back- 
ground. 

In Kabir, though the Vaisnavite spirit on the Dvaita- 
dvaita line together with the Süfi-istic spirit may sometimes 
seem dominant, the Tantric spirit is not also wanting. By 
Tantric spirit, in this connection, we mean the principle of 
making the physical system, including the physiological 
and biological processes, an instrument for the realisation 
of truth, A study of the poems of Kabir will reveal that 
Kabir had a yogic system of his own involving the theory 
of the lotus or plexus, the nervous system and the control 
of the vital wind.' We find here the two important nerves 
in the left and the right, most commonly known as the Ida 
and Pingala, as the moon and the sun, or ће Сайра апа 
the Jamunà.* The meeting place of the three nerves Ida, 
Pingala and Suşumnā is, as usual, described here as the 
tri-veni (i.e., the meeting of the three courses). The middle 
nerve Susumni has always been spoken of (like the Buddhist 
Sahajiyas) as the path to Sahaja or vacuity (sahaja siinya),* 
and the yoga has always been described as Sahaja yoga and 
the final state as Sahaja-samadhi or Sahaja-Sinya. The 
drinking of the nectar pouring from the moon situated on 
the top of the mount Meru (i.., the spinal chord) has 
been held very important by Kabir5 All the medieval 
Hindi poets akin to Kabir had a similar system of yoga. Dr. 
P. D. Barthwal, M.A., D.Litt., in his work, The Nirguna 


1 Sec the songs of Kabir in the Kabir-granthaali, p. 88. (sat dal kaval nivdsi; 
ete.), p. 96 (sát cakra ki kanak kothadt etc.). Cf. also— be 
ulate pavan cakra sat bedhd, mera-darda sarapérd 1 
gagan garaji man susini samamnnarh, baje anahad tür || Ibid. p. 90. 
ulaje pavan cakra yaf bedhd, surhni surati lai lagt 1 
amar na marai marai nahim jívai, tàhi khoji bairágt || Ibid, p. 91. 
2 Cf. carid sür doi kharhbhavà, barika náli ki doril Ibid, p. 94. 
саћа sir doi bhathi Kinki, susamani cigavé lagtre1 ^ Ibid, p. 110. 
sasihar sür mildvd, tab anahad hen bajava | Ibid, p. 146. 
See also p. 157, 190, 198, 223, 308 etc. 
For Ganga and Yamuna see Jbid., p. 94, p. 306 etc. 
5. Cf. tri-beni manàka nhavdie surati milai jau hdthirel — Ibid, p. 88. 
sal cakra ki gágari, tribenirh sargam bt 1. p. 94. 
4 supaman nàri sahaji samárhnir pivai pivanhárü | — Ibid, p. 110. 
sahaji susamandm kachai || Ibid, p. 110. 
5 Vide supra ch. ix, iii, (5), (a). 
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School of Hindi Poetry, has given an exposition of the yogic 
system of Kabir and other poets of his school.' 
It will be clear from the above that the yogic and the 


Tantric influence on Kabir was no less important than the 


Vaisnavite and the Süfi-istic influence. Like the Buddhist 
poet Saraha-paida Kabir also says—Within the form resides 
the formless, his whereabouts are known to none. Musk is 
there in the navel cavity, yet the dear is roaming about in 
the forest (in search of it) ; exactly in the same way, Rama is 
residing within every body, but the world does not perceive. 
The Lord is residing within the body, through illusion none 
knows Him,—just as the musk-deer smells the grass of the 
forest and roams about.* Again he says,—‘‘In the lake 
of the body there is a lotus without parallel, and on it 
resides the Supreme Being of supreme lustre—of Him 
there is neither any sign or form." We have seen that 
the Buddhist Sahajiyás have declared that all the sacred 
rivers, sacred mountains, places of pilgrimage are within 
this body, and they localised them within the body.* Kabir 
also says,—' "Within the heart are the Ganges and the 
Jumna and there is the ghat (bathing step) of Sahaja fünya 
and Kabir has created his temple there.” Again Kabir 
says that the mind is Muttra, heart Dvaraka and the body 
is the temple of ten gates and lustre shines within.® 

In Dada, however, the Sifi-istic spirit seems to be more 
prominent. He says,—“O Dadi, in every body resides 
the jewel of Rama, but none perceives the Lord; when the 
Guru gives a light in the hand, people can realise Him 
there.... The good preceptor has shown, that within the 
heart is the mosque, here the temple, here is service and 
salute; why should I then roam about outside? Within is 
the disciple, within the preceptor, within is advice; in vain 
Nandi tad Chore Mint quos at the end el the work бэла caf 
Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism of Dr. Mohan Singh, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

2 Kabir-granthavali, Kastūriyā Mrga Kau Arig, p. 81. 

š g ие E Казат Мпа Kau Ag of pra och edition, рр. 298-299. 

3 garke jamun ur amtarai sahaj sumi lyau ghàtl PAIS 

tahái kabirai math racyà muni jdna jivairh bá || 
bog kabirgranthal, p18. о, 
man mathura dil dodrikd, kayd kast jarivpi 1 
dasavàri dvárà dekurà támairh joti pichamigi |] Ibid, p. 44. 
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people roam about outside with matted hair on their heads.””* 
Again,—"In the temple of my body I shall perform my 
prayer,—none else have access there; there shall I count 
the beads made of the pearl of mind,—and then will be 
my Lord pleased. My bath is in the stream of my heart, 
I wash my mind there; I bow down my head before the Lord 
and offer me to Him."* Again,—''Some run to Dvaraka, 
some to Benares and some to Muttra; but the Lord is residing 
in the body. Near is that venerable one,—God is within 
the body. O Dadi, all are leaving Him aside and are 
offering their worship outside.’’* Again Dadi says,— 
“Within the body is the sky, within it is the earth; within 
the body are the four Vedas, within the body lies their 
mystery; within the body there is repeated birth; within 
the body is the beginning and the end,—within the body 
is God. Within the body are the seven seas, within the body 
the unknown Lord; within the body is the water of the 
rivers,—within the body is the truth profound, within 
the body plays the vital force, within it is Nirvana; within 
is the service,—within pours the incessant flow (of nectar) ; 
in the body are arts,—in it the One Being; in it the glow of 
love and in it the company of the Lord; in it blooms the 
lotus, and resides the bee; in it the manifestation, in it 
resides the seer.’** 


Gf. also— kaya madhe kofi tirath madhe kāsi 1 
rpi madhe kavalāpati, kāyā жа baikumtha bast 1 
į pavan а nivdsi, tirath-rdj garhg tata bast || 
m Nepean “females gray: 
i kabir bhai wjiydrd, parca mari ek rakyau nindré || 
Ibid, Padévali, Ro. 171, p- M5. 
Cf. also—  jis kárani tati tirathi járihirh, ratan padárath ghaf hiri márhhiri 
Ibid, Padavali No. 42, p. 102. 

1 Dàdi, ed. by K. Sen, p. 211. 

2 Ibid, p. 273. 

3 Ibid, p. 284; also p. 294. 

4 Ibid, pp. 601-602. Sundar-d&s says in a song,—"In this body (ghata) 
are Visnu, ga, Brahma and other god and the sage Narada, in it are In 
and Kubera,—in it is the mount Sumeru; within the body is the sun and the 
moon,and the seven seas, nine lacs of stars, and the flow of the G: and the 
Godabari; in it the enjoyer of worldly bliss and also the Gorakh yogin; in it the 
assembly of the Siddhas, in it resides the soul in her loneliness. Within the 
body are Muttra and Benares,—in it the householder and the ascetic of the 
forest, in it the bathing in the Tirthas; within the body are all dancing and 
singi and the playing on of the flute: in it the red powder (phàg) of the spring, 
in it the husband and the wife; within it are heaven and the netherlands, in 
it the decay of time; in it the beings are living for ages and in it they drink 
nectar to be immortal, When the mystery of the body is known, death and 
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Nanak also says,— 
“For whose sake they go to the bank of a Tirtha. 


(That) exquisite jewel is even in the heart. 

The Pandit, having read and read, discusses an 
argument, 

(But) does not know the thing that is мыр," 

Again he says,—‘The nine regions of the earth are 
contained in this (human) body; every moment I pay 
reverence (to it). 

Again,— 

“Why do you wander about searching? search should be 

made in this mind. 

Who dwells with thee, O Lord, why should he wander 

from forest to forest?’ 


(iv) The conception of Sahaja 

The conception of Sahaja of the medieval poets also 
shows striking similarity with that of the earlier Sahajiyás. 
As in the case of the Bauls of Bengal, the conception of the 
ultimate reality of these medieval Hindi poets represents a 
synthesis between the conception of the reality held by the 
earlier Sahajiyà school and that of the Supreme Beloved 
held in Süfi-ism and the then prevalent other devotional 
schools of India. The ultimate reality being thus conceived 
as the Supreme Beloved, Sahaja has often been identified 
with Rima, where Raima stands for the Divine Personality 
as the indwelling principle, with whom it is possible to 
have relations of love. The Santa-pocts flourished mostly 
before the Bauls of Bengal; historically, therefore, it seems 
that the synthesis between the Sahajiyà movement and the 
Süfi-movement was brought about first by the poets of 
Northern and Upper India. The same contingency that 
was responsible for bringing about such a synthesis in 
Northern and Upper India was responsible for effecting a 
similar synthesis also in Bengal. 


decay (kala) willnot befall anybody, and Sundar says that this mystery can never 
be fathomed without the help of the right preceptor. ghat bhitari bi 
ete, деец р. 886. many Ke: giai нагі Нии ирак 
r Adi- , translated by Ti . 213-214, iv. 
А тае а y Trumpp, pp. 213-214, iv. 
3 Ibid, p. 369. 
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Speaking about Sahaja Kabir says,—‘‘All speak of the 
Sahaja,—but none knows what Sahaja actually is. That is 
really Sahaja, through which a man leaves off all his objects 
‘of desire,—that is called Sahaja, which keeps the five (senses): 
"well-controlled,—that is really Sahaja, in which the son, the 
wife, all wealth and desire remain merged together, and in 
which Kabir becomes the maid of Rama; that is really 
Sahaja, through which the Lord is realised in a natural 
way.’ Like their predecessors the medieval poets also 
emphasised the unspeakable nature of Sahaja, which is the 
Lord (Sári) or Ràma with them. Though Kabir, Dàdü, 
‘Nanak and other Hindi poets of the Nirguna-school often 
speak of the Lord or of Rama and Krsna and frequently 
conceive themselves as the maid of the Lord (and as a 
matter of fact there is a considerable number of such 
poems in Kabir, Dada and even in the Sikh poet Nanak 
who preached the religion of the Alekh), it will be a mistake 
to think that these poets believed in any particular incar- 
nation of God; it has been repeatedly declared by these 
poets that the Lord or Rama or Krsna is no historical 
being,—neither is he the incarnation of God; He is the 
Divine Being, the ultimate formless reality—the non-dual 
all pervading reality, conceived more as immanent than 
as transcendent,—and that is the Sahaja of these poets. 
The ultimate state of bliss is frequently described by Kabir as 
the Sahaja-samadhi just like the Buddhist Sahajiyás." This 
state of Sahaja is to be attained through the final arrest 
of the functions of the mind,2—and this Sahaja is the state of 
vacuity and hence it is often called the süni sahaja.! This 
Sahaja is a non-dual state of supreme bliss (sukha or mahá- 
sukha).* 

1 Kabír-granthüvali, pp. 41-42. 

2 Ibid, p. 89, p. 137, p. 217 etc. 
3 Ibid, p. 159. — Кы A 
4 Cf. kahai kabir soi зет, ај — p o. і 
sahaj surhni mairi jini ras cágyd, ctc. — Ibid, p. 111. 
f farai na avai jai, 
sahaj swhni mai rakyau sami || Ibid, p. 199. Also p. 269. 
‘sunna sahaj mahi bunata hamdril Ibid, p. 272. 
э СУ. hai kot samt sahaj sukh upajai etc. Ibid, p. 138. 
kai sakat sib sahaj pragdoe «йай ek saménd | 


kahi kabir bheji mahäsukh bhramata rahe man mānāth || 
D Ibid, p. 316. 
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The same description of Sahaja is to be found in the 


poems of Dadi. It is to be observed that the element of 


yoga-practices is comparatively less in Dadi than in Kabir, 


—the sole emphasis of Dadi seems to be on the intensity of 


devotion and love through which mind attains the perfect 
state of unity and non-duality and this state is what he calls 


the state of Sahaja. Dadi speaks of the Lord (Sami ог 


Rama) more frequently than Kabir; but the Lord is none 
but the formless non-dual ultimate Beloved and that ulti- 
mate Beloved is the Sahaja.' It is through self-abnegation or 
the merging of the self in the absolute or, in the language 
of the Süfis, passing away in the Divine Personality їп Кала 
that Sahaja can be realised.* It is to be realised not through 
any austere practice, but through a state of passing away 
or deep immersion through the intensity of supreme love 
and devotion.’ About Sahaja Dadi says in a poem,—‘‘When 


the mind reached the Sahaja state all waves of duality: 


vanished away,—hot and cold became the same,—every- 
thing became one."* *'Bereft of the ‘two’ is Sahaja,— 
there joy and sorow become one; that Sahaja neither dies 
nor lives,—it is the state of complete Nirvana... Hold 
your mind in the Sahaja vacuity amidst all duality, and 
by attaining the final state of arrest drink nectar,—and. 
there is no fear of kála (time or death)."5 “‘O Dadi, let us 
proceed to that land of Sahaja where none dies or lives,— 
there is no fear of the whirl of coming and going,—one 
realisation for all time. Let us procecd, O Dadi, to the: 
land where neither the sun nor the moon can go,—where 
there is no access for day and night,—everything remains: 


tana maki hoti kofi upādhi L ulaji bhai sukk sahaji samādhi | 
bau ih soe ni dr nnd l ete. ° 
1 Cf. sükhima a sahaj na aes niräkär pa 1 
* 


$ bhitari tis dikhài | etc. 
рай, edited by K. Sen, p. 313. See also the verse on p. 347. 

2 Ibid, p. 259. 

з СУ. surati sadé sanmukh rahai jahdrh tahā lava lin | 

заћај rüp sumiran karai ni адаи йл П 
Ibid, p. 424, pee atte the vere Ой}: 422. 

Also, prem bhagati jav upajai nihacal sahaj samadh | 
4 Ibid, p. 347. 
5 Ibid, verses on pp. 382-383. 


etait 
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merged in Sahaja."' When the mind becomes absorbed in 
Sahaja, one can see without eyes, feel without the body 
and mutter the name of Brahman without the tongue, one 
can hear without the cars, walk without the legs and may 
have consciousness without the mind,—this is really the 
nature of Sahaja.? According to Dadi also this Sahaja 
is vacuity (sanya) and is pervading the whole universe as 
the ultimate reality behind all phenomena. “In every 
place, in every body (ghafa) and in everything else Sahaja 
vacuity lies pervading,—there dwells the Stainless One, 
no quality has any access there.”’> “One and indivisible 
is the lake, immeasurable is water,—swans are bathing in 
that lake; void is the lake of Sahaja where the swans (the 
münd of the saints and the yogins) are sporting." UA 
tender plant is the self, where blooms the flower of Sahaja; 
in a Sahaja (natural and easy) process true preceptor gives. 
advice about it, but rare are persons who can understand, ”* 
All diversity is but the sporting of Sahaja itself. “That 
vital power (prdna), that body (pyanda)—that flesh and blood, 
—those ears and that nose—all are playing wonderful 
play in Sahaja.’’® 

Sundar-dás in his poems on Sahajananda says that after 
the preceptor had explained to him the nature of Sahaja, 
he has given up all religious ceremonialism and yogic 
practices and has been trying to approach Sahaja (the 
ultimate truth) in a Sahaja (natural and easy) way. This 
Sahaja is the Brahman, the unified cosmic principle.’ As 
a matter of fact it will be seen that almost all the mystic 


1 calu dádàü taharh jdiye ji marai na jivai koi l 

avdgavana bhay ak orp ek ras hoi 1 

calu dàdi taharh jdiye j: сата зӣг nahiri jài 1 

rüti divas kf. gami nahirh nahirh sahajairh rahyá зат || Ibid, p. 384. 
? nain bin ibd amg bin iba 

rasan bin bolibà brahma setil 

sravan bin sunibà caram bin cálibà 

citta bin cityabà sahaj ett ||. Ibid, p. 416. 
3 Ibid, p. 459. 4 Ibid, p. 461. 

id, p. 6 Ibid, D ] 

7 Sundar says,—" That perfectly pure ja isin everything, and with that 
Sahaja all religious people gather together. Sankara began his Sadhana in this 
Sahaja (and in the Sahaja way),—Sukdeva , Sanaka and others also followed 
this Sahaja way. Devotees like Soja, Pip&, Sena and Dhani all have drunk of 
this Sahaja-bliss in the natural way,—Raidas wasalsoa S&dhaka of Sahaja and 
Ош DE also realised infinite bliss in this Sahaja path. Sundar-granthácali , 
рр. - 
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poets of the medieval period were advocates of Sahaja. 
Even the Sikh poet Nanak spoke of the Sahaja in the same 
sense as did Kabir, Dadi and others. With him also Sahaja 
is not only the ultimate reality, it is at the same time the 
Lord—the ultimate Beloved." 


(e) Similarity in the Literary Form and Language 
It may be observed in this connection that not only 
in ideology, but also in the poetic representation, there is a 
general similarity between the poetry of the Santa and the 
Safi poets and that of the Buddhist Sahajiyas. Often similar 
imageries, similar phrases and even similar lines are to be 
found. Thus, for example, Santi-pada in a Cary song says, 
—alakkha lakkha na jdi, i.c., ‘‘the imperceptible cannot be 
perceived”; the same line is to be found in Kabir several 
times. We have seen that the highest state of realisation 
has often been spoken of by Kabir as vacuity or the sky 
(fünya or gagana) and the ultimate reality—the Sahaja— 
is also spoken of as void. In a poem Kabir says,— "There 
is the sky or the void in the beginning,—void at the end 
and void also in the middle,’—and this indestructible 
void never comes and goes,‘ neither does any entity come 
and go in it. When the mind is placed in this vacuity, death 
bows down its head before a man.’ These lines instantane- 
ously remind one of the Caryā songs studied before. We 
have seen that Bhusuka-pāda compared the defiled mind to 
a deer, beset on all sides with hunters; Kabir also com- 
pares this mind to the deer beset with hunters, kala (time, 
decay or death) being generally compared to the hunter.’ 
Saraha-pada says in a Doha, “The Pundits are in the habit 
of explaining all the Sistras, but do not know the Buddha, 
1t jākai antar basai prabhu āpi 1 
münak te jan sahaji samátt || 
Anthology of Nanak, (Amritsar edition), p. 367. 
2 Kabir-granthdvali, p. 35, p. 229, p. 230, p. 328, 
3 Ibid, p. 103. 
4 Ibid, p. 103. 
s poen жаы Жа, i, kal gayd sir kati || Ibid, p. 76, 
ahedi dau làiyá, mrga 
M im ale Brad а, ats icd jen ii d Ibid, p, 12. 
ddl ale ahedi i agii T bd o "^ whose АЗ. 
kal ahedi sariyha sakdr&, sdvaj зазй sakal sahsārā || Ibid, p. 231. 
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who is residing within the body." The samecouplet with a 
slight change in language is found in Kabir.' In a poem of 
Bhusuka-pàda we find that Sahaja hasbeen compared to a 
big tree," Kabiralso compares Sahaja to a big tree in a nice 
poem.’ In a Cary song Kānhu-pāda compared his puri- 
fied mind, exhilarated with supreme bliss, to an elephant 
in rut, who is depicted revelling in the lotus-pond of Sahaja. 
Kabir also compares Sahaja to a tender plant in blossom, 
and the mind to an elephant attracted to it.* There are 
poems in Kabir, which in their entirety can very well be 
compared with some of the Caryà poems of the Siddhà- 
cáryas. Thus the song No. 62, givenin the Appendix of the 
Kabir-granthazali (edited by Mr. Sy&ma-sundar Dàs) can 
very well be compared with some of the Caryà-padas des- 
cribing the ecstatic realisation of the Sahaja bliss The 
next verse of Kabir (Appendix, Song No. 63) on the illusory 
nature of the phenomenal world—and the unreality of all 
duality also offers striking similarity in idea and represen- 
tation to some of the Carya-padas dealing with the same 
idea. There are some other analogies, such as the analogy 
of the mute in conncction with the realisation of the Sahaja, 
the analogy of mind’s being merged in Sahaja just as salt 
in the water of the sea, ctc.; but they are inherited by all 
1 Qf. pandia saala sattha cakkhánai 1 
dehahih vuddha vasanta ma jdpai | ^ Doh& of Saraha, p. 68. 


£i paghi parhdita beda айй, 
i kūti basata na }йлаїт || 
Kabir-granthàcali, Paddzalt, No. 42, p. 102. 
2 Cary& No. 43. 
3 Cf.  taravar ek anarhta mürati, suratà lehu pichàrinirk 1 
закла fed phil phal nárhir, táki amrta bárheil 
puhap ward ek rdtd, bard le ur dhariyd | 
solaha marhjhairh pavan jhakorai, akdse phal phaliyé || 
sahaj samadhi Ыта уаһи зїтсуй, dharati jal har sogyé 1 
kahai kabir tās mairk celà, jini yahu taravar pesyd || 
mm MM thdvali, Padávali, No. 166. 
4 sahaja beli jab philap lagt, dal, melli || 
man karhjar jài bádi bilarhayd, bàhi belil 
€ Ibid, ан No. 163, p. 142. 
5 The poem of Kabir runs thus:— 
sugaman 


nari sahaj samani pivai pican hard || 
avadhü merü man malavérá | 


art 
rat pragds jan gammita sati te sudhi pat 1 
бат т ай aki na байи j 
thdvali, p. 282. 
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these sects from earlier common sources. Saraha-pada 
says in another Doha that those who do not enjoy (with the 
perfectly purified mind) the perfectly purified objects of 
enjoyment (viewing them and realising them all as Sahaja 
jn nature) and only hover in the voidness, will have to 
return to objects (of enjoyment) like a crow, which leaves 
the mast and hovers over the sea and then turns to the mast 
once again.’ The imagery is found in Dàdü where he says 
that the mind must be made firmly fixed in Sahaja which 
is the mast in the ocean of existence. ‘The crow,’ he says, 
‘sat on the mast and took its journey in the ocean; it hovered 
round and round and got tired and then sat still on the 
mast of the ship.* In another Doha Saraha says,—‘‘Don’t 
repress the desires for objects,—for see the cases of fish, 
insects, the elephant, black-bees and the deer" (ie, they 
themselves bring about their death by the instinctive 
attachment towards taste, sight, touch, smell and sound 
respectively). Almost similar Dohis are found in Tulsidas, 
Ravidas, Dadi and others.‘ 

Another , important point of similarity between the 
Buddhist Sahajiyà literature and the literature of the medie- 
val vernaculars is the enigmatic style used in describing the 
secret doctrines of the cults. With this we shall deal in the 


Appendix (E). 


1. Dohákosa of Saraha, No. 70 pr Bagchi's edition). 
2 Dadi, edited by K. Sen, p. 319. 
3 risadsatti ma bandha karu are badha saraherh vutta l 
mina paangama kari bhamara ar harinaha jutta || 
Dokékosa of Saraha, Verse No. 71. 
4 Cf. ali patañga mrga min gaj iyürhko ekai drive | 
tulsi yüko Kyà gat, yàko piche páric || 
Dohdvali, edited by U. N. Mukherjee. 
The deer, the fish, the black-bee, the moth, the elephant are (all) destroyed 
by one (and the same) fault. 
In whom are the five incurable faults, how much hope has he?—Ravidis, 
Adi-grantha (translated by Trumpp), p. 666. 
Cf. also ee ш эй&@ тойуй пай kurarig 1 
auri à man rám saum j yorh dipak jyoti 
‘Dada, p. Dh ipak patag Il 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
LITERATURE OF THE NATH CULT IN 
BENGALI 


‘Tue Nath literature of Bengal consists mainly of longer 
narrative poems and straty songs. Thanks to the scholarly 
enthusiasm and literary taste of Dr. Grierson, who, when 
a civilian in the district of Rangpur in North-Bengal, col- 
lected for the first time some versions of the songs concern- 
ing Manik-candra and his son Gopi-candra or Govinda- 
candra. In course of the narration of the eventful stories 
of the royal family the poets described the supernatural 
power attainted by some of the Naths, who are generally 
spoken of as the Siddhas or yogins who have attained per- 
fection. The first publication of these narrative poems in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1878 under the 
caption of Manik-candra Кајат Gan (song of king Мапік- 
candra) readily attracted the notice of the Bengalee scholars 
to such narrative poems, generally sung by the illiterate 
villagers in the interiors of Bengal and different versions of 
the song were soon discovered in different parts of North- 
Bengal as well as of East-Bengal.* 

Besides the different verisions of the ballads concerning 
king Manik-candra, his wife Mayanamati, and his son 

1. Mr. Sivnath Sil discovered a manuscript of one version of the song ascribed 
to the authorship of Durllabh Mallik and it was published in 1902 under the 
caption of Govinda-candra Gft and in the sub-heading the text was described by 
the editor as embodying the doctrine of the Tantric Buddhists. Mr. Visvesvar 
Bhaticlrya soon collected a rather complete version of the song of Manik- 
candra and Gopi-candra from the district of Rangpur. Some manuscripts of 


some versions of the poem composed by Bhavani-das were discovered in the 
districts of Tippera and Chittagong and a version of the Rem composed by 
the Mahomadan poct Sukur Mamud was discovered in North Bengal. Dr. 
М. К. Bhatta£áli also edited a. version of the song, which was published 
under the caption of Maynámatir Gan under the auspices of the Sáhitya-parisat 
of Dacca. 

The Mánik-candra Rajar Gan, collected and published by Dr. Grierson and the 
versions of the song collected by Mr. Bhattácárya are substantially the same 
and the Gopi-candrer Git edited by Mr. Silis rather a concise version of the same 
song with omissions and additions here and there, All the songs on Мапїк- 
candra, Mayanümati and Gopi-candra have been published by the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta under the joint editorship of Messrs. Viévesvar Bhattá- 
cürya, D. C. Sen and Basanta yan Ray in two volumes. 
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Gopi-candra or Govinda-candra, the other important 
discovery is the different versions of the songs on Goraksa- 
nath (popularly known as Gorakh-nath), mainly based on 
the story of the down-fall of the great yogin Matsyendra- 
nath or Mina-nath as a result of the curse of goddess Durgà,, 
and the rescue of the preceptor by his worthy disciple 
Gorakh-nath through his yogic stength.’ 

The literature of the Nath cult of Bengal, like most other 
types of literature of Bengal, consists practically of songs. 
All the big and small versions of the poems on Gopi-candra 
and Gorakh-nath were, and still are sung mainly by the 
Yogi-sects and also by the Süfi-istic Muslims in North-Bengal 
and East-Bengal. The Yogi-castes of Bengal? somehow 
associate themselves with the Nath sect that spread almost 


1 A version of the song ascribed to Syàmd&s Sen was edited by Dr. №. К. 
Bhattagali (published under the auspices of the Dacca Sahitya-parisat) under 
the caption of Mína-cetana, Many versions of the song, which, ia spite of the 
difference in details,are substantially the same, have been discovered in different 
parts of the Chittagong Division of t-Bengal. In the manuscripts four names. 
are found for the author of the song, zi z., Kavindra-dàs, Sekh Fayzulla, Bhim- 
Dis and yäm-däs Sen, A verson of the song has been edited by Munsi Abdul 
Karim Sahitya-vigirada. He has prepared the text by comparing the available 
manuscripts (the alternative readings, omissions and additions being noted 
in the foot-notes and the appendix). The text has been published by the 
Vangiya Sahitye- pari t under the eading of Goraksa-vijaya, The text has. 
been re-edited by anchanan Mandal under the caption Gorkha-vijay, published 
by Visva-Bharati. 

In the Dharma-maagala of Sahadey Cakravarti the story of the fall of Mina- 
nüth and his rescue by Gorakh-nath has been incorporated within the general 
story of the Dharma-maigalas. There we find that the consort of Siva once 
became desirous of knowing the truth behind the world and entreated the: 
lord to explain all secrets to her, Siva agreed and weht with her to the bank 


of the sacred river Vallaká, where he instructed her in all the secrets of the 
physical and spiritual life. Mina-nàth heard these instructions from the womb 
of à fish; then follow Mina-n&th's uncharitable remarks on Gauri (the consort 
of Siva),—her curse on him—his fall in the land of Kadali-pitan and trans- 
formation into a sheep through the charm of the women of that country—his 
rescue by Gorakh—the meeting of the five Niaths, viz., Kalupa, Hadipa, Mima- 
nāth, Gorakşa-nāth and Caurabgi-n&th—their obeisance to Hara-Gauri and. 
the installation of Mina-nAth asa king in Mahánanda (vide B.S.P.P., B.S. 1304 
р. 286). "The secret of the Nith cult has best been explained (of course enig-- 
matically) in the text Goraksa-vijay. There are, however some other unpublished 
yogic textsdealing with the genera! tenets of yoga akin to that of the Nath cult, 
and of these mention may be made of the Andudi-purdna, ог the Anddi-caritra, 
Hiada-mdld-grantha, Yogi-tantra-kald and Veda-mála-grantha. ( Vide, B. S. P. P., B.S.. 
1331, No. 2 and B.S.P.P., B.S. 1341, No. 4). 

2 The Yogis of Bengal are about four and a half lac in number and they 
reside mostly in East-Bengal and North-Bengal. As a caste they bear the title 
Nath with their name, and are mostly weavers, and sometimes dealers in betel- 
leaves and lime and sometimes cultivators. The Yogis geneally bury the dead. 
though now-a-days they are adopting the purely Hindu process of cremati 
the dead with the Hindu ceremonials. For a detailed study of Nath yogins o! 
Bengal see Nathasampraddyer Itihds, Darian O Sédhan-prapali by Dr Kalyani. 


Mullick, M.A., PhD. (in Bengali, Calcutta 1950). 
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throughout the whole length and breadth of India sometime 
during the tenth to twelfth century a.p. ; and in fact, though 
the Yogis of Bengal are now being gradually assimilated 
within the composite fold of Hinduism, they retain some old 
social customs as the characteristic features of their caste. 
The Yogis (or rather the fugis) generally sing these songs in 
accompaniment with a musical instrument known as the 
Gopi-yantra, which is a simple instrument made with the 
bottle-gourd, a bamboo stick and a string attached to them.* 
These songs, particularly the songs of Mina-náth and 
Gorakh-nüth, are very popular also among the Muslims 
of East-Bengal and some of the versions of the story of 
Mina-nath and Gorakh-nath have been collected from 
them.* The currency and popularity of such versified 
stories among the Muslims of Bengal has historical reasons 
behind it. The Muslims of Bengal are mainly converts from 
the people of Bengal (both Hindu and non-Hindu), and 
formerly constituted an integral part of the Bengalees both 
racially and culturally. The stories of Gorakh-nàth and 
Gopi-cànd, at least the skeleton of such stories, had been, 
in all probability, current in Bengal (and not only in Bengal, 
but in many other parts of India) before the time of the 
conquest of Bengal by the Muslims in the thirteenth century. 
Such stories were, therefore, common heritage of the Muslims 
and the non-Muslims of Bengal. The gradual revival of 
Hinduism in Bengal, however, introduced Saskritic and 
Puránic stories among the public, and the mind of the 
Caste Hindus readily responded to this Sanskritic and Puranic 
influence. As a result the popular vernacular stories 
were naturally pushed in the corner, and were preserved 
only by the Muslims and the low-class Hindus, who did not 
come directly under the pale of the Sanskritic and Puranic 
suggestion 5 Ser Nivedita Di. D. €, Sen was convinced ofthe nt iat this 
Gopi-yantra owes its name to king Gopi-candra of the ballads; but we are not 
quite sure of the fact. Even at the present time the Báuls and other. Vaisnava 
beggars of Benga! sing songs from door to door in accompaniment with this 
instrument. 

2 Inthe United Provinces the yogi singers are generally called Bhartharis or 
teachings of Bhacighas. No Hindu domeatic festival is ово се unless these 
Bhartharis come and sing their songs. They use ochre coloured clothes of the 


Sannyasins. But they are by reli; Maho. ans, They seem to be the des- 
cendants of their yogi forefathers and have inherited their yogi songs as well. 


24 
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influence of revived Hinduism. Moreover, the Caitanya- 
movement of Bengal over-flooded the soil of the province 
with innumerable Radha-Krsna songs and soon it be- 
came proverbial in Bengal that there is no song without 
Kanu (i.e., Krsna). So strong was this Vaisnava movement 
in Bengal and so immense was the lyrical appeal of the 
Ràdhà-krsna songs that its influence was felt even by the 
low-class illiterate section of the Hindus. It is for all these 
reasons that the indigenous vernacular songs of Bengal, 
such as the songs of the Nath literature, practically became 
obsolete among the Hindus and they are preserved as an 
ancient heritage largely by the Bengali Muslims and some- 
times by the people of the lower substrata of the Hindu 
community. It may also be noted in this connection that 
the Nath cult and the Nath literature of Bengal with its 
salient features have inspired the Muslims more than the 
Hindus in composing a large number of yoga-literature in 
Bengali. To such a type belong the Jridna-sdgara of Ali Raja, 
Fiana-pradipa and Jidna-cautisa of Syed Sultan, Nur-Kandila 
of Mohammad Safi, Véra-masyd, Yoga-Kalandar and Satya- 
jitdna-pradipa of Mursid.' These texts represent а popular 
mixture of the different kinds of yoga, the yoga of the Sahaji- 
yas and of the Naths and the Süfi-istic yogic system. In the 
course of its evolution Indian Sifi-ism was variously influ- 
enced by the different yoga systems of India,* and it was for 
this reason that Süfi-istic Islam of India could easily com- 
promise, or rather harmonise itself with the minor religious 
sects of India which have largely influenced the growth of 
modern Indian literatures. The Muslim yogic literature 
of Bengal is but the result of such a compromise. 

Besides the stories of Gorakh-náth and Gopi-cánd, stray 
songs of the Nath-gurus, emphasising the vanity of life 
and the pernicious effect of worldly enjoyment and stressing 
side by side the importance of yoga as the only path for 
escaping death and deacy and for attaining liberation, are 
found among the Yogis and the Muslims of North-Bengal 
and East-Bengal. Munshi Abdul Karim quotes a poem 
as a specimen in his introduction to the Goraksa-vijaya. 


1 Vide introduction to Goraksa-vijaya by Munshi Abdul Karim. 
2 See Varige Suiphi-prabhdva by Dr. Enamul Haq. 
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The present writer had occasions to listen to such songs in 
the interior of the district of Bakergunge, and such songs 
are invariably couched in an unintelligible enigmatic style, 
which generally characterises yogic songs in all the verna- 
culars of India. The enigmatic song in the Dharma-matgala 
of Sahadev Cakravarti' is a typical song of this class. The 
Naths became gods or demi-gods in later times in Bengal 
as well as in other parts of India, and such is specially the 
case with Gorakh-nàth. There are many popular beliefs 
in the divinity of Gorakh-nath. A typical tale of this nature. 
is associated with a custom of East-Bengal, which is known 
as the "paying off the debt of Gorakh." Gorakh is here 
depicted as the cattle-god and Manik-pir is his disciple. 
The ceremony consists in offering milk-made sweetmeats 
to Gorakh and Manik. A song is sung in this connection, 
in which we find that Manik-pir, the Fakir (or the mendi- 
cant), comes to the house of Kàlu-ghos with his usual cry 
of Vam, Vam (which is the general custom with the yogi- 
mendicants) ; at the sound of Vam, Vam Kàlu-ghos's mother 
understands that the Fakir has come to beg for something, — 
and in consultation with the daughter of Beku Banu she 
offers the Fakir five pice (in the name of the five Fakirs, 
or rather the five Pirs of the Muslims). Manik refuses to 
accept cash-payment and asks for milk curd; but out of 
her foolishness Kalu’s mother deceives the Fakir and 
disappoints him. As a result thereof all the cows, calves 
and even the milk-maid of Kalu-ghos die within a very 
short time. Kalu’s mother realises her folly, solicits the 
mercy of the Fakir,—and the Fakir takes pity on her, strikes 
his stick against the ground with the usual sound of Vam, 
Vam and everything becomes all right instantaneously.* 
In some places of North-Bengal Goraksa-nath is taken to 
be the god of the cow and songs are sung of him inan annual 
festival.) In this transformation of Goraksa-nath to a 
cow-god the word goraksa was popularly confused to mean 
what the word go-raksaka (i.e. the protector of the cows) 


1. Vide, B.S.P.P., B.S, 1304. 
а Вафат Sakti, Vol. iii, No. 3. 
Cf. also :—RZjsdkir Sond-pirer Gan by Mr. S. N. Das, Vaiga-laksmí, Baisakb., 


d 
3 See Goraksadér Gita—Pravast, B.S, 1329. 
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means and hence was probably the deification of Goraksa- 
nath to a god associated with the cow, as Mina-nath was 
with fish. The confused etymological meaning of the word 
goraksa seems to be responsible also for the tradition that 
Goraksa-nath was the son of Siva by a cow.’ There are 
the Punjabi and Nepalese traditions of Gorakh-nath’s being 
born in cow-dung or upon the dunghill? According to 
some Tibetan tradition Goraksa-nath was a cowherd. 

In the Vaisnava love-lyrics of Bengal we find occasional 
references to the yogins of the Gorakh order. In a well- 
known poem of Govinda-das we find that Krsna once dis- 
guised himself as a Kanphat yogin to propitiate Radha 
who had got angry with him. He went as a yogin to Radha’s 
house exclaiming the name of Gorakh and blowing the horn 
(as is the general custom with such yogins).* We also find 
occasional references to Radha’s expressing the desire to 
assume the form of a yogini with shaven head and rings in 
the ears (just like the yoginis of Kanphat order) and to 
wander from place to place in quest of her lover Krsna.* 

It will not be out of place to say a few words about the 
time and authorship of the long narrative poems that cons- 
titute the main portion of Bengali Nath literature. As for 
the time of composition of these poems what we can at 
most say is that the skeleton of the stories may be as old as 
the cleventh or the twelfth century; but surely the versions 
of the songs, which are available to us either in manuscript, 
or in the oral reproduction of the singers, are not very old. 
There is sometimes a tendency, however, to take account 
of the linguistic evidence in this connection; but in the 


1 Vide Briggs’ Goraknath And The Känphaja Yogis, p. 183. 
а Ibid, pp. 182-183. 
3 gorakh. jágài singd-dhwani karatahi 
jatilà bhikha dni dei l etc. 
Sri-sri-pada-kalpa-taru, edited by S. Roy, Sena No. 398. 
er : 


4 eg. iva yogini-bes 
yadi soi piyd nahi dila | vt 
* . 
geruyá jete iva 
Sankhera kupdala pari l ае 
yoginir beje убра sei deje etc. 


Vaignaza-paddvali, Vasumati edition, p. 234. 

Also:—keha bale cala ghare dodre agni diyd | 
* káne pari kundal caliva yági haRá || 

Caitanya-bhagavata, Ch, xxvii. 
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examination of the linguistic evidence provincialism is 
more often than not confused with archaism. It is difficult 
to determine at this late period of the history of our litera- 
ture who the original composers of the songs of Gorakh- 
nath and Gopi-cand were; but it seems that these songs 
were handed down from singer to singer from sometime 
near about the twelfth century a.p. In course of such 
transmission the skeleton of the story was supplied with 
new flesh and blood by different singers and poets in differ- 

_ ent times and localities. Munshi Abdul Karim in his intro- 
duction to the Goraksa-vijaya argues from the frequency and 
the prominence of the name of Sekh Fayjulla in the colo- 
phons, and also from the evidence of some Süfi-istic Islamic 
influence in the version of the Goraksa-vijaya, that Sekh 
Fayjulla is the original poet of the Goraksa-vijaya. But it 
seems that all the poets, including Sekh Fayjulla himself, 
received some versions of the poem from earlier sources 
and to the version they received they made sufficient 
additions and alterations. 

The Nath literature of Bengal, far from being an isolated 
phenomenon, is closely connected with the history of the 
Nath literature of most of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars, viz., 
Panjabi, Marathi, Midland Hindi and Eastern Hindi and 
also Odiyà. Besides the vernacular texts on Gorakh-nath 
and those ascribed to the authorship of Gorakh-nath there 
are as many as thirty Sanskrit texts on yoga, ascribed to the 
authorship of Gorakh.' Besides these Sanskrit texts Gorakh- 
nath is claimed to have been an early writer of Hindi poetry 
and he is further claimed to have been the first known Hindi 
(or Panjabi) prose-writer.* Dr. Mohan Singh gives the list 

1 Of these mention may be made of the following Онын, 


§ Findmgta, (6) Totedntnan (7) Yoga-mahima, (b рамнар, (9) 
ogün - , (10) Vizeka-mártapda, (11) Siddha-siddhinta-paddhati, 


1 jur ven 13) Суннанын, Fadna-Jataka, Goraksa-kalpa, 
13) Gorakja-gita, (16) C 17) deal. t; Кой, 
19) Toga jn. И Amanaska-vivarana, (21) Siddha-siddhdnta-samgraha, etc. 
Vide gampradiye (in Hindi by i Dwivedi; also Goraksha- 
nath and Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism, by Dr. LA ed ‘and Gorakhndth 
а“ Ты Кайым Yogis, by G. W. Briggs, Ch. XII. 


2 Vide Nétha-sampraddya jya (in Hindi) b; Hazariprasad Dwivedi and also 
Siddha- бан yh Hindi) У De аты Баги. Ako PER Linen 

Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism, story of Panjabi Litera- 
ture by Dr. Mohan Singh. 
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of as many as twenty-five Hindi works about Gorakh-nath 
and his cult mentioned in the State Library, Jodhpur.' He 
also gives illustrations from other poctical works embodying 
the sayings of Gorakh, and of these the Gorakh-bodh, which 
is taken to bea Hindiwork of thefourteenth century, deserves 
special mention. The most authentic version of the Hindi 
texts ascribed to the authorship of Gorakh-nath is to be 
found in the Gorakh-bant edited with Hindi annotations 
by Dr. P. D. Barthwal and published by the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan from Prayag in 1955. In his collection Dr. 
Barthwal has included some twenty-six texts and also some 
more songs. He has compared the manuscripts available 
and tried to give a correct reading as far as possible." There 
are poetical works with the Gopi-cánd legend in old Panjabi, 
of which mention may be made of the Udas-Gopi-cand.* 
The Gopi-cánd legend is very popular also in the Marathi 
literature, particularly in folk-lore. The Marathi legends 
on the Naths (including Gopi-cind) can be gathered from 
the concluding portions of the Jäänesvari* of Sri-jfianesvara 
and also from the widely mythical accounts given in the 
Togi-sampradáyüviskrti. There is a Hindi version of the 


1 The list is as follows:—Gan Bodh, Gorakh-Ganesh Gosthi, Mahadev-Gorakh- 
samvad, Gorakh-Datt Gosthi, Kanthad-bodh, Asht-Mudra, Panchmatri Jog, Abhai 
Matra, Daya-bodh, Narve-bodh, Ankalishalok, Kafar-vodh, Gorakhnath E Satra- 
Kala, Atam-bodh, Pran Sankhi, Gyan Chautisi, Sankhya Darshan, Rahras, Nathji 
Ki Tithali, Battris Lecchan, Granth Homavari, Chhand Gorakhnath Ji ka, Kisan 
Astuti-Kari, Siddh Ikbis Gorakh, Sist Praman Granth. Besides these the following 
texts arc also said to belong to the sect; e.g., Tattva-sdra, Brahma-jidna, Svariipa- 
Giana, ctc., attributed to akh-nith. Asaiga-vdkya of Bila-n&th, Mahdyoga- 
sala in Manduki-páva, Mukti-sarala-vdkya of Vakra-nth, Amra-prayoga of 

va, etc. 

2 Texts included in the Gorakh-bani edited by Dr. Barthwal are:— 

p Sübadt, (i) Pada, (iii) Sigd Darsan, (iv) Prén Sarikali, (v) Naravaibodh, 
vi) Atmabodk, (vii) Abhaimdtrd Joga, (viil) Partdraha Tithi, (ix) Sapta vér, 
A) tenes Gorakhbodh, (xi) Romdvali, (xii) Gydn-tilak, (хі) Parhca-mátrá. 

here are three appendices, the first рш» include the following :— 

i) Goras Ganed Gusti, (Н) Gidnadipa bodk (Goras Daita Gusti,) (iii) Mahddeo 

у Сині, (iv) Sista Puran, — (v) Daydbodh, (vi) Kuch Pada. 

s second. к Sun (ii) P. 

i "ar Navagraha, (ii) Brata, (iii) Parca Agni, (іу) Agla-Mudrd, 
o Caubis Siddhi, 00 Batts Lachan, (vii) Asja Cakra, иш) Ri 

"The third appendix contains a few songs. 

з The M.S. of the text is preserved in the Library of the University of 
the Punjab. (No. 374). Dr. Singh in his work on Gorakh-náth quotes some 
portions of the text. 

4 A Marathi commentary on the Git Ден, 

5 A Hindi work said to be a translation by Candra-nath yogi, and published 
by Siva-nath Sistri, Ahmedabad. 
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Gopi-cind song by Laksapna-dasa.* Even at the present 
day dramas are composed in Marathi and Hindi with the 
legend of Gopi-cand, and it is also a popular story 
of modern Hindi cinema. Dr. D. C. Sen quotes in his 
Typical Selections From Old Bengali Literature a version of 
the Gopi-cánd song (in a mixed Odiyà-Bengali dialect) 
from the yogis of Mayurbhanj.* Stray songs on Gopi-cánd 
and Gorakh-nàth are popular even at the present day 
among the yogis of the Punjab, Bombay and Maratha. 
Songs of Gopi-cind, similar to those that are found in 
Bengal, are current as popular folk-lore also in Magahi and 
in the Bhoj-puri dialect.? 

The historical reason for this wide-spread popularity of 
the Nath literature throughout India is that the Nath 
movement was, and still is, an all-Indian movement. The 
followers of this sect, who are now best known as the Kanphat 
yogins (because of the peculiar custom of having the ears 
pierced through before being initiated into the order and 
also of wearing ear-rings) are found widely scattered all 
over India. They are occasionally met with separately as 
wandering mendicants in towns and villages and also in 
groups in their headquarters. Such Yogins are found abun- 
dantly in the Northern Deccan, in the Central Provinces, 
in Gujrat and Maratha, in U.P., Bihar and Bengal, and 
also in some Himalayan regions, particularly in Nepal. 
Even at the present day the Kanphat yogins have their 
quarters and scared places of pilgrimage all over India, the 
headquarters of Tilla in the Punjab and that of Gorakhpur 
and Dinodar being the most important. A detailed study 
of the important Nath yogins contemporaneous with the 
most important yogin Gorakh-nath is to be found in the 


1 B.S.P.P., B.S., 1928, No. 2. 

2 Mr. G. G. Halder, M.A., has given a short sketch of the Panjabi, Hindu- 
stani, Gujrati, Marathi and Bengali versions of the story of Gopi-cánd under 
the caption of The Legend of Raja Gopt-cénd in a paper read in the sixth Oriental 

onference. (Vide Proceedings of the Sixth Oriental Conference). 

3 Vide J.A.S. B., Vol. liv., Part I, 1886. 

Also, J.A.S.B., Vol. lii, 1883, Folk-lore from Eastern Gorakhpur by Fraser. 

4 Forthenumericalstrengthof the Kanphaț yagins in the different provinces 
of India and for their sects, sub-sects, vows, customs, quarters and sacred places 
of pilgrimage see the work of Mr. Briggs. As Mr. Briggs has dealt with these 
things in detail, the present writer docs not propose to enter into the details of 
the question here. E 
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commendable Hindi book Nath-sampradaya by Dr. Hazari- 
prasad Dwivedi; he has also given in his book an account of 
the different sects of yogins of the later times branching out 
from the Nath cult. 

Whoever might have been the original exponent of the 
cult, Gorakh-nath, of all the Naths, enjoys the most wide- 
spread celebrity and popularity, and it will be very clear 
from the heaps of traditions and legends that have gathered 
round the figure of this great Yogin that, wherever might 
have been the birth-place of Gorakh-nath, the field of his 
activities spread from the Frontier Provinces in the west to 
Bengal in the east including the Himalayan regions. It is 
for this reason that literary accounts of Gorakh-nath’s life 
and activities are found in almost all parts of India. Another 
point to note is that, though the Kanphat Yogins have their 
quarters and headquarters, where they generally reside in 
groups, the custom of going on long pilgrimage to the sacred 
places scattered all over the country is very popular among 
them, and it is natural that with their long wanderings they 
have spread the legends and traditions of their sect to all 
parts of the country, and this may be recognised as a plau- 
sible exaplanation for the inter-mingling of the stories 
and traditions. In spite of the legendary and mythical 
nature of the story of king Gopi-cind, we have reasons to 
believe that he was a historical person and that his native 
land was Bengal;' but it is because of the reasons stated 
above that this story of Gopi-cànd plays a very important 
part in the folk-literature of the different vernaculars. There 
isa large number of wandering yogins belonging to the 
Kanphat sect, who beg from door to door, from one part 
of India to the other part, singing songs on Gorakh-nath and 
Gopi-cind. In Bengal we occasionally find such a class of 
Hindu Yogins and Muslim Fakirs still singing songs of the 
Náths. 

We have given before an exposition of the religious 
background of the Nath literature of Bengal and some other 
problems, which are associated with the origin and develop- 
ment of the cult. Now we shall give a short sketch of the 


* Vide Infra, Appendix (c). 
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- stories with which the Nath literature of Bengal flourished. 
` The story of Gorakh-nath runs as follows :— 

At the time of the creation of the universe Siva came 

. out of the mouth of the primordial Lord in the form of a 
Yogin with matted hair and car-rings; Mina-nath was 
born as a Siddha and from the bone (hada) of the Lord was 
born Hadipha (i.e., Jalandharipa) ; from the ear (karna) of 
the Lord was born Kanpha, and Gorakh-nath with his long 
hanging bag of mystic importance (siddha-jhuli) and his 

outer garment of patched cloth (kdntha) came from the 
matted hair of the Lord. A beautiful girl of the name of 

- Gauri was the mother of the world. The Lord then asked 
some one of the Yogins (including Siva, who here represents 
none but Adi-nath, traditionally said to be the original 
Nath of the Nath cult) to accept Gauri as his wife, to which 
all bent their heads in disapproval. At the suggestion of the 
Lord then Siva or Hara accepted Gauri and came down 
on earth with her, and all the Siddhas followed them. 
Mina-nath and Hadipha became attendants of (i.¢., disci- 
ples of) Hara-Gauri, Gorakh became the attendant of 
Mina-nath and Kanpha of Hadipha, and all of them began 
to practise austere yoga. Then Gauri wanted to know 
from her Lord the supreme truth (tattza). For this purpose 
both the Lord and his consort'repaired to the Ksiroda sea 
where there was a small beautiful castle raised on the 
surface of water (faügi). There the Lord began to explain 
to his consort all the secret truths, but the goddess fell 
asleep. Mina-nàth, however, in the form of a fish (mina) 
lay beneath the castle and heard all truth from the mouth 
of the Lord. The Lord came to know of it and cursed 
Mina-nath saying that there would be a time when he would 
forget all Tattva. 

Thereafter once in Kailása the goddess proposed to Siva 
that the Siddhas should marry and lead a domestic life; 
but the Lord replied that the Siddhas were perfect yogins 
and above all wordly emotions. The goddess then proposed 
to put the Siddhas to a test in the form of a beautiful damsel. 
All the Siddhas, excepting Gorakh, fell victims to the 
amorous charm of the goddess and every one except Gorakh 
felt within a desire to enjoy her,—and the desire of the 
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Siddhas was all approved of by her." Mina-nath, as he- 
desired, was destined for the land of Kadali, where he: 
would keep company to the amorous girls of the land; 
Hadipha was destined for the country of Mayanamati, where 
he would serve as a sweeper and enjoy the company of” 
Mayanàmati, the queen;—and K4npha was destined for the 
city of Dahuka. Consequently Mina-nath, the great yogin, 
went to the country of Kadali, where he got enamoured with 
six hundred women and was passing his days with them 
in erotic dalliances.!  Gorakh-náth, however, came to know 
of the sad and shameful plight of his Guru and entered the 
city of Kadali as a dancing girl. In course of his dancing 
and singing Gorakh rebuked the preceptor in enigmatic 
words (so that the women of the country could make no 
sense out of them) and also explained to him the importance 
and the processes of yoga. The preceptor gradually came ' 
to his senses, recollected his own history and came out of the 
land with his worthy disciple Gorakh and once more engaged 
himself in austere practices of yoga. 

The other story, viz., the story of Gopi-cind (or Gopi- 
candra, Govi-candra, or Govinda-candra), which in its 
complete version includes also the story of his father Māņik- 
candra, runs as follows (the differences in the different 
versions being here ignored) :— 

Manik-candra was a renowned and pious king of Bengal. 


1! Here we find that the goddess adopted all the vilest means to seduce 
Gorakh but was sadly defeated in all her attempts. Similar legends are also 
found in the Dharma-mangalas, where the goddess tries to captivate the mind 
of the hero Lausen by her charm of body in the for of a beautiful woman; but 
Lausen, like Gorakh, could put the goddess to shame by the strength of his 
character, 

2 In the Dharma-mangalas also we find mention of such a country inhabited 
mainly by women full of carnal desire and it was only through the grace of 
Lord Dharma that the hero Lausen could get the upper hand over all the 
allurements, The country is called in the Nàth literature the Xadalir Defa. 
Various attempts have been made to identify this land of Kadali, the general 
tendency being to identify it with Küma-rüpa, which is noted as one of the 
original centres of Tantricism, and the yoni-pitha of the Goddess. But we 
should also consider another fact in this connection. In the Sanskrit dramas 
we find occasional reference to the Kadali-grha (i.¢., a house in the plantain 

den) of the kings for love-making with women other than the married ones. 
tradition is also continued in the Bengali Mangala-kavyas, where ordinary 
women, assembled on the occasion of any marriage ceremony get enamoured 
with the beauty of the bridegroom and wishes to have him allured in the Kala- 
van (plantain en). May the. name Kadali for the country where Mina- 
náth got alli by vile women have something to do with the above fact? 
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He hadmany wives, including Mayanamati, the daughter of 
Tilak-candra. To avoid family quarrels Mayana was decreed 
to live separately in the city of Pherusa away from the royal 
family. In the reign of the pious king the happiness and 
prosperity of the people knew no bounds; but unfor- 
tunately a tyrant with a long beard hailed from East- 
Bengal and occupied the post of Minister for Revenue. 
His oppression soon led the subjects to join together in 
worshipping Dharma with mystic religious rites with a view 
to putting the king to death. The attempt of the people 
became fruitful and the future longevity of the king was 
reduced from eighteen years to six months. Citra Govinda 
(i.e., Citra-gupta, the record-keeper of the king of death 
and also something like a personal assistant) opened his 
record-book and issued summons to the king and Godi-yama 
was sent to bring the life (prána) of the king. Mayana came 
to know of the mishap and hastened to the king. She 
requested the king to get himself initiated into the great 
mystic wisdom (mahá-jüüna) of yoga, so that he might be 
able to challenge the decree of Death; but the king felt it 
beneath his dignity to be initiated by his wife and refused 
the proposalindignantly; as a result death befell the king and 
he was brought to the city of the dead. But Mayana at 
once seized the city of the dead through her mystic power 
and inflicted all sorts of torment on the officers. The king 
in charge of the dead was in a fix; but Gorakh-nath, 
who was the Guru of Mayana, brought about some 
compromise and accordingly Mayana was endowed with the 
boon of a son to be born to her. Mayana came to learn 
that the life-span of the child was destined to be only 
eighteen years; she grumbled and it was arranged that the 
son would be immortal, if he would accept Hadi-siddha 
as his Guru and attend upon him. The corpse of the king 
was then cremated in a truly royal manner; Mayana be- 
came Sati by placing herself on the funeral pyre by the side 
of her husband; but she came back unburnt and in due 
time gave birth to a son, who was the king Gopi-cind in 
question. The prince grew in age and married Aduna, the 
daughter of king Hariscandra, at the age of twelve (according 
to some versions at the age of nine), and received his other 
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daughter Padunà as present The prince ascended the 
throne and began to enjoy his life to his heart's content 
in company of the young wives. Mayanà felt that if Gopi- 
cànd was thus allowed to plunge into wordly enjoyment 
he would soon die at the age of eighteen. She proposed 
the king's renunciation of all wealth and beauty, and the 
acceptance of Hadipa as his Guru after taking the vow of a 
yogin. The king first refused the proposal stoutly and in- 
dignantly, and he even went so far as to suspect the charac- 
ter of his mother in connection with Hadipa. The mother 
was shocked and Gorakh, her Guru, cursed Gopi-cánd 
for uttering such calumny against his mother and decreed 
afflictions during the period of his Sannyésa. The queen- 
mother, however, made fresh attempts to convince her 
son of the vanity of the world and the excellence of the 
immortal life, which can be attained only through renun- 
ciation and yoga. The son was convinced; but when he 
entered the harem he was once more tutored by the queens 
and instigated against the mother. The king at the instance 
of the wives asked his mother to demonstrate her yogic 
power by standing the ordeals to which she would be put, 
and the mother agreed. She was put into fire and drowned 
into water, she was given poison to swallow and made to 
walk on the edge of a knife and was put under various other 
direful ordeals of the type; but she came out successful 
in all cases. According to some of the versions the king, at 
the instance of the queens, dug a hole under the floor of the 
stable where Hadipa was buried alive; the Siddha resorted 
to his yogic power and remained absorbed in yogic medi- 
tation for a long time and was later on rescued by his dis- 
ciple Kanupa.* Mayanà also asked the Hadi-siddhà to 
demonstrate his supernatural power of yoga before her 
son and the Siddha performed unbelievable miracles and 
thereby commanded respect and obeisance from the king. 
The king ultimately accepted Hadipa as his preceptor, 

t According to the version of Bhavani-dis Gopi-cind had four queens, 
Adunà, Padun&, Ratan-màlà and Küücá-sonà (Káücan-màálà?), See Gopi- 
«candrer Gàn, Part II, C.U., p. 332). According to Sukur Mahmmad the four 
queens were Aduná, Padunà, Candaná and Phandaná 


2 Such is the tradition also in the Marathi versions of the story. See Yogi- 
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renounced the world at the age of eighteen,’ got his head 
shaved and ears split, bore the beggar’s Jhuli and the patched 
outer garment (kaánthi) and took to the vow of the yogin. 
The Guru, however, put the disciple under various trials 
and tribulations through his magical power, and the worst 
of all was that the new yogin was sold to a prostitute of the 
name of Hira, who compelled him (the king) to serve her 
as the humblest menial as a punishmnt for his refusal to 
yield to her amorous desires. However, the king bore 
all these trials with infinite patience and implicit obedience 
towards the Guru. Mayana eventually came to know 
of the sad plight of her son, rebuked Hadipa for this mal- 
treatment of her son and demanded the release of her son 
at once. After long twelve years Нафіра came back to 
the king, cursed the prostitute and all her female attend- 
dants to be transformed instantaneously into bats, and 
conferred the secret wisdom on the king. The king then 
returned home. He could not first be recognised by the 
queens; but when recognised, he was welcomed by all 
and the king began to lead a happy life once more. 


1 In the Udás Gopi-cánd, a Panjabi i version of the story of Gopi-cánd, we find 
that Gopi-cind was made a king at the age of twelve and took Sannyása at the 
age of sixteen (solo barisi kā jogi ), and that Gorakh-năth, and not Hadipa, 
was his Guru. See some portions of the text of Udās Gopi-cãnd quoted from a 
MS. at the end of the work of Dr. Mohan Singh. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROMINENT FIGURES IN 
THE NATH LITERATURE OF BENGAL 


In the Nath literature of Bengal the most important figures 
are (1) Mina-nath, (2) Gorakh-nath, (3) Jalandharipa, 
(4) Kanupa, (5) Gopi-candra and (6) Mayanamati. Various 
accounts, mostly legendary in nature, are found about these 
important personalities; let us give a brief sketch of them in 
the following pages. 


(i) Mina-náth* 

In all the traditions about the Naths, Mina-nath or 
Matsyendra-nath figures as the first of the human Gurus. 
In many of the standard texts on yoga Matysendra-nath 
has been saluted as the Adi-guru. In the yogic texts the 
names of Matsyendra, Goraksa, Jalandhara, Cauranghi 
and others are commonly found as the stalwarts of Hatha- 
yoga, and some yogic practices are specially associated with 
the names of some of these yogins. References to Mina- 
nath and Goraksa-nàth and some other Naths are also 
found in some of the Tàntric texts. Mina-náth and 
Matsyendra-nath (with all the other variants of the 
name)* seem to have been identical, and they came to 
be two perhaps in course of time. In the Nath literature 
the word Natha (which originally means ‘the lord’) has 
sometimes been used with an ontological significance and 


1 For a study of these personalities and may others personalities associated 
with the Nath cult the reader may consult the following books also:—Dr. 
Kalyani Mallick, M.A., Ph.D., Nathasampradayer Itihds, Daréan O Sédhana- 
franáli (in Bengali), Calcutta, 1950; Prof. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, Nátha. 
dāya (in Hindi), Allahabad, 1950; Dr. Dharmavir Bharati, Siddha-sáhitya 
(in Hindi), Allahabad, 1955. 

2 Gf. Mat idrd-sana, Goraksd-sana, Jalandhara-bandha, etc. 

3 Sylvan Levi, Le Nepal, Vol. 1, referred to by Dr. Bagchi. 

* The popular name is Mina-nith in Bengali, Matsyendra in Sanskrit and 

ї in Hindi and Panjabi (Cf. Mocandar in ene The variants 
of the name found in the Kaula-jndna-nirnaya (which is ascribed to Matsyendra- 
nith) are Macchaghna-páda, Macchendra-páda, Matsyendra-pida, Mina- 
páda, Mina-nátha, ada Matsyendra, Macchindra-nátha- 
páda. (See Introduction by Dr, Bagchi). 
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there is sometimes a tendency to interpret the names of the 
.Náths, particularly of. Matsyendra and Goraksa, as some 
transcendental states of mind or soul attainable through 
the practice of yoga. Abhinava-gupta in his Tantráloka 
.speaks of Macchanda-vibhu and explains it as one who tears 
the fetters of bondage. Prof. Tucci cites one instance from 
Durjaya-candra’s commentary on Catuspitha-tantra, where 
prajnd is spoken of as makara-mina.* In the Hindi text Gorakh- 
s@r (which is a loose Hindi translation of the Goraksa-Sataka)* 
Macharndara has been explained as one who has controlled 
his mind, who has known the truth of the six Cakras (nerve- 
plexus), and who shines in the unflickering lustre of his 
soul.* Traditionally, however, Mina-nath has variously 
been associated with fish, and that perhaps because of his 
name (as Gorakh-nath is with the cow, Kukkuri-pàda 
with the dog, and so on). We have seen that Mina-nath 
received instructions on yoga from Adi-nath in the form 
-of a fish.* In another legend Matsyendra is said to have 
come out as a boy from the mouth of a fish. Mina-nath 
.is known also by another name, viz., Macchaghna? which 


cakāra 
йл те sa macchanda-vibhuh prasannah | (1.7) 
In commenting on the verse Yayaratha says—sa sakala-kula-$8strévatérakatayé 


prasiddha). 
macchéh pájáh samākhyātāśí capalāś make 1 
cheditas tu yada tena macchandas tena kirt 
ityády uktyà paja-khandana-svabhdve macchandah, си ма bs, 
Kashmir Series of Texts | ind Studies, No. XXIII, Vol. 1). 
Also sce Introduction to Aaula-jfdna-nirnaya by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, p. 6. 
2 ннан: fone by Dr. Bagchi, 7. 
MS. preserved in tbe Library of in bg De AR a ilii 
di writer through the courtesy of the royal family. 
4 (e No. ‚ 300, P- l(a). 


paravarai 1 
soi karim je eti karai || i 
gorakh soi gyárin gami gahai 
mahddeo sot man ki lahai || 
sidha sot jo sádhai iti l 
nath soi jo tri-bhuvana jiti || 
ree ee the Ben cpa сыйа Padávali, No. 327. 
5 sheat-! to tradition 
2 seceding to, 


ts nds rahe hoe ea І e 
Goraksa-vijaya, p. 13. 
“6 Vide Yo 


‘ogi-sampradayavizkyti, Ch. 11. 
7 Cf. Macchanda of Abhina: ta. It seems to be a confusion with some 
colloquial variant of the name 
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means ‘a killer of the fish’ and as a matter of fact he has: 
been spoken of as a Kaivarta or a fisherman by caste." 
According to the Kaula-jfiána-nirgaya. Matsyendra, though 
originally a Brahmin by caste, came to be known as Mat- 

ghna as he acted like a fisherman in Candra-dvipa first 
by killing a big fish and discovering the text containing the 
sacred knowledge from the belly of the fish and by once 
more rescuing it (the text) by killing the fish that had 
once more eaten it up. This tradition is also responsible for 
the location of Mina-nath in Candra-dvipa, which is 
generally taken by scholars to be some coastal region of 
East-Bengal? In the pictorial representations of the 
Siddhacaryas, available in Tibet and Nepal, Mina-nàth is. 
always associated with the fish and somewhere he is 
found eating the intestines of a fish.* 

According to all the traditions Gorakh-náth is the disciple 
of Matsyendra-nath. In Bengali Nath literature we find 
occasional reference to another disciple of Matsyendra of the 
name of Gabhur-siddha.o We have discussed before the 
Bengali legend of the downfall of the great yogin Mina- 
nāth being seduced by the women of the country of Кайдай. 
The story has its variant in the story of Matsyendra-nath 
being captivated by the two queens of Ceylon (Sangal). 
The yogin was leading a domestic life in the company of the 
queens and was ultimately discovered by his disciple Gorakh, 
who entered the palace as a fly. Matsyendra then left 
Ceylon, but took with him the two sons, viz., Paros-nath 


1 Kaula-jfdna-nirpaya, Potala xvi (22-37). See also introduction, pe 8-9, 

2 MM.H.P. Sastri identifies this -dvipa with the Candra-dvipa of the 
district of Bakergunj. Dr. Bagchi is disposed to identify it with the Sundwip in 
the district of Noakhali. (Sce B.S. P.P., B.S. 1329, No. 1; also Introduction to 
Kaulajtdna-rirpaya by Dr. Bagchi, pp. 29-32). 

3 В.5.Р.Р., В.5., 1329, №. 2; also Kalyana, Yoganka. 

4 The Tibetan synonyms for Мазан» nith (or Lui-pa with whom he is 
generally identified) can be restituted in Sanskrit as matsyodara or matsydntrada 
(“the eater of the intestines of a fish," Levi, Le Nepal, 1, p. 355, referred to by 
Dr. Bagchi). Lui-pà is also described in the Pag sam jon zans as a Buddhist sage 
who was a disciple of Savari-pà. In the same 


sprung from the fisherman caste, 
work Machendra is said to be the incarnation Mahadeva asa fisherman in 


the womb a fish at Kimardpa (Vide Dr. Bagchi, pp. 22-23). 
Е ai 


5 Cf. ek sisya yäche mor jati gorakhdi 
dra sisya ache mor fir siddhda || Gorakra-vijgna, p. 130. 
in, mithu kàle nà dekhilám gübhur sidhár mukh || ibid, po 16. 


Aga 
6 In the Bengali legend he entered the city of Kadali as a dancing girl. 
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and Nim-nath, who were born to them, and the two sons 
became the founders of the Jain religion.* According to 
the Nepalese and Tibetan traditions, as we have noted 
before, Matsyendra-nath is identified with Lui-pa, who is 
regarded as the Adi-guru among the Buddhist Siddha- 
caryas. As S. Levi describes in his Le Nepal, Matsyendra 
is identified with Avalokite$vara Padma-pàni. There is the 
legend that Goraksa once came to Nepal in search of his 
Guru Matsyendra; but as the mountain was difficult of 
access he had recourse to the stratagem of binding the nine 
nágas under a turtle and sat on them. Consequently, the sky 
becoming cloudless, there was drought in the valley for long 
twelve years. Then Bandhu-datta, the Guru of Narendra- 
deva, the then King of Nepal, went to mount Kapo- 
tala with the king to bring Avalokite$vara or Matsyendra. 
They propitiated Matsyendra with worship. Avalokitesvara 
was then cleverly brought to Nepal, imprisoned in the 


form of a black bee and installed in pomp in a place call- 


ed Bugama. There then followed rain in abundance and 
thus the country was saved. The Brahminical version, 
however, narrates the story somewhat differently. Once 
Goraksa-nath went to Nepal, but he got offended with the 
people of the country as he was not warmly received. He 
imprisoned the clouds and put them under his seat for twelve 
years; consequently there was drought and famine. For- 
tunately Matsyendra chanced to come to Nepal at the 
time and, while the Guru was passing by, Goraksa stood 
up to show him respect and thus the clouds were let loose 
and there was rain in abundance, which saved the whole 
country. Matsyendra thus in the form of Avalokite$vara 
Padma-pani commands universal respect in Nepal still 
to the present time and is still worshipped in the land with 
much reverence.” There is the celebrated annual proces- 
sion of Ratha yatré (a procession with Matsyendra as 
Avalokite$vara on a decorated chariot) in honour of this 


1 Vide Dr. Bagchi's Introduction to Kaula-jána-nirnaya, p. 15; Briggs, p. 233. 
For details and variants of the story sec Briggs, pp. 72-73, 

2 According to the Nepalese tradition Mina-nàth is the younger brother of 
Matsyendra and is worshipped almost with equal pomp. 


25 
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popular god.’ Matsyendra has, however, been deified in 
later times in many other places and the images of Matsyen- 
dra and his favourite disciple Goraksa are found in some 
shrines of the Náthists,—and the foot-print of these two 
demi- are also worshipped in some places by the Kan- 
phat yogins. The peculiar custom of having the ears split 
is also sometimes traditionally believed to have been intro- 
duced by Matsyendra-nath and many are the legends 
that are associated with such a tradition. There is another 
tradition which makes Matsyendra-nüth the founder of 
Kámarüpa-mahápitha of the so-called Arddha-tryambaka- 
matha, which represents the fourth or Kaula order of 
Tantric worship. Again there is a legend recorded in the 
Goraksa-kimaya-sára, which makes Matsyendra-nàth identical 
with Maha Visnu Saiga, whom some scholars are inclined 
to identify (though on insufficient ground) with the old 
Visnu-svàmi. 

Attempts have been made to fix up the approximate time 
of Matsyendra. The time of his advent has been held in the 
Nepalese tradition synchronous with the reign of Narendra- 
deva, who flourished in the seventh century A.D., but as 
the alleged synchronism cannot be historically relied upon 
because of the extremely mythical nature of the whole tradi- 
tion, the time of Matsyendra cannot be fixed up with re- 
ference to it. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, however, has attempted 
to fix the date sometime in the tenth century with reference 
to the date of the manuscript of the Kaula-jiiéna-nirnaya. 
The mention of Matsyendra (as Macchanda) by Abhinava- 
gupta, who lived towards the beginning of the eleventh 
century approximately confirms this date. Again the 
tradition of the identity of Matsyendra with Lui-pà (who 
flourished in the tenth century)* will also put. Matsyen- 
dra to the same century. The time of Gopi-cand will also 
ascribe some such time to Matsyendra. Many of the 
traditions taken together will strengthen the belief that 


* For detailed description of this procession and other religious functions in 
Nepal in honour of Matsyendra see Briggs, pp. 144-145, pp. 231, et seg. 

? Supra, pp. 227-228. 

3 Infra, pp. 457-459. 
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Matsyendra, the first Nàth Guru flourished at the latest 
їп the tenth century A.D., perhaps earlier. 


(ii) Gorakh-nath 

Though Mina-nàth or Matsyendra-nàth was the first of 
the Nath Gurus, the most celebrated Nath Guru was 
"Goraksa-náth. All Indian traditions of later days make him 
the incarnation of Siva, who is the divine source of all 
yoga. Itis believed, and there seems to bea considerable 
amount of truth in the belief, that it was Gorakh, who 
popularised, if not introduced, the principles and practice of 
yoga throughout the length and breadth of India. As in the 
case of Mina-nath, the name Goraksa-nàth has frequently 
been explained docetically. Thus in the hymn of Goraksa- 
nath by Srikrsna in the Raja-guhya it has been said,—‘By 
the letter ‘ga’ is implied the qualified nature, ‘ra’ indicates 
the form and beauty, by ‘ksa’ is implied his nature as im- 
perishable Brahman,—salute be to that Sri-goraksa.""* He 
is the supreme Brahman of the Brahmans, the gem on the 
crown of Rudra and others,—and the three worlds are 
made by him. He is the totality of all the qualities, —he is 
at the same time the absence of all the qualities,—he resides 
in qualities in his unqualified nature,—he is both formless 
and with form. He is worshipped by the gods (in heaven), 
by men on earth, and by the Nagas in the netherland. He 
is all alone, eternal and free from the fetters of existence, 
he is the supreme Brahman and the imperishable divine 
lustre. The sky is his temple decked with various gems, and 
the all-good lord is there with boons of safety and security. 
He is saluted by Brahma, Visnu and other gods,—by the 
sages and other ordinary people and also by all the Siddhas, 
who are of the essence of knowledge.'? Such docetic descrip- 
tions of Goraksa-nath are also found in the Sri-goraksa- 
sahasra-nama-stotra (hymns of the thousand names of Sri- 
goraksa) of the Kalpa-druma-tantra and also in the Brahmànda- 
purüna. Bengali literary traditions make him the purest 


1 ga-káro рш и ra-kdro rüpa-laksanah 1 


ki дату азаћ 0 rahma sri-goraksa namo'stu te || 
=, Quoted in the Goraksa-siddhanta-semgraha, р. 42. 


2 Goraksa-siddhdnta-samhgraha, p. 42. 
3 Ibid., p. 43. 
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and strongest of all the yogins. The erotic charm even of 
goddess Durga herself was repeatedly put to shame by the 
purity and strength of his character. Most of the renowned 
medieval saints, who composed songs in vernaculars, 
paid homage to this great Yogin along with Matsyendra, 
Carpata, Bhartr, Gopi-cánd and others. Kabir refers to 
Gorakh several times in his poems and there goes the 
tradition in the Hindi work Gorakh-nath-ki-gosthi that Kabir 
met Gorakh and held religious discourse with him. A 
similar tradition is found in the Janam Sakhi of Baba-Nanak, 
where it is said that Nanak met Gorakh-nath and Matsyen- 
dra-nath and held religious discourse with them. It is further 
said that when, in course of his long wanderings as a Yogin, 
Nanak went to Ceylon he was mistaken for Gorakh-nàth.' 
Dadi refers to Gorakh and the doctrine of the innumerable 
Siddhas. Gahini-nath of the twelfth or thirteenth century 
acknowledges Gorakh to be the great teacher of Pipa; 
Guzrati poets also mention Gorakh with reverence. Krsna- 
das, a Guzrati poet, sings of Mucchandra and Goraksa 
as two Jaina saints.” Rajjabji, a Rajputana saint of the 


nineteenth century, mentions Gorakh with reverence. If we . 


take account of the literature of Nàthism in all parts of 
India, we shall find that everywhere traditions hold Gorakh 
to have been the supreme of all the Gurus. 

So widely popular has been the great saint Gorakh-nàth 
among many of the Yogi-sects of India, for a long time 
comprising a decade of centuries, that countless traditions 
have grown round the figure of the great yogin, and Mr. 
Briggs has taken the trouble of collecting many of these 
traditions in his work on Gorakh-náth and The Kanphat Yogis 
of India.* From these heaps of wild legends, which are often 
contradictory to one another, and which have grown more 
with a belief in the divinity of Gorakh than in his human 
personality, it is now impossible to construct any historical 
account of the life and teachings of the saint. Traditions 
generally agree to hold him to be the disciple of Matsyendra. 
Matsyendra, we have seen, was most probably a saint of 


1 D Janam Sikhi, Trumpp's translation: 
2 Dr. Mohan Singh, op, cit., p. 8. 
3 Sec also the work of Dr. Mohan Singh. 
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the tenth century A.D.; Goraksa then must also be placed 
sometimes in the tenth century, or at least in the first half 
of the eleventh century. Traditionally Gorakh is regarded 
by the orthodox Kanphat yogins to be unborn and death- 
less; he is the immortal saint, believed to be living still 
now in some hilly region of the Himalayas. Gorakh has 
sometimes been held to be the Guru even of the triad, viz., . 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva, and there is the story of Visnu’s 
creating the world in the primordial water from a handful 
of ashes from the eternal fire (dhuni) of Gorakh in the nether- 
world (Pátála). There are also stories of Gorakh's fighting 
with many goddesses in different Sakta centres and the 
goddesses in every case had to bend their heads before the 
mighty Yogin.' Various are the legends even about his 
birth in the human form. We have seen that in the Bengali 
work Goraksa-vijaya he is said to have come of the matted 
hair of Mahadeva.* There is also the story of his being 
born on a dung-hill from a quantity of ashes, which was 
given by Mahadeva to a barren lady to swallow in order 
to have a child, and which was thrown away in disregard 
- on a dung-hill. Yet another legend would make him born 
of a cow by Mahadeva. Apart from these legendary accounts 
traditions would show that he was born in some low caste 
family. 

There are controversial legends about the birth place 
of Gorakh. The mythical account says that he lived in the 
Punjab at Peshwar (?) in the Satya (Arta) yuga, at Gorakh- 
pur in the Tretà yuga, at Hurmy beyond Dwaraka in the 
Dvāpara yuga and at Gorakhmari (Gorakhmandi) in 
Kathiwar in the Kali yuga. It is also said that Gorakh 
appeared in the Kali yuga in the form of the Sesa Naga. 
According to the Nepalese tradition Gorakh lived at 
Gorakh in Western Nepal in a cave. The cave and the 
town are said to have obtained their name from Gorakh- 
nath, and even the national name Gurkha is sometimes 
explained with reference to Gorakh. Others would again 
make Gorakh-nath the original inhabitant of Gorakhpur in 


t For many such stories see Тын гайра АШИ. 
"С.и Бей яаа і 
siddha ji a mikaka Joti gor A | 
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U.P., and the name of the city is also explained with refer- 
ence to the name of the saint. As a matter of fact Gorakhpur 
is one of the most important centres of the Kanphat Yogis 
even to the present day. Some Nepalese tradition would 
again hold that Gorakh came to Kathmundu from the 
Punjab. He is again claimed as a saint of Oudh. The monks 
of Gorakhpur hold that he came to the United Provinces 
from the Punjab, and that his chief seat was at Tilla, in 
Jhelum. Traditions in Kacch (Sindh) would have him in 
the Punjab. Yogis at Nasik hold that Gorakh went from 
Nepal to the Punjab and thence to other parts of India. Dr. 
Mohan Singh holds that Gorakh was an original inhabitant 
of some place round the area of Peshwar. But from the 
preponderance of traditions and from the importance 
which all the Kanphat Yogis attach to Tilla in Jhelum 
of the Punjab, it will appear that Gorakh was an original 
inhabitant of the Punjab, at least a considerable portion 
of his life-time was spent in the province. But at the same 
time it seems that Gorakh travelled throughout the whole 
of India and legends associate his life and activities with 
Afganistan, Beluchistan, the Punjab, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Sind, Guzrat and Maratha in the west, north and 
south, and with Ceylon in the extreme south, with U.P. in 
the middle, and with Nepal, Assam and Bengal in the east. 
In the Nath literature of Bengal Gorakh-nath figures 
prominently as the disciple of Mina-nath and the preceptor 
of queen Mayanamati, mother of king Gopi-cand. But in the 
literature of the other vernaculars ‘‘Gorakh is said to have 
been the teacher of Puran, son of Salbahan of Sialkot; of 
Bharthrihari, step brother of Vikramaditya of Ujjain; of 
Raja Gopi Chand of Ujjain, Rangpur, Dharanagri, or 
Kanchanpur; of queen Lunan Chamari and queen Sundran 
of Assam (or Orissa ?); of Ranjha of Jhang; of Gugga Pir of 
Rajputna; of Baba Ratan of Peshwar; of Dharmanath, who 
migrated to Western India; of king Ajaipal and Venapal; of 
Kapila muni and Balnath; of the holy Prophet Muhammad; 
of Madar; of Luharipa; of Ismail, a Siddha; of Ratan Sain, 
the hero of Padumavati by Jayasi."' The tradition of 


1 Dr. Mohan Singh, of. cit., p. 7. 
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Gorakh's holding religious discourse with Kabir and Nanak, 
the most important poets of the Santas and the Sikhs 
respectively, have already been mentioned. All these tradi- 
tions convince one only of the extent of popularity which 
Gorakh has been enjoying in the religious history of a vast 
country like India. 


(iti) Falandhari-pa 

So far as the Gopi-cand legend is concerned, Jalandhari- 
pa figures as the most important as he was the Guru of 
Gopi-cánd himself. Jalandhari and Matsyendra were direct 
disciples of Adi-nath and as Matsyendra was destined by 
goddess Durga to be snared by the women of Kadali, 
Jalandhari-pa was destined, as desired by him, to lead the 
life of a sweeper (which was the work of a Hadi) and enjoy 
the company of queen Mayanamati. In the Nath literature 
of Bengal Jalandhari-pa is better known as Hadi-pa.* It 
may be noticed in this connection that while Mina or 
Matsyendra and Goraksa generally bore the title of Wath 
with their name, Jalandhari (or Hadi-pa) as also his disciple 
Kanu-pa bore the title of ‘pa’* (and seldom Nath) with their 
names. It is perhaps because of this fact that Jalandhari-pa 
has been traditionally held to be the introducer of the ‘Pa’ 
sect among the Kanphat Yogins. He has also been held 
responsible for the practice of splitting the ears. It is said 
that when king Bhartr was initiated by Jalandhari into the 
Yogi-cult, the former asked for some distinctive mark,—and 
the splitting of ears and wearing long ear-rings were the 
distinctive marks which he was allowed to have The 
Aughari sect of yogins also trace their origin to Jalandhari. 

According to the Tibetan tradition Jalandhari is identical 


х In the Goraksa-vijaya we find that this Siddha originated from the bone 
(hada) of Mahadeva and hence the name Hadi-p&. But the more plausible 
reason for the name seems to be his desire to take up the meanest profession of a 
Hadi (a very low class people watt the general occupation of the sweeper), if, 
however, that would allow him a chance to enjoy a woman like goddess Durga. 

2 This pd is, however, nothing but the colloquial form of the Sanskrit word 
pada commonly used as a mark of reverence with the names of the Siddhdearyas. 
‘The use of pada as a mark of reverence is found in many other religious sects 
also. The form phd as in H&di-pha, Kanu-ph, etc., seems to be nothing but 
the East Bengal dialectal aspirated form of pa. . 
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with the Buddhist Siddha Bala-pada, who was born in Sind 
in a rich Sidra family. He courted Buddhism and was 
practising yoga in the province of Udayana. Thence he 
went to Jalandhar of the Punjab and was henceforth known 
as Jalandhari.? He travelled from Jalandhar to Nepal and 
thence to Avanti, where he made many disciples including 
Krsna-carya. He then came to Bengal in the guise of a 
Hadi, performed miracles, and was recognised by queen 
Mayanàmati, who made her son king Gopi-cànd his disciple. 
Gopi-cànd, however, took the Siddha to be a cheat and the 
Siddha was buried alive and was rescued later on by his 
disciple Krsnácárya after twelve years.* This legend of 
Jalandhari being buried alive by king Gopi-cand (at the 
instance of his queens and minister) and his rescue by 
Krsnacarya is found in all the traditions,—Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi and Tibetan. In the Goraksa-vijaya we find that 
Kànu-pà was informed of the sad plight of the Guru by 
Goraksa-nath. In the thirty-sixth song of the Caryapadas . 
we find Kanhu-pada (or Krsnácárya-pàda) mentioning 
Jalandhari-pa as his Guru. We are loathe to believe that this 
Jalandhari-pa and Kanhu-pa of the Buddhist fold are 
identical with the Nath Siddhas of the same name. Jalan- 
dhari is said to have been the Guru also of king Bhartrhari 
of Ujjain, whose renunciation of the royal wealth and enjoy- 
ment for taking the vow of a yogin is associated with the 
same popular pathos as that of king Gopi-cand. In Western 
India songs on Bhartr are as truly popular as those on 
Gopi-cind. Other traditions, however, make Bhartr the 
disciple of Gorakh. 


(iv) Kanu-pa 
Kànu-pà* was the worthy disciple of Hadi-pa. Like 


1 We find mention of some Jálandhar-gad in the Dharma-mafgala literature 
(cf. Minik-gáhguli, P. 70; Dvija Rám-candra, MS. C. U. No. 2464, p.2) which 
seems bs pe ame uie as in n 

note on the Antiquity oi ittagong compiled from the Tibetan 

works Pag Sam Jon Zang of ipa Khanpo and Khabad Dun Dan of Lama 
Täranāth mi C. Dis, (J.A.S.B., 1898). = is 

u-pà is variously named as Kanuphi, K&npha, Kahnai, Kanai, 

Kalupha, Kalaphi, etc., all of whi i variants d t 

ос = ete, which are dialectal ts of the Sanskrit 
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"Mina-náth and Jàlandhari Kànu-pà was destined for the 
city of Dàhukà' in the south, where he would have the op- 
portunity of enjoying a woman like Durgà in her amorous 
guise. Though there is thus the indication of the fall also of 
Kànu-pà, we do not get any account of his fall in any of the 
‘stories either relating to Gorakh-nàth or Gopi-cánd. On the 
other hand we find that Kanu-pa once met Gorakh in his 
way, informed him of the fall of his Guru Mina-nàth in the 
country of Kadali and was in his turn informed by Gorakh 
-of the sad plight of his own Guru Hadi-pa, who was buried 
under the floor of the stable by king Gopi-cand. Kanu-pa 
‘at once hastened to the city of Gopi-cind (in Mcherkul 
ог the city of Patika)* and rescued his Guru by devising 
various means. All the poets are, however, silent as to 
"what happened to Kànu-pà after the rescue of the Guru. 
In the Gopi-candrer Sannyés by Sukur Mahammad there 
‘is, however, further indication of Kanu-pa’s trials in the 
‘city of Dahuka with the curse from his own Guru Jalandhari, 
‘with whom he (Kànu-pà) played false in order to save 
‘Gopi-cind from the wrath of Jalandhari. It was further 
‘decreed by the Guru at the supplications of Mayanàmati 
‘that Kanu-pa would be rescued from his trials in the city 
-of Dahuka by his disciple Bail Bhadai. But nothing what- 
-soever is heard of Kanu-pa in the literature. These stories 
-of the rescue of Jalandhari by his disciple Kanu-pa are also 
found in the legends of Western and Northern India,—but 
there Kanu-pa seems to be more commonly known as 
Kànari-nàth. 

The question as to whether the Kanu-pa of the Nath 
‘literature is identical with the Kanhu-pada, or Krsnacarya- 
pada of the Carya-songs has rightly attracted the notice of 
scholars. We have already noticed the important fact 
that Kànu-pà of the Carya-songs has, at least in one place, 
spoken of Jalandhari-pa as his Guru. But in spite of this 


1 The city is also called Dahura, Vahadi, Darav, etc. | age 
2 For these cities and th® controversies over their identification in different 
Gopi-candrer 


3 
‘M. Shahidullab, Dacca Sahitya Parisat Granthavali, No. 10. 
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coincidence, the identity of the two is still now a matter of 
speculation. Again, even in the esoteric Buddhist field 
we find that many Tantric works including the important 
commentary on the Hevajra-tantra (known as the Hevajra-. 
panjikd or Yoga-ratnamdla) are ascribed to Krsnacarya, and 
we haye nothing to be sure that the authors of all these 
works are the same; on the other hand there is reason to 
believe that there were more than one person of the same 
name belonging to the Buddhist fold. Rai S. C. Das, 
Bahadur in his edition of the Pag Sam Jon Zang has given 
short accounts of at least three Krsnácaryas; of these one of 
the Krsnacaryas had his disciple in Bhade, who has been 
included in the lists of the eighty-four Siddhas. This Bhade 
has undoubtedly given rise to Bail Bhadai of the Bengali 
Nath literature. 


(v) Gopi-candra or Govinda-candra 


Almost all the legends about Gopi-candra or Gopi-cànd 
describe him as a powerful king of Bengal. But literary 
records of Bengal do not agree on the point of localising the 
kingdom of Gopi-cánd. On the whole two conflicting claims 
are found; according to some versions of the songs the loca- 
lity of the whole story of Gopi-cind is North Bengal in 
or near about the district of Rangpur, while in many other 
versions the locality is said to be in the district of Tippera. 
As a matter of fact the topographical references found in 
some of the versions lead us to North Bengal and there are- 
traditions in those parts of North Bengal of Gopi-cánd's 
being a king of the vicinity; but the topographical references 
in some other versions will again lead one to think that the 
locality must be somewhere in the district of Tippera in 
East Bengal.' The fact may be that the empire of Gopi-cánd 
extended over parts of East Bengal as well as of North Bengal 
and hence are the traditions in both the places. The legend 
of Gopi-cánd has already been described. We shall deal 
here very briefly with some of the questions pertaining 
to the probable time of his reign. He was perhaps a Gandha- 


t For the discussion on the Ti hy see Mr. V. Bhattácárya's introduc-- 
tion to C.U. edition. See also BSPP? 1328, No. 2. a 
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banik (literally a seller of perfumes) by caste, and the tradi- 
tion of his family relation with Cand Bene, the important 
merchant that figures in our early and medieval literature, 
will also corroborate this tradition. According to the version 
of Bhavani-dis Gopi-cind left no posterity; while local 
traditions both in Rangpur and Tippera show that he left 
a son Bhava-candra or Udayacandra by name. According 
to the Hindi and Marathi tradition Gopi-cànd had a sister 
of the name of Campàvati, who, after Gopi-cand had taken 
his vow of Sannyása, tried to dissuade him,—but was at last 
herself convinced of the superiority of the yogic life." 
European scholars like Buchanan Hamilton, Glazier and 
Grierson held that the family of Gopi-candra was somehow 
related to the family of the Pala kings of Bengal. Some hold 
that Manik-candra, who was the father of Gopi-candra, 
was the brother of Dharma-pàla, and after the death of 
Manik-candra there followed war between Dharma-pàla 
and Mayanàmati, mother of Gopi-cànd, and Gopi-cand 
inherited the throne after Dharma-pàla had been defeated 
and killed; some again hold that Dharma-pila was the 
brother-in-law of Mayanamati. Grierson, however, held 
that Manik-candra was not the brother, but some rival 
of, or native prince under the sway of king Dharma-pàla. . 
This theory of the relation of Gopi-cánd or his father with 
Dharma-pàla has been discarded by scholars, as no credible 
evidence on the point is available. Of the few important 
historical documents available on Gopi-cànd we may consi- 
der first of all the rock-inscription of Tirumalai placed by 
Rajendra-cola of the Deccan. According to this inscription 
Rajendra-cola defeated Dharma-pàla of Dandabhukti, 
Ranasüra of Southern Radha, Govinda-candra of Vanga and 
Mahipila of Northern Radha. We have seen that Gopi- 
candra is also wellknown as Govinda-candra, and Vanga 
would originally mean East Bengal, and there is also the 
tradition, as we have seen, of Gopi-cind being a king 
of East-Bengal; associating these facts together it may 
be presumed that king Govinda-candra, referred to in the 
BA er c MUSS RR pm 
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Tirumalai inscription, is the Gopi-cand of the Nath litera- 
ture. Rajendra-cola flourished in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century; if the identity of the Govinda-candra of the 
inscription and that of Nath literature be accepted then 
Gopi-cind or Govindra-candra may be taken to have 
flourished in the first half of the eleventh century; and this 
fixing of time approximately tallies, we have seen, with the 
time of Matsyendra-nath, who might have flourished in 
the tenth century. 

The discovery of three copper-plates in the districts of 
Faridpur and Dacca in East Bengal, containing the genea- 
logy of some Candra-dynasty of East Bengal, has thrown a 
flood of light on the question of the identification of Gopi- 
cānd. The genealogy of the Candra-dynasty, found in these 
inscriptions, runs as follows:— 


Pūrņa-candra 
Suvarņa-candra 
Trailokya-candra 
Akana 


According to Durlabh Mallik the father and grand-father 
of Mànik-candra were Suvarna-candra and Dhàdi-candra 
respectively. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has tried to explain 
Dhàdi-candra as referring to Pürna-candra. According to 
the Marathi and Hindi tradition Tilak-candra or Trailokya- 
сапага was the father of Gopi-candra. Again Mayanamati 
herself has sometimes been spoken of as the daughter of 
Tilak-candra. On the whole the names of Suvarna-candra 
and Trailokya-candra are found common in the inscriptions 
and in the Nath literature and this has led scholars to 
suppose that Gopi-candra came out of the Candra dynasty 
of East Bengal. Experts have given their opinion that these 
copper inscriptions belong to the tenth or eleventh century 
A.C., and therefore Gopi-cánd might have flourished some 
time near about this time. Another fact to be considered 
in this connection is that Deva-gana, grand-father of 
Bhadre$vara, who again was father of Sureśvara, well- 
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known author of the Sabda-pradipa, was the court physician 
of king Govinda-candra; Suresvara flourished probably in 
the latter half of the eleventh century,—his great grand- 
father Deva-gana then flourished perhaps sometime in the 
second half of the tenth century or in the first half of the 
eleventh century. But the difficulty is that there is nothing 
to be sure that the Govinda-candra referred to by Suresvara 
in the introduction of his work is identical with the Govinda- 
candra or Gopi-cànd in question. 
(vi) Mayanàmati 

Before we conclude the chapter we should say a few 
words about Mayanàmati, who is important not only as the 
mother of king Gopi-cand, but also as a woman well versed 
in yoga and having miraculous power thereby. In some 
of the versions she is said to be the daughter of some king, 
Tilak-cánd by name, and her name in her childhood was 
Si$umati (and Suvadani according to another version). 
According to the Tibetan tradition she was the sister of 
Bhartr, the king of Malvar, mentioned above. A modern 
author Candra-nath yogin speaks of her as the Dharma- 
bahin of king Bhartr of Ujjain.’ In the Hindi version of 
the story of Gopi-cánd she is said to be the daughter 
of Candra-sena of Dhara-nagar. From her very childhood 
she showed signs of possessing wonderful yogic powers 
and this attracted the notice of the great yogin Gorakh-nath, 
who initiated her into the Nath cult. Gopi-cind, we have 
seen, once cast serious aspersions against the mother and 
the legend of the curse of goddess Durga towards Hadi-pa 
to be enthralled in the city of Mehera-kula in the company of 
queen Mayanàmati, lends some support to such a suspicion; 
but the suspicion of the son was stoutly denied by the 
mother and the poets have also very cleverly handled the 
situation.: Mayanamati is depicted in the Nath literature 
as a Tantric Dakini, which means the woman of mystic 
wisdom. As the Dakini is deified in the Tantras as the 
goddess of mystic wisdom, or some sort of a demi-goddess 
having mystic wisdom as well as supernatural powers, so 


! Yogi-sampradaya-vigkrti, Ch. 39. 
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Mayanamati has also been deified in later times as some one 
midway between a witch and a goddess and she has also 
sometimes been identified with Candi or Kali, and she is still 
now worshipped in some parts of North Bengal with animal 
sacrifice by priests belonging to the Raja-varhsa caste. Mr. V. 
Bhattácárya has presented us with one of the interesting 
songs that are recited on the occasion of the worship of 
Mayana-budi. 


Apprenpix (D) 


"GENERAL INFORMATIONS ABOUT THE DHARMA 
LITERATURE OF BENGAL 


In giving an idea of the literature belonging to the 
Dharma cult we should first of all mention the two liturgical 
works available on the cult, the Sünya-purüna' ascribed to 
Ràmài Pandit, who is traditionally supposed to be the 
founder of the cult in the age of Kali, and the other, the 
Dharma-püjü-vidhàna which is also ascribed to Ràmài 
Pandit, as well as to Raghu-nandana. These liturgical 
texts represent popular literature of a composite nature 
in a very loosely versified diction, which embody topics 
on cosmogony, liturgy, legends about Dharma-worship, 
building of temples, rituals, ceremonies and indigenous 
practices, all centering round the godhead of Dharma. 
There is a great deal of controversy over the authenticity 
of these texts and the time of their composition and their 
authorship. As our present study is not primarily historical, 
we do not propose to enter into the details of these contro- 
versies; for our purpose it is necessary to state briefly the 
conclusions, which we have arrived at by a minute study 
of the data available on the points at issue. 

As for the Stnya-purdna, which is ascribed to Rami 
Pandit, there are sufficient reasons to belive that the text 
in its published form does not represent the contents of a 
single book composed at any particular point of time by 
any particular author, On the other hand the text seems 
to be a collection of versified accounts of the Dharma cult 


t Edited by Mr. N. N. Vasu for the first time and published from the 
Sahitya Parisat and then by Mr. Charu Chandra Banerjec from the Vasumati 
Office. The name Siinya-purdpa was used for the book for the first time by the 
editor Mr. N. N. Vasu and the naming scems to bc arbitrary, for no 
name of the book is found in any manuscript (the original manuscript of Mr. 
Vasu is not, however, available to the public). In one place of the text the book 
is called Agama-purdna, and it is also traditionally called the Hékande-purdpa. 
MM. H. P. Sdstri named it as Rémdi nme Padáhati. However, as the book 
became widely known by the name of Sümya-purüna the name was retained 
in the second edition by Mr. Banerjee. 
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which grew during the thirteenth and the seventeenth, 
centuries among the adherents of this cult. It will be observed. 
that the same topics under the same heading have been 
introduced thrice or even four times within the text with 
slightly different readings. There is no order in the arrange- 
ment,—cosmogonical, liturgical, ceremonial and legendary 
accounts have been introduced here and there pell-mell. 
Linguistic differences are also noticeable in different 
chapters. All these go to prove that the text is more of the 
nature of a compilation than the authentic version from a 
single hand. With the pseudo-archaic forms introduced 
late in the composition of the verses the language of the 
Siinya-purana in general presents no archaic character which 
might justify its claim to have been composed sometime 
during the fourteenth or the fifteenth century. From the 
heaps of traditional accounts that have gathered round the 
figure of Ramai Pandit we are loathe to explain away the 
personality of Rami as purely fictitious. We may not, and 
we should not, accept all the mythical and semi-mythical 
accounts given in the Sri-dharma-purána ascribed to Mayüra- 
bhatta,’ or in the Yatrd-siddha-rdyer Paddhati;* but never- 
theless Ramai seems to have been a historical personage. 
Rami was held in all Dharma-mangala literature {© 
have been the founder of the Dharma cult. The fact may 
historically be explained in the following manner. A 
mass of crude local religious ideas and practices of purely 
indigenous origin got mixed up with some crypto-Buddhist 
ideas and practices and with these again were incorporated 
many Hindu ideas and practices in course of time. This 
curiously composite whole, which could neither be recog- 
nised as any form of Buddhism, nor any form of Hinduism, 
was perhaps modified and loosely codified into a popular 
religious system by Ràmáài Pandit and henceforth Rāmāi 
Pandit has been enjoying the credit of being the founder 
of the cult. Attempts have been made by scholars to 
determine the time of Ramai Pandit, but it appears to us 


1 Edited by Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee and published by the Sahitya 


Parisat. 
2 Portions of the work containing the accout of Rim4i Pandit are quoted 
in the introduction to the Sinya-purdpa (Parisat edition) by Mr. N. №. Мази. 
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that no such convincing data are available as may warrant 
the fixing up of the date historically. One way of forming 
some idea about the time of Ramiiis to trace the history of 
later Buddhism in Bengal, from which evolved this mixed 
religion among the ordinary people, and from a considera- 
tion of the course of evolution of later Buddhism it appears 
that Ramai Pandit might have appeared in or about the 
twelfth century a.D. As we have said, detailed accounts 
of Rami Pandit and his heirs are given in the Sri-dharma- 
mangala of Mayüra-bhatta, edited by Mr. B. K. Chatterjee 
as well as in the Paddhati of Yatrisiddba Raya;' but for 
various reasons we are not prepared to believe in the histori- 
city of these accounts. The accounts given there are all of 
an extremely legendary nature.* It may cursorily be 
mentioned here that in the ritualistic texts as well as in 
the Dharma-mangalas we find occasional references to 
Markandeya Muni in connection with the worship of 
Dharma, and sometimes he is depicted as the instructor 
of Rami in the matter of Dharma-worship. This seems 
to be nothing but an attempt somehow to connect the 
Dharma cult with the Puránic Hindu legends. Attempts 
have also been made by scholars to connect the legends of 
the Dharma cult with those of the Nath literature and to 
determine the time of Ramai Pandit with the help of the 
personages of the Nath literature.’ In the Sinya-purdna 

1 Vide B.S.P.P., B.S. 1313, No. 2. 

2 Thus, for instance, it has been said that at the end of the Dvápara age 
Vigvanitha, a Brahmin of the city of Dvarika, with his wife Kamala, wor- 
shipped Visnu desirous of a child; long time passed without any issue and 
then the couple went out on Ира and observed austere penances in 
sacred places with the purpose of having a son born to them—but all was in 
vain; being thus sadly disappointed they were onc day about to commit suicide, 
but were saved by sage Markandeya who taught them the right method of wor- 
shipping Visnu who is here plainly identified with Dharma-rája. They followed 
his advice, propitiated Visnu or Dharma and had a son born tothem,—and аз 
the son was born in the Rama Tirtha, the son was called Rami. It has been said 
in this connection that the child was born in the white Paitcami of themonth 
of Vais&kha on Sunday and the Star was Bharani (vaifakht sita-pafteam! naksatra 
bharant | ravivdr fubha yoge prasave brdhmagt || p. 13). The same account is found 
in the Paddhati of Yatrasiddha-raya (See introduction to the Sinya-purdpa, 
edited by Mr. N, N. Vasu). But it has been pointed out by Dr. Shahidullah 
that there cannot be any Sunday in the month of Vaisákha with white Pañcamī 
and the star Bharani (see introductory article of Dr. Shahidullah in the Sünya- 
purdpa, edited by Mr. C. C. Banerjee, p. 35) and this speaks of the imaginary 


nature of the whole account. 
3 See an article on Rámái Pandit by Dr. Binay Kumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D., 


in the Calcutta Review, August, 1924. 
26 
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we find that king Haricandra erected a temple of Dharma 
and with his chief queen Madanà worshipped Dharma with 
pomp and pageantry avowedly with the purpose of having 
a son born to them. This Haricandra has been identified 
with king Hariscandra of Sábhàr in the district of Dacca. 
Two daughters of Harifcandra, viz., Aduna and Paduna 
were given in marriage to the renowned king Gopi-candra or 
Govinda-candra, who flourished in the eleventh century." 
The Tibetan historian Lama Taranath has also mentioned 
the name of Haricandra, who was a king in Bengal in the 
eleventh century. But the story of Haricandra (or rather 
Hariscandra), found in the Dharma-mangala literature, 
seems to be purely mythical, and like the story of the sage 
Markandeya and the fragments of many other Purdnic 
stories, this well-known story of Haricandra or Harigcandra 
has been interwoven with the main story of the Dharma- 
mangala literature. This story of Haris$candra was current in 
India as a very popular story from the time of the Vedas. 
This story is found in the Aitareya Braéhmana, Kausitaki 
Brahmaya and in many other places of the Vedic literature.* 
The same story is told in the Mahabharata in a slightly 
different form as the story of Karna’s offering the flesh of 
his son to Lord Visnu, disguised as a Brahmin-guest. In 
the Vedic literature the story of Hariscandra begins with 
the question of having a son by propitiating God Varuna; 
it is therefore, very likely that the same story was told in 
connection with Raíjàvati's having a son born to her by 
propitiating Lord Dharma. We may point out here that, 
not only king Hariscandra, but even Lord Narayana 
has in some versions of the Dharma-mangalas been held 
to have been the first worshipper of Dharma.’ Moreover, 
it has rightly been pointed out that no stone-image of 

1 Vide supra. 

? Vide, A History of Indian Literature by Winternitz pp. 211-216: also intro- 
ааа to the Sri-dharma-purdpa of Maydrabhajta by B. K. Chatterjee, pp. 


$ Inthe Dharma-mangalas we often find a chronology of the twelve worship- 
pers of Dharma. According to the chronology given by Manik Ganguli ti 
first worshipper was Lord Narayana on the shore of the Ksiroda sea; the 
second was the King of the gods (Indra?), the third was king Mahisura, the 
fourth was Kuvadatta of ya; the fifth Haricandra, who sacrificed his 
son to Lord Dharma; the sixth was Kadi of the Rája-varhéa, the seventh was 
Rafjavati, who laid herself on spikes in order to have a son; the eighth was 
Lausen; the ninth was Jayasithha, who worshipped Dharma on the bank of 


tear redeant P ына 
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Dharma-thàkura or any trace of Dharma-worship is found 
in any locality of Dacca, or East Bengal as a whole,— 
whereas stone-images of Dharma-thàkura and various traces 
of Dharma-worship are found abundantly in West Bengal; 
under the circumstances it is unwarranted to place king 
Haricandra, the first worshipper of Dharma, in the village 
Sabhar of the Dacca district.' 


of the Lake Tára; the tenth worship was in Kahura and the twelfth worshid 
was in connection with the death of Ichái-ghos (Sri-dharma-mangala, p. 225). 
According to Ghana-r&m the first worshipper of Dharma was Maharaja Bhoja; 
the second was Dhüpadatta, who erected a temple of Dharma in Münik- 
dvipa; the third was Mathura-ghos and the fourth the Brahmin Mahimukha; 
the fifth was Kalu-ghos who was from the sweat of Dharma ; the sixth 
Was king Hariécandra, the seventh was the son of Sad& Doma; the cighth was 
Asti Candála; the ninth the Brahmin Mahipàla; the tenth was Sivadatta of 
the Barui caste (i.«., people dealing in bete] leaves); the eleventh was Harihara 
Báiti and the twelfth was Lausen (Sri-dharma-maigala of Ghana-rim, p. 272). 
According to Rüp-rüm again, the first worship was offered by the Brahmin 
Harihara, to whom Dharma appeared in the form ofa Brahmacárin, the second 
was made by the son of a cow (goal sea) who built a golden house for 
Dharma in Sonürapura; the third was made y Isái Candála, who offered 
Dharma a tank of wine and a dam of cakes (mader pukhur dila pithár јара); 
the fourth worship was made by the son of a merchant, the fifth by Ригада 
and the sixth by king Harifcandra with his wife Madan§ (and the author con- 
fesses in this connection that the story of Hariácandra is famous in the Purana, 
named Xaàff-khanda) ; the seventh was by Sad& Doma who offered wine and 
meat to Dharma; the eighth was by Ananta Vasuki, ninth by Kharjjura- 
nandana (?),—and the tenth by the Baiti of Gauda; the eleventh worshi 
was by Rañjävati and the twelth and the last by Lausen. [See MS. C. U. 
3279, pp. 85 (A)—85 (B)]. The list according to the Anddi-maigala of Ramdas 
Adak is as fo) lows:—Dvija Harihara, Urvazi Muni, Sadá-fiva in the form of 
Sid Doma, on the bank of the river Bulluka (by whom ?), Mandhata, Yudhis- 
thira, Harigcandra, worship in Gauda (by whom?) etc., the twelfth being 
Làusen {ко p. 245). Such a chronology of the twelve worshippers of Dharma 
in the Kaliyuga are found in many of the Dharma-matgalas by other poets 
with some alterations, It is needless to repeat here that no historical irm се 
should be attached to these chronologies which are purely legen and 
myhical in nature. It is also to be noted that the number of worshippers of 
Dharma-thakura in the Kali is twelve only because of the fact that twelve 
is the mystic number of the Dharma cult, and the worship of Dharma is called 
Bürmati. The ceremonies of the worship take place in twelve consecutive 
days beginning from the third Tithi of the light half of the month of Уаі һа, 
In the Dharma-paja twelve flowers, twelve items of all ritualistic articles are 
required; the male devotees required are twelve and the number of the female 
devotees is also twelve; even the chapters in the Dharma-maAgalas are twelve. 
Мг, В. К. Chatterjee likes to connect this custom of the Dharma cult with the 
Vedic custom of Twelve days’ sacrifice (vide Introduction to Sri-dharma-maigala 
of Mayüra-bhatta, p. 245). Inthe Dharma-füjá-vidhána we find that in every age 
there are seven devotees (2ана) ог Dharma. In the Satya age the devotees 
are,—Brahma, Ulika, Narada, Vasumati, Durgā, Indra and Gañgā; in the 
Treta Vali, Māndhātā, Säāgara, Kärttika, Kālughoşa, Venupura, and 
Bhatt: hara; in the Dvapara age Ravana, Indra-kumira, Sankha, 
Sri-rima, Сапаһан, Bhagiratha, Bháskara and Paksiraja (i.¢., Garuda); 
in the Kali age Kapili, Narayana, Maniràája, Bhatta, Mundira Ghosa, Pürva- 
datta, Bhigmaka, Kauntaka, Bighnegvara, Asiya Candála, Varuna, Magara, 
Manoratha Pandita, Paksasáreüga, Sadhupura Datta and Dhanakuvera(p. 8). 
"The number in the Kaliyuga evidently exceeds seven and becomes fifteen. 
1 Introduction to the Sri-dkarma-mangala of Mayira-bhatta by Mr. B. K, 


Chatterjee, p. 45, 
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Ramai Pandit was in later times transformed into a purely 
mythical figure by being associated with the other four ex- 
ponents of the cult, viz., Setai, Nilai, Karhsai and Gorhsiai.' 
In the Dharma-mangalas of the later period Ramai Pandit 
is found to be the instructor.of Queen Rajfijavati, mother of 
Lausen, the hero of the Dharma-mangalas. This Rafijavati 
is said to have been the sister-in-law of the emperor 
of Gauda. In no one of the Dharma-mangalas do we find 
mention of the name of this emperor of Gauda; but it is 
said that he was the son of Dharma-pala.* Dharma-pila 
is a famous king of the Pala dynaty of Bengal, who 
ascended the throne in 815 a.p. He had two sons of 
whom Tribhuvana-pala, the elder of the two, died prema- 
turely during the lifetime of his father; consequently Deva- 
pala, the younger son, became the emperor of Gauda after 
Dharma-pala. If we are to accept the account given by 
Ghana-ram, Rafjavati was the sister-in-law of king Deva- 
pala, who flourished in the ninth century A.D., and Rāmāi 
Pandit being the instructor of Rafijavati flourished ator about 
that time. But in a copper-plate inscription of Devapila, 
discovered in Munghyr it is found that some Rannadevi was 
the wife of Dharma-pala and Rannadevi was the daughter 
of Govinda III. According to Ghana-ram, however, the 
chief queen of Dharma-pàla was Ballabhà. To us the ac- 
count given by Ghana-ram does not seem to be historically 
correct; he seems to have given rather a traditional account 
of his hero Lausen, who must have been a tribal chief at the 
time of some Pala king named Dharma-pila. The association 
of Ramai Pandit with the Dharma-worship by Кайјауайї 
and by Lausen in later time seems to be merely traditional. 
Whenever there was the worship of Dharma the help of a 

1 Vide Supra Ch. xiii. 

2 Many scholars have committed a great mistake by ass! ing that Ката 
Pandit was contemporaneous with king Dharma-pila of "Gauda, of whom 
Rafjavati, the mother of Lausen was the sister-in-law. (See Variga-bhasa O 
Sahitya by Dr. D. C. Sen, D.Litt., chapter on Baudha-yuga; Introduction to the 
Sanya-purdpa by Mr. С. С. Banerjee, p. 89). Nowhere in the Dharma-mangalas 
do we find Rafjivati described as the sister-in-law of Dharma-piila; she was 
the sister-in-law of the son of Dharma-pàla. Cf. dharma-pal ndme chila gauger 
thakur | prasaige prasave punya pap 7X dar|| prikivt paliyd svarga bhuitje nrpavar | 
biryasanta putra tar raja gdudesvar || Sri-dharma-maigala of Ghana-ram (Baùga- 
visi edition), p. 12. It was this last GaudeSvara, son of Dharma-pàála, of whom 


Rafijavati is said to have been the sister-in-law. The same account is also 
found in the Anddi-maigala of Ram-das Adak, sce p. 13 (Sa/itya-parigat edition). 
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Pandit (i.e, a priest versed in Dharma-worship) was re- 
quired, and Ramii being the most famous of the Pandits, 
it is very likely that his name should be associated with 
the Dharma-worship of different times. On all occasions of 
Dharma-worship the priest or the Pandit, who is generally 
said to be Ramai Pandit himself, gave instruction consult- 
ing a scriptural text which is called Dharma-purdna or 
Haàkanda-purüna or simply the Purána.' Hanümàn, who has 
in many occasions given instruction of Dharma-worship, is 
described as well-versed in the Hakanda-purdna (which, we 
have seen, is another name for the text of Sünya-puràna). 
This fact leads to the conclusion that among the poets of the 
later times there was the tradition of some liturgical text con- 
taining all the details of Dharma-worship and the text of the 
Sünya-purüna in its modern form may represent some con- 
fusedly collected portions of the aforesaid text. 

As for the other ritualistic text, viz., the Dharma-püja- 
vidhāna, we are definitely of opinion that it is a compilation 
of much later times. The followers of the Dharma cult, 
however, speak of the Sinya-purdya and the Dharma-piija- 
vidhdna as the fifth Veda embodying the new religion of 
Dharma, which was first revealed to Ramadi Pandit. The 
vernacular verses in the latter text are very few in com- 
parison with the Sanskritic and the pseudo-Sanskritic 
Mantras and other injunctions regarding the worship not 
only of Dharma-thakura, but of almost all the gods and 
goddesses of the popular Hindu pantheon, of esoteric 
Buddhism as well as of purely local deities of indigenous 
origin. Beginning with the worship of Ganeéa (as the custom 
in popular Hindu worship is) we find here injuctions and 
Mantras for the worship of the Sun, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
Durga, Laksmi, Visahari, Bhairava, Vasuli, Sarasvati, 
Kuvera, Sasthi, Bhagavati, Vasumati, Visalaksi, Batuka- 


* See, Sri-dharma-maigala of Ghana-rim, p. 40; Ibid., p. 41, p. 216. 
dharma-purümer mata pija jathocita | 
Di of Narasiryha Vasu, Vol. 1, 
MS. C.U. No. 3224, p. 68(D). 
pandit pustak hate baldn vacan] 
Ibid., Vol. II., MS. C.U. No. 3226, р. ЗА j 


Cf. also p. 
Sri-dharma-mangala of Ghana-rim, p. 8, 
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natha, Ksetrapala, Brahmani, MaheSvari, Vaisnavi, Barahi, 
Narasirhi, Indrani, Camunda, Garuda, Vigvakarma, Nandi, 
Kamadeva, Vaneévara, Pandasura, the ten Dik-pàlas, the 
gate-keepers (Dvara-pala), and a host of others. In the 
colophon of the vernacular verses we find the name of 
Ramai Pandit as the author, whereas the text as a whole is 
ascribed to Raghu-nandana. It is very easy to detect that 
many of the Bengali verses of the Dharma-püjá-vidhána are 
nothing but different version of the verses found in the 
Sünya-purüna, and the Sanskrit Mantras regarding the medi- 
tation and the salutation of the Hindu gods and goddesses 
are nothing but the corrupted forms of them found in the 
Hindu texts on worship; the portions composed by our 
Raghu-nandana, are the peculiarly funny pseudo-Sanskritic 
portions introduced here and there in the text. Whoever 
the author of these pseudo-Sanskritic portions might 
have been, it is apparent that the text as a whole has 
been ascribed to Raghu-nandana only to bestow on it the 
dignity and importance of being composed by Raghu- 
nandana, the great authoirty on Smrti. 

Besides these liturgical texts there are the Dharma- 
mangalas which represent in many places a type of really 
good literature in the art of plot-construction as well as in 
characterisation. Though Ramai Pandit appears to have 
flourished some time before the twelfth century, Dharma- 
mangala literature did not flourished before the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. Mayüra-bhatta has been un- 
animously credited by other poets of the cults to have been 
the first poet of the Dharma-mangala literature and all 
poets have saluted him (Mayüra-bhatta) as the pioneer 
in the field. But the work of Mayüra-bhatta has not yet 
been discovered and the Sri-dharma-purdna of Mayüra- 
bhatta discovered and edited by Mr. B. K. Chatterjee 
(and published by the Sahitya Parisat) seems to us to be 
spurious for various reasons, and this had rightly been the 
opinion also of many other scholars after it was first pub- 
lished.’ Moreover, even in its spurious form the text pub- 


1. Vide B.S.P.P., B.S. 1338, No. 2. 
The reasons, why this text seems to us to be purely spurious may briefly be 
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lished is incomplete, the Lausen-story being missing. After 
Mayüra-bhatta the poetical works of about twenty poets 
have been discovered, many in the complete form and some 
in parts, As we have already pointed out, almost all of these 
poets flourished during the period of a century from the 
last half of the seventeenth century to the last half of the 
eighteenth century.’ Of these poets, however, Ripa-ram, 
Kheli-ram, Manik Ganguli, Sita-ram, Ram-dis Adak, 
Ghana-rim Cakravarti, Sahadev Cakravarti, Narasimha 
Vasu, Ram Candra Bandyopadhyay seem to be more im- 
portant.” Excepting the work of Sahadev Cakravarti, in 
whom we find a mixture of the legends of the Dharma 
literature and of the Nath literature, all the other works 
are almost the same so far as the theme is concerned. The 
main theme of all the Dharma-mangalas is the story of 
Lausen, and there is a striking unanimity among the poets 
not only in the description of the main story, but also in the 
minute description of the incidents. 

The Dharma-mangala literature as a whole, like all other 
Mangala literatures of Bengal, represents, as we have already 
explained in the introduction? the continuation of the 
spirit of the Puranic literature in the vernacular. It is some 
sort of a propaganda literature to glorify the god or the 


noted below. In the first place the manuscript of the text, as the editior himself 
admits,isalmost brand new (writtenin 1310 B.S.,, i.e., 58yearsold) ,andsecondly 
the lan is hopelessly modern. Thirdly, Mayüra-bhatta being the pioneer 
in the field, the later poets should have followed him in their works; but that 
hasnot been thecase. Again, the later poets do not attach so much importance 
to the stonc-image of Dharma (i.e, Dharma-silà) as the nco-Mayüra-bhatta 
does. Moreover, we find here innumerable legends of ly Purápic character 
very cleverly interwoven in the text to explain all the peculiar customs and 
factors found in connection with Dharma-worship. in it is very curious 
to note that though Mayüra-bhatta is the carliest poet of the Dharma-mahgala 
literature, flourishing in or about the fourteenth century A.D., the Dharma 
thakura depicted in this work bears not even the faintest trace of. кү оды 
character waste ang Da fiatly конне am im rs M 1 
1 Dr. D. C. in his i tions from ali Literature, Part 1, 
says that the manuscript of the спи Govindarám Bandyopadhyay 
is dated 1071 B.S. (i.e, 1665 A.D.), and from this he assumes that inda- 
rim flourished in the seventeenth century. But Mr. B. K. Chatterjec holds that 
the date of theMS. is not of B.S., but of the Malla Era, (1071 Malla Era,—1766 
A.D.) and thinks that the poet flourished in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. (Vide Introduction to the Sri-dharma-mangala of Mayiira-bhatta, p. 6). 
2 For detailed information about these poets and their works vide Bamla~ 
mangala-kdtyer Itihās by Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta, 
958. 
3 Supra. 
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goddess in question with reference to innumerable incidents 
on which occasions he or she had the opportunity of display- 
ing his or her sovereign power. The stories are introduced to 
popularise the worship of the deity pointing out the celestial 
benefit which the previous worshippers did obtain. The 
Dharma-mangalas relate the eventful life-sketch of the hero 
Lausen, who owed his birth to the grace of Dharma and in 
all the adventures throughout his eventful life was saved 
from all sorts of calamities through the gracious intervention 
of Lord Dharma. We have already pointed out that in the 
delineation of the plot there is a general agreement among 
all the poets; let us therefore take the version of Ghana-ram 
Cakravarti to be the representative version of the story and 
give a summary of the whole story in the following pages. 

After creating the universe Lord Dharma was in a fix as 
to how to introduce his worship in the world. Hanümàn, 
the sole agent and the main advisor of the Lord, advised 
him to make device to have Ambuvati, a dancer-girl in the 
court of Indra, brought down on earth through some curse. 
The advice was promptly carried out and Ambuvati took her 
human birth with Benu-ray and Manthara as her parents 
and wicked Mahamad Patra as her brother, she herself was 
named Raíijàvati. 

The son of Dharma-pàla (i.e. Deva-pàla) was at that 
time the emperor of Gauda, and he married the elder 
daughter of Benu-ray. Mahimad Patra (called by Ghana- 
ram generally as Patra or Mahàpátra), who was the brother- 
in-law of the emperor, eventually became the minister. 
Once the emperor went a-hunting and chanced to meet 
Soma-ghos who had been arrested on the order of the mini- 
ster for non-payment of tax. The emperor took pity on him, 
ordered his release and placed him as a superintendent over 
Karna-sen, the chief of the fort of Trisasti, situated on the 
bank of the river Ajaya. But ere long Ichái-ghos became 
very powerful, drove Karna-sen away, established a new 
fort for the name of Dhekur and defied the supremacy even 
of the emperor himself. The emperor went to subdue the 
rebellion with nine lacs of soldiers, but was sadly defeated. 
The six sons of Karna-sen were killed in the battle and his 
wife was shocked to death. The emperor then took pity on 
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Karna-sen and gave his sister-in-law, Rafijavati, in marriage 
to him. This, however, was strongly resented by Maha- 
patra for various reasons. Unfortunately Кайја proved 
barren and all rituals, ceremonies and worship of gods and 
goddesses came to be of no avail. Once, by chance, she came 
across a religious procession on the occasion of Dharma’s 
Gàjana, and from among the processionists Ràmài Pandit 
explained to Rafijà and her husband the glory of Dharma 
and assured them that they also might have a son born to 
them by worshipping Dharma. With the instructions from 
Ramai Rajijavati laid herself on pikes before Dharma; and 
the lord was propitiated and granted her a son, whose 
name was Lausen. When Mahamad Patra came to know 
of the birth of a son to Rafijà by Karna-sen he engaged a 
rogue, Indàmete by name, to steal away the child, but the 
child was saved through the grace of Dharma. Dharma 
vouchsafed Làusen a brother, Karpüra by name, as a play- 
mate to him. When the two brothers grew in age Dharma 
sent Hanümàn from Vaikuntha to teach them duel-fighting 
and archery. When his education was completed Láusen, 
accompanied by his brother, started for Gauda to meet the 
emperor. They had thrilling encounters on the way,— 
Lausen had to kill the pet tiger of Parvati, kill another 
crocodile, pass through the land of wicked women,—and 
Lausen always came out victorious through the grace of 
Dharma, which was bestowed mainly through the agency 
cof Haniiman. After Lausen reached Gauda his maternal 
uncle Mahamad Patra left no stone unturned to harass and 
insult Lausen; but Lausen got the upper hand through the 
‘grace of Dharma and returned home safe. Mahamad Patra 
then made another device against Lausen; he instructed the 
emperor to send Lausen to Kamaripa with some sturdy 
followers. This time also Làusen had to encounter many 
difficulties; but the grace of Dharma through the agency 
‘о Hanümán made him victorious throughout. He conqured 
Kàmarüpa very easily and married Kalinga, the princess. 
When he was returning home in glory, he married on his 
1 Gdjana [ы garjanas roaring) means the ceremonies that take pe 
the 


än honour of Dharma-thikura. It is perhaps the tumultous nature o! 
„ceremonies which are responsible for the name Gájana. 
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way Amalia, the daughter of Gajapati of Mangala-kota, and’ 
also Vimala, daughter of the king of Burdwan. 

After returning home Lausen was passing his happy time 
in the company of his wives; but Dharma realised that if 
Lausen were thus allowed to pass his time in peace the 
worship of Dharma would not be introduced in the world. 
He then held conference with Hanümáàn and made another 
device. Through his magical power the emperor of Gauda 
became mad after Kanada, the young beautiful daughter 
of Haripála, king of Simulà. The emperor made proposal 
of marriage and it was sternly refused by Kanada. The 
emperor got excited and attacked Simulà with nine lacs 

. of soldiers. Kanada then made a promise that, whoever 
would be able to break a particular iron rod, would be 
selected as her husband. The emperor failed ludicrously 
and the man who succeeded was Lausen. After several 
other developments in the story, in which gods and goddesses 
played important parts, Kanada was married by Lausen. 

Mahamad Patra was not the man to be cowed down,, 
Lausen must be crushed by hook or by crook. A fresh 
intrigue came to his mind and he proposed to the emperor: 
that Lausen should be sent to Dhekur to collect tax from 
Ichài-ghos. In spite of all remonstrance from his parents, 
who could not forget the death of their six sons at the hands: 
of Ichai-ghos, Lausen started for Dhekur and after a great 
fight killed Ichai-ghos, of course, through the grace and’ 
device of Dharma. Mahimad Patra was then convinced 
that Lausen had the blessings of Dharma upon him,—and 
that to get the victory over Lausen he should propitiate: 
Dharma and obtain a boon from Him. Accordingly he 
advised the emperor of Gauda to worship Dharma, and his 
advice was followed. Dharma came to know of the evil 
intention of Mahamad Patra and through the agency of 
Haniimin sent storm and rain below. The emperor got 
frightened and on the advice of the minister sent for Lausen, 
who alone could save them from the direful wrath of the 
Lord. Lausen came instantly but the Patra made an absurd 
proposal. The Patra said that the divinely decreed evil of 
the whole country could be remedied only if Lausen could 
make the sun rise in the west at the dead of night on the 
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new moon. Lausen agreed and did make the sun rise in the 
west by his austere penances and thus the almighty power 
and the divine glory of Lord Dharma was finally established. 
Mahamad Patra was, however, punished with leprosy for 
his wickedness and afterwards relieved at the request of 
Lausen; and Lausen had heaven as his reward. Thus 
was the worship of Dharma introduced and popularised by 
Lausen all over the world. 

The struggle of Lausen is virtually the struggle of Dharma 
himself to be introduced to the people of the world and 
to be recognised and worshipped by them as the Lord 
Supreme. It appears from the incidents of the Dharma- 
mangalas that Dharma-thakura had to establish his supre- 
macy against the Supremacy of the Sakti (i.¢., the female 
deity) in the form of Durga or Vasuli or Kali. The opponents 
of Lausen were all worshippers of Sakti and were protected 
by her. Goddess Durga even stooped so low as to assume the 
form of a charming damsel to allure Lausen and to convert 
him to the Sakti cult; but all her attempts were frustrated 
by the strength of character of Lausen and also by his 
sincere devotion towards Lord Dharma. The severest fight, 
virtually between Dharma and Sakti, in the person of Lau- 
sen and Ichai-ghos respectively, took place in the battle of 
Dhekur. Ichai was protected by the goddess herself and 
Lausen with his backing in Lord Dharma could do no harm 
to him. As many times as Lausen cut the head of Ісһаі- 
ghos, the head of Ichài, separated from the body, muttered 
the name of Durga and the separated head was joined with 
the body by the grace of the goddess. Lord Dharma found 
himself in a fx and Haniiman was helpless there. Immediate- 
ly, however, an assembly of the gods was invited and advice 
from them solicited. It was then finally decided that the 
sage Narada must be sent forth to devise some means where- 
by the attention of the goddess might be diverted from Ichai. 
Narada, the reputed quarrel-monger, went to goddess Durga 
and informed her that, taking advantage of her long absence 
from Kailisa (she being long in Dhekur to protect her 
devotee Ichai-ghos), old Siva had left home and was visiting 
the quarters of the Kotch (a hilly tribe) and having dallian- 
ces with Kotch-women; Karttika and Ganesa (the two sons 
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of Durga) had left home and went away, Jaya and Vijaya 
(the daughters) were starving to death, the condition of the 
whole family was topsy-turvy. Hearing these words from 
Narada Durga at once left Dhekur for Kailasa and found 
all the informations, supplied by Narada, to be totally false; 
but taking advantage of her absence from Dhekur Dharma, 
through the agency of Haniiman, instructed Lausen to 
attack and kill Ichai-ghos which Lausen easily succeeded 
in executing. By the time Durga hurried up to Dhekur, 
Haniman carried the head of Ichài to the netherland and 
she found, it was too late to give her devotee any help. 
Thus the honour of Lord Dharma was somehow saved 
through the cunning device of Narada, against whom, 
we are not told, what step was taken by the enraged 
goddess. 


ApPzNDix (E) 


ENIGMATIC LANGUAGE OF THE OLD AND 
MEDIEVAL POETS 


We have seen before that many of the religious move- 
ments, with which we have dealt, were esoteric in nature 
and it was quite in the fitness of things that the language 
in which the religious contents were given poetic expression 
was often extremely enigmatic. This enigmatic language 
of the old and medicval poetry is popularly styled as 
Sandhya-bhasa, which, according to its conventional spelling, 
literally means ‘the evening language’,—and the word 
‘evening’ here may be explained as pointing to the mystical 
nature of the language. In the Hindu as well as Buddhist 
Tantras, and in the Buddhist Dohas and songs, we find 
much use of this Sandhya-bhas@ and MM. H. P. Sastri has 
explained it as the ‘twilight language’, i.e., half expressed 
and half-concealed (dlo-aridhéri). But MM. VidhuSekhara 
Sastri in an enlightening article in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly’ has demonstrated with sufficient evidences from 
authoritative texts that the language is not Sandhyd-bhasa, 
but is Sandhd-bhasa (sam+-4/dhd) or the ‘intentional language” 
iz, the language literally and apparently meaning one 
thing, but aiming at a deeper meaning hidden behind. 
Reference to this word Sandha-bhdsd is found in many 
texts of Pali Buddhism as well as in Sanskrit Mahayana texts. 
Warning has often been given not to interpret the sayings 
of Buddha literally, but one should sink deep into them to 
catch at the right meaning aimed at by the Lord, and we 
find that the Buddhist preachers, particularly of the esoteric 
schools, would often use this intentional language to which 
the faithful adepts only had access. The same device was 
adopted by all the esoteric schools within the province of 
Hinduism.* 

1 1928, Vol. IV, No. 2 

2 It may be incidentally noted here that Jesus Christ did also preach in a 


parabolic language (which also is nothing but a form of Sandha bhdp2) to cenceal 
the truth from the unbelievers like the scribes and the pharisees, 
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With regard to the spelling of the word Sandhd-bhasa 
or Sandhé-vacana as Sandhya-bhasa or Sandhyad-vacana MM. V. 
Sastri is of opinion that it is a mistake of ignorant scribes. 
But it may be noticed in this connection that the word has 
consistently been spelt as Sandhya and not as Sandhá in all 
the manuscripts of the Buddhist Tantras. May it therefore 
be postulated that it is not a mistake pure and simple of 
the scribes; but through the enigmatic and technical nature 
of the language and because of the mystical nature of its 
contents, it acquired in time a secondary meaning of 
‘twilight language’ from its original meaning of ‘intentional 
language’ and hence it is that it is spelt as Sandhya by the 
scribes ? 

The tradition of the use of enigmas to conceal the real 
meaning from the ordinary people is as old as the Vedas. 
We often meet with riddles in the Rg-veda and the Atharva- 
veda, which, when interpreted literally yield a meaning, 
which, as it is evident from the context, is not the real mean- 
ing. There are again statements in the ritualistic works 
known as the Brühmanas, which give us no meaning literally; 
but the Pürva-mimamsakas discover important truth 
behind them with the help of metaphorical interpretation. 
But the use of technical Sandhd-bhdsa became popular with 
the rise and development of the various Tàntric literature. 
The Sadhana of the Tantras, be it Hindu or Buddhist, was 
generally a secret Sadhana, and the best way to maintain 
the secrecy of the Sadhana was to express the ideas and 
experiences of the Sadhakas with the help of technical and 
enigmatic language. The Tantras have, therefore, a lang- 
uage of their own which is accessible only to the initiated. 

The Nature of the Sandhd-bhdsd of the old Bengali 
Buddhist songs is not however exactly the same as that of 
the Sandhé-bhasaé of the Tantric literature. While the 
Tantras are full of technicalities, the songs are full of 
enigmas in addition to the technicalities.* Sandhd-bhasa 
of the Tantras generally means the infusion into some 

1 See Re-veda, (1-164), (1,152.3), (10.55.5), (8.90.14), etc. 
8.10). 


Atharva-veda, (7.1), (11 
2 But enigmas are also sometimes found in the Tantric and Yogic texts. 
Of. go-mamsam bhaksayen nityam elc., Supra. 
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words of some technical meaning which is known only to 
the adept and to none else. It was the greatest sin on the 
part of a Tàntric to let the uninitiate into the secret of their 
cult, and this extreme technicality of the language, we have 
-already pointed out, was taken as a device to prevent the 
public from making out anything of the secret of their cult, 
In the Hevajra-tantra there is a chapter on the Sandhā-bhāşã 
where the Lord Vajra-sattva explains to Vajra-garbha the 
technical meaning of many such terms. In the eighteenth 
chapter of the Sri-guhya-samája also many such technical 
terms have been explained.' 

The Caryà-ongs of the Buddhist Siddhácáryas abound 
in technical terms; but more interesting are the enigmas. 
Couplets like — 

maria Sasu nananda ghare ќан л 

тда maria Каһпа bhaia kavali \* 
are frequently to be met with in the Caryà-songs. The 
peculiarity of such imageries is that, when interpreted 
literally, they yield the most absurd meaning,—but when 
one obtains the key to them and learns to enter in, one gets 
at the true meaning hidden behind. Thus there is a poem 
of Kukkuri-pida which runs as follows: —When the two 
(teats) are milked (or when the tortoise is milked), it can- 
not be preserved in the pot; the tamarind of the tree is eaten 
by the crocodile. The front is near the house, harken lady 
of the nature of consciousness (bidti); the ear-ring (or the 
ornament of the ear) is stolen away at mid night (adharàti) 
The father-in-law falls asleep, the daughter-in-law awakes, 
—the thief has stolen away the ear-ring, where can it be 
searched? Even in the day-time the daughter-in-law shricks 
in fear of the crow,—where does she go at night? Such a 
Caryà is sung by Kukkuri-pàda, and it has entered into the 
heart of only one among crores’’.3 

Here the two refers to the two nerves on the right and the 
left; thesubstance milkedis the samvrtti-bodhicitta and the pot 
DB Biagi (60.5) S dicho nete oa andi pd sa е ъу 
by Dr. P. C. Bagchi in the Studies in the Tantras, pp. 27-33. E 

2 For the literal meaning and the esoteric significance of this couplet see 


Supra Ch. III. 
A ang No. 2. 
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(pita=pitha) is the plexus named Manipura-cakra in the 
navel region. The tree (rukha=orksa) refers to the body, and 
the tamarind fruit is the semen in the form of Bodhicitta, 
and the crocodile (sumbhira) is the yogic process of suspend- 
ing the vital wind within (kumbhaka). Biati and Bahudi 
refer to Avadhutikd, and the house is the centre of purified 
bliss; the ear-ornament (kéneta) is the principle of defilement, 
and the thief is sahajananda, and the mid-night is the yoga~ 
stage just before the state of complete absorption in supreme 
bliss. The father-in-law (sasur@) is the vital wind; day 
represents the active state (pravrtti) of the mind, night the 
state of rest (nivriti) and Kamaru may refer to Kama-riipa, 
or the Mahasukha-cakra, Kama-ripa being the greatest 
centre of the Tantrikas. 

The most remarkable fact is that this use of the enigmatic 
style has its unbroken history in the modern Indian litera- 
tures from the time of the Caryà-padas down to the present 
time. Esoteric poets of all periods have used such extremely 
epigrammatic and enigmatic style in giving expression to 
their religious doctrines. There is a song of Dhendhana 
pada,— 

talata mora ghara nahi padivesi | 

hàdita bháta nàhi niti avefi \\ 

bega sarsüra badhila jàa V 

duhila бийли ki bente saméa ll 

balada bidala gavi barjhe | 

pitā duhiai e tinā sāmjhe Il 

Jo so budhi sodha nibudhi | 

Јо 40 cora soi sádhi \ 

niti niti siàlà siha sama jujhaa | 

dhendhana páera gita birale bujhaa I 
Literally the song means:—'*On the height is situated my 
house, no neighbours have I; there is no rice in the pot, but 
they (guests) come every day. The frog-like world goes on 
increasing (or as Dr. Shahidullah and Dr. Bagchi reconstruct 
the line,—The serpent is being chased by the frog); does the 
milked milk enter into the teats again? The ox has given 


1 bengasa sápa badhila jàa—Bagchi. 
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birth but barren is the cow; it is milked in the pot thrice a 
day. He whois wiscis purely a fool, who is the thief is honest. 
The fox fights with the lion every day,—understand this 
song of Dhendhana-pà in secret."' With this poem we 
may compare a poem of Kabir, which is not only sub- 
stantially the same, but agrees with the above poem line 
by line. 

kaisaińh nagari karau kutavāri | 

cañcala purişa bicaşana nāri |l 

bail biyé gai bhai bamjh| 

bachré duhai tinyurh sarijh | 

makado dhari masi chachi hàril 

mas pasari cilha rakhavari \\ 

miisé khevat nav bilaiya | 

mirtdhak sovai sápa paharaiyá | 

nita uthi syal syamghasum jhujhai | 

kahai kabir koi biralà bujhài if 

“How can I guard the city where fickle is the man and 
clever is the woman? The bull has given birth and barren 
is the cow; the calf is milked thrice a day. The spider has 
caught hold of the fly which struggles and is defeated; the 
kite has been kept guard for meat. The mouse is the boat- 
man, the cat is the boat, and the frog is sleeping under the 
protection of the serpent. Everyday does the fox fight with 
the lion; says Kabir, some understand it in secret.” 
Enigmatic poems of this nature are found abundantly 

in the works of Kabir and these are generally known as 
the Ultawarmsi. These enigmas are generally employed by 
Kabir to emphasise the absurdity that Mapd or the principle 
ofillusion should so completely overpower the Jiva, who has 
his support in Brahman and who lives in Brahman in his 
ultimate nature; it is a pity that Jiva should become com- 
pletely oblivious of his true nature and of his divine strength 
and act as a toy in the hands of Maya. We are giving 
below a few more specimens of the enigmatic poems of 
Kabir. In one of his poems Kabir says, 


1. For the inner significance see supra Ch. II. 
2. Kabir-granthàvali, p. 113. 
27 
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ek acambbau sunahu tum bhai | 
dekhata sirhha caravata gai | 

jal ki machuli tarvar vyàil 
dekhata kutrá lai gai bilài ll 
talere vaisà üpar sülà | 

tiskai ped làge phala phüla V, 
ghorai cari bhais caravan jai | 
bahar bail goni ghar ài ll 

kahata kabir yo is pada bujhai Y 
rüm ramata tisu sav kichu siijhai \\' 


“Hear of some thing strange, O my brother,—I have 
seen a lion tending a cow. The fish of water have given 
birth to the young ones upon the tree and while the dog 
was looking at, the cat took them away. There is something 
untoward beneath the tree and a trident on the top of it, and 
such a tree also bears fruits and flowers. Somebody rode on 
the horse and went to tend the buffalo; outside remained the 
bullock and the sack returned home. Says Kabir, he who 
understands this poem, always dwells in Rama and every- 
thing becomes clear to him’’.* 

Again,—"Is there any wise Guru who can understand 
the Veda reversed? In water fire is burning and the blind 
is made to see. One frog makes a meal of five serpents 
and the cow has cut the lion into pieces and devoured it. 
The kid has devoured the tiger and the deer has eaten up 
the leopard; the crow has snared the fowler, the quail has 
triumphed over the hawk. The mouse has eaten up the 
cat, the jackal has eaten up the dog; this is the primal 
teaching, says wise Kabir”. 

Again it is said in another song,— 


О knower of Brahma, swing on. 

Heavily, heavily the rain was pouring out, but never a 
drop of water fell, 

To the foot of an ant an elephant was tied: the goat 
devoured the wolf. 


t Kabir-granthüralt, pp. 304-305. 
2 Cf. also Ibid,, Padavalf, No. 11, pp. 91-92. 
3 kai kof jagat guru gyátinirh ulati beda bujhai l etc. 
Ibid., Padávali, 160, p. 141. 
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From the midst of the sea came a waterfowl, demanding 
a spacious house. 
The frog and the snake dwell together, and the cat is 
wedded to the dog. 
Ever the lion joins battle with the jackal: here is a 
wonder that cannot be told. 
Doubt as a deer besets the forest of the body: the arrow 
aims at the archer. 
‘The ocean is burning andconsumes the forest: the fish is 
angling for its prey, etc." 
We need not multiply the examples,—for poems of this 
nature arenumerousin Kabir, This enigmatic style became 
very popular also among the later Hindi poets. Thus in 
Sundar-das we find as many as three different sections 
devoted entirely to the treatment of these enigmas.* It is 
said there,—'"The blind sees the three worlds and the deaf 
hears various sounds; the man without nose smells the lotus 
and the dumb supplies much news. The broken-handed 
man lifts the mountain, the lame dances and makes merry; 
whoever will be able to make out the meaning of these lines, 
will be able to enjoy (bliss). The ant has swallowed the 
elephant, the fox has eaten the lion; fish finds much com- 
fort in fire—but becomes much perturbed in water. The 
lame man climbs upon the mountain, death is afraid at the 
sight of the dead; these reverse pranks, O Sundar, are 
known to those who have realisation. The sea merges itself 
in the bubble; the mountain merges itself in the mustard 
seed; it has become a fun in the three worlds that the sun 
has made every thing dark. It is only a fool, O Sundar, 
who will be able to bring out the significance of it—this is a 
puzzle of words. Fish has caught hold of the crane and made 
a meal of it,—and the mouse has eaten the serpent; the 
parrot has captured and devoured the cat and all affliction 
is pacified thereby. The daughter has eaten her mother, 
the son has eaten the father. Says Sundar; hear O saint, 
none of them commits sin thereby, etc.* 


t The Bijak of Kabir by Ahmad Shah, p. 119. о A 
2 See Sundar-granthdvalt (Rajasthan Research Society edition) Vol. 1, Atha 
Pürabi Bhàgà Barabai, pp. 377 et seg. Atha Biparyaya Sabda Ko Ag, Savaiya, Vol, 
II, pp. (504 et seg) ; Sasi, Atha Bi, а Kau Ag, Vol. II, pp. 787 et seg. Ё 
3 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 508-516. For an attempt at interpreting these lines 
see the commentary given in the said edition of the work, 
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Enigmas are found abundantly in the Nath literature 
all over India. Gorakh-nath, in making his Guru Mina-nath 
return to his senses, used this device of enigma and we came 
across many such enigmas in our previous discussion on the 
Nath cult. These enigmas of Gorakh are still now popular 
as Gorakh dhàmidhám or the puzzles of Gorakh. It is said 
in the Goraksa-vijaya—“There is no water in the pond, 
yet why is it that the banks are over-flooded? There is no 
egg in the nest, how is it then that the young ones of the 
birds are flying above? There is no man in the city, but 
every house has its roof. The blind man is selling and the 
deaf man buys." In the song of Gopi-candra we find, 
“Mind is the name of the tree, Rasika (he who is endowed 
with good taste) is the name of the fruit; the frut of the tree 
remains on the tree, but the stalk falls down. If cut down, 
the tree grows on, if not cut down it dies out; one fruit of 
the two trees is conceived by the mother."* In the same 
text we find old Siva worshipping a boat with a ult mantra 
or an enigmatic verse of a funny nature.’ Peculiar songs of 
this nature, often rousing the sense of the ludicrous, in the 
form of an address of Gorakh-nàth to his Guru Mina-nath, 
are still prevalent in the rural areas of Bengal. The writer 
himself has heard many such stray songs in his native 
district of Bakergunj. The writer cannot check the tempta- 
tion of presenting such a song collected by Maulavi Abdul 
Karim in the introduction to the Goraksa-vijaya edited by 
him. 


1 Goal ne, pp. 137-38. 
Cf. also:— srdvan mésate пай maiddhete ujáe l 
uj hütera nauká bài chàli bere || 
udur pdile uà bilái dhari khàe | 
gagana mandale basa korila suyde || ctc. 


Ibid., p. 144. 
2. Gopi-candrer Gün, Vol. I, p. 78. 
s madha gaigé-jal dila naukde cia 
ламка рије Бија fiv ulfa mantra. kaiyá || 
dgun kyáman nàdle brammá kyáman nàlel 
brammd beta maila jare рані тайа будзе || 
dheki duldm dhitn banite seo páláila áse l 
Kula dnlim dhan jhadite padiyd kildy tuse || 
eluyi-bádi beluya-bádi Кагіуа-райі а ghata | 
Sivdlak dekhi jananyar paléy hasiya maila pajhà || 
йде ucojila chota bhài páche uvajila dàda Y 
kerho bemo kariyā mão uvajila pācheta uvaja bàbá || ctc. 
bid., Vol. I, p. 124. 
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“O my preceptor, all the laws do I find topsy-turvy; rice 
is dried in the bottom of the pond and is served beneath the 
granary. O my preceptor, on the mango-tree lie the young 
ones of the Saula fish and they catch hold of the crane and 
devour it up, and at the sight of it small ants are marching 
forward with a machine of bamboo (to catch fish). O my 
preceptor, with five annas have I brought the boat, nine pice 
is the price of the nail; in the arum forest did I keep it,— 
but a frog has swallowed up the seat of the helmsman. O 
my preceptor, one thing have I heard.in the ghat of Tripini 
—a dead man is cooking food in the womb of a living 
man. O my preceptor, in the forest of Erali live the young 
ones of the Karali and the tigress went for them; and a flat 
frog is waiting to prey upon the tigress.” 

It is indeed very difficult to attempt a thorough inter- 
pretation of these lines; but the most important point is the 
assemblage of all sorts of absurd epigrams, which are all 
put together to emphasise the absurdity that even a great 
self-controlled yogin like Mina-nàth should fall a prey in the 
hands of the women of Kadali. Again there are lines in 
these enigmas, which, though shrouded in obscurity, point 
to a deeper significance behind. Thus there is the line in 
the above poem that a dead man is cooking food in the 
womb of a living man in the ghat of Tripini. Tripini here 
stands for Tri-veni or the place where the three important 
rivers Garigd, Yamuna and Sarasvati, and in Tantricism the 
three nerves, viz., Idd, Pingalé and Susumnd, meet together. 
When a yogin can control his nerves and can make the two 
side-nerves Jda@ and Piügala function conjointly with the 
middle nerve, he becomes dead so far as the world of 
physical existence is concerned and that dead man within 
the physically living man matures from within all the 
virtues of the spiritual life. 

Almost a similar song is found in the Dharma-maigala 
of Sahadev Cakravarti and here also the song is addressed 
by Gorakh-nath to his Guru Mina-nath. We are giving 
here rather a free translation of the verse:— 

O my Guru, I beg to submit to your lotus-feet this 
(strange) fact, the sea has overflown with the milk of worms 


? Guru mina-nàth re ultd ulfd dhard, ete. 
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and the mountains are floating away. O my Guru, try 
to understand it on your own merit,—dry was the tree, 
but it has shot forth foliages and stone has been pierced 
through by the worm. See here, the tigress is coming,— 
through the lids of his eyes man covers the tigress with 
(different) skin and then tames her in every house. Quarrel 
has broken out between the Sila and the Noda,‘ and the 
mustard seed is intervening as the mediator,—the pumpkin 
gourd on the thatched roof is rolling down, and the herb 
Pumi dies of laughing. An absurd tale it is, —the completely 
barren one has given birth, and the child wants milk of the 
dove. With much care have I tied the boat and the crab 
held the rope; by the kick of the mosquito the mountain is 
broken and the ant goes on laughing. First the boat flies 
above, and then it burns and dust is raised every now and 
then; there is not a drop of water to wet the mustard seed, 
but the peaks of the temples are drowned. I have yoked the 
tiger and the bullock together and the monkey has become 
the plough-man; the crocodile of water has removed the 
weeds and the mouse has sown paddy-seed. The young ones 
of the Saula fish are on the palm-tree, and they are catching 
hold of the hawks and devouring them; Kai fish revels in 
the water of the sea, and the lame one runs with a machine 
of bamboo (to catch them). I have placed sentinels in the 
mid-sea, Sajaki (?) are flocking in abundance; the buffalo 
and rhinoceros die of fear and hinds flee away in lacs. 
The lamp is extinguished when there is oil in it,—and the 
city becomes dark; Sahadev meditates on Kalu Ray and 
sings this clever description of the body."* 


1 Sila is the slab of stone on which spice is rubbed and and Nogā 
is the rod-like stone with which spice is rubbed and pared. 
2 Vide, B.S.P.P., B.S. 1304. P E 
Cf. The German poem J came A-riding by Reinmar Von Eweter:— 
I came a-riding in a far countrie 
On a blue goose, and stragne, things I did see. 
There was a crow and hawk that in a brook 
Fished many a swine; a falcon by a hear 
Was hunted in the upper realms of air; 
Midges were playing chess; and I did look 
Upon a stag that span the fine silk thread; 
A wolf was shepherd of the lambs that fed 
Tn the willow tops; a cock caught in a trap 
Three giants; and a coney trained a hound; 
A crab raced with a dove and won a pound. 
If this is true, an ass can sew a cap. 
Translated by Jethro Bithell. 
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Songs of the type, which are still now to be heard in 
the rural areas, particularly of Bengal, are generally 
knownas the songs ofthe Ulta Baul. Mr. Asutosh Chaudhuri 
of Chittagong collected some of these songs from the 
district of Tippera and published them in the journal 
Páfia-janya. We are giving below the translation of 
two of these songs as specimen:—‘‘Under the depth of 
sixty cubits of water is burning the straw of Aman rice, and 
the bird Pheccuyé is picking it up with its beak and eating 
fried paddy; the tiger and the wild buffalo are yoked 
together to the plough and the ant has pressed the ladder. 
One day, O brother, I went to the bank of the river Meghna, 
and found the cat breaking the mast of the ship by scratch- 
ing. I went to the fields of the North and found the crane 
ploughing; and the Tyamré fish has swallowed up a very 
big Boyal. When the boys of this house go to that house, 
dead rats serve them with blows of fists in the path; etc."* 
Again,—''....In the marsh lives the kite and the dog 
lives in the tree; all the kites are devoured by the fish of 
the river Ráma-dariyz. In the northern marshes grass the 
hawks and the cows are flying in the air; the father was 
born on the day of the mother’s marriage and the son was 
born two days after. The frog is dancing on the head of 
the serpent and the mongoose is laughing on; the buffalo is 
smoking the tobacco pipe, but small leeches are coughing. 
At the sight of the spade the black-smith flees away, the 
pond cuts the workman; the yoke has been placed on the 
shoulder of the ploughman and the cow is walking behind. 
Stone floats on the sea but the lightest of woods sinks down; 
water of the ebb-tide goes against the current,—and boats 
are steering men; etc."? 

The enigmatic style was a popular technique also with 
the Vaisnava Sahajiyas and the Bauls of Bengal. The 
ragatmika padas (the poems where the doctrines of the love- 
religion are preached) of Candi-das are full of technicalities 
and riddles. Thus it is said,—‘‘The flower is placed on the 
fruit and smell remains on it, and on smell are placed these 
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three letters, a riddle it is to understand. The fruit lives 
above the flower, and on that remains the wave; and on 
the wave remains the wave,—docs any one know this 
secret?! Again,—"Keep your secret love always secret 
and have your desire satisfied. You must make thc frog 
dance before the serpent and then only are you true lovers. 
The skilful man, who can wreathe the peak of mount 
Sumeru with thread and can ensnare the elephant into 
the web of the spider, becomes eligible for such a secret 
love."* 

From what is illustrated above it will be clear that the 
different modern Indian literatures grew not only under 
some common religious movements, but they show striking 
similarity even in form, technique and language. The 
enigmas of the Carya songs, of Kabir and Sudar-dàs are 
substantially of the same nature as are found in the rural 
areas of Bengal even at the present day. The Sandhya- 
bhasà or the Sandhd-bhdsé thus becomes an all-Indian 
literary technique for giving expression to esoteric doctrines, 
and, as we have said, it has an unbroken history for 
centuries. 


a phaler basati 
Anthol i (Me N м, à Song N 
tl s n N. jee's edition), le li 
* [bid., Song. No. 797. кз шу Аа Но e 


^ Qf.also:— kamal upare jaler basati 
S tahate basila tara т^” 
tähäder tähāder rasik 
pordne haniche Һата || 
sumeru upare bhramar pasila 
bhramar dhari (che) phul 1 
tahader tahader rasik 
fem woe jāti kul || т 
п it beyádh palà; 
Kamal gela se bhràga | iv 
amer bhitare laser basati 
rühnte gilila candra | 
sumeru upare hramar pasila 
e-kathā bujkile ke 1 
candi-dàs kahe rasik haile 
bujhite pārive se || — 


ч Ў Ibid., Song No, 803. 
It may | be жч ба үшүп ано composed a number of prahelita 
songs. ngs of Vidyüpati, cdit v Prof. K. N. Mitter, M.A. 
Prof. Biman Behari Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. мин нау мы 
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Abhai Mantra, 374 
Gbhasa-traya, 96 
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abhijna, 211 
Abhinava Gupta, 20, 25 
АМ ыыр к 25 
jisamaya-vibhanga, 7 
abhiseka, 23 
es deret 35, 81, 84, 
ikalpa, 35, 81, 84, 94, 273 
Acintyd-dvaya-kramopadesa (ms), 31 
tinanda Disa, 2 
Adhami Order, 169 
Adi-buddha, 24, 282-83, 338, 340-41 
Adi-deva, 289, 318, 332, 338 
Adi-devi, (Adi), 279, 318, 319, 320, 
332, 338, 
Adi-grantha (trs. by Trumpp), 240, 
353, 360, 366 
Adi-guru, 382, 385 
Adi-nüth, 195, 203, 206, 208, 209, 
377, 383, 391 
Adi-prajiia, 282, 338, 340-41 
Adi-mangal, 322 
Advaitücárya, 160 
Advaya, 29, 30, 95, 333 
Advaya-samata-vijaya, 34 
Advaya-siddhi (ms), 75 
Advaya-vajra, 12 
"I ania » 17, 22, 29, 26, 
27, 30, 34, 98, 305 
Adyà, Ady&-Sakti (AdiMakti), 279, 
2 , 313-14, 320, 323, 328, 
Adyer Gambhird, 279, 299, 302 
Agama, 20, 39, 128 
'ama-grantha, 117, 321 
'ama-purána, 399 
i 235-36, m» E (b 
istory of Indian Literature (by 
Winternitz), 327, 402 
A History of Pre-Buddhist Indian Philo- 
sophy (by Dr. Barua), 68, 
Aiévarika (school of Buddhism), 340 
Aitareya Brühmaga, 335, 402 


ym ijat, 324 
AAjivika, 200-01, 202, 204 
Ajiia-cakra, 91 
Aksobhya, 306 


Alchemy, 193 
Alekh, 350, 361 
Alekh-nüth, 319 
dli, 58, 92, 96-98, 100 
Allam-prabhu, 255 
All-white (attribute of Dharma), 
298, et seq 
ülo-üdhàri (twilight language), 413 
Alvars, 169 
Amanaska-vivarana, 217, 373 
amara (relative immortality), 255 
Amara-koga, 
Amara-ndth-sarhvada, 373 
Amaraugha-fdsana, 240, 242, 373 
amarauli, 250 
amara-vürupi, 242 
Amini, 302 et seq, 308 
дайы 306 205 
Amitáyur-dhyána-siütra, 
ha-siddhi, 306 
Amrta, 117, 237, 239-40, 241-42, 251 
Amyta-prayoga, 374 
Ampta-rasdoalt, 117, 131 
Anadi, 207 
мап (-n&th), Ападуа, 319-21, 332, 


Anādi Dharma-nătha, 319 

Алай. la (of Ram-dis Adak), 
260, 299, 315, 403-04, 407 

Anádi-purápa (or Anádi-carita) , 319, 368 

Andgata-varhsa, 205, 309-10 

andhata, 57, 98, 109, 308 

Anühata-cakra, 91 

Anal'haqq, 177, 180 

Gnanda, 

Ananda-bhairava, 116-17 

Ananda-lahari or Saundarya-laharé, 334 

Ananta Dasa, 286 А 

An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism 
er B. Bhattácárya), 19, 305 

Tele, S14 

Añguttara, 

Annadd-maigala (of Bharat Candra), 

Antia Nanak’s Poems (ed. by 

0 ; . 

Pritam irnha), 353, 264 

Anuttara-yoga-tantra-yina, 

apakva-deha (unripe-body), 93, 220 

aprakrta-lila, 128 

aprakpta-vyndavana, 125, 127, 137 
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Apratisthána-prakása, 120 

üropa, 133 et seq 

Aryadeva, 40, 76 

Arya-tird (cf, Tara), 306 

азала, 234, 243 

Asanga, 14, 17, 18, 20, 35, 47, 84 

daiga väka (of Gorakh), 374 
carya-caryd-caya, 3 

Asht Mudra, 374 

airaya, 141 


коза алы (ms), 141 
Asta-si rajd- тий, 
T di "xi D -páramitá, 
hoşa, 52 3, 81, 84 
‘Atam-bodk, 374 
Atharva-veda, 211, 300,414 
Atiyoga-tantra-yaina, 2 
ati-fünya, 45, 46, 49, 96, 197 
Aul, 161, 356 
Aughari sect, 391 
Avadhüti (-ika), Er. 47, 91, 92, 98, 
190,106, 106, 416 
vadhüti-mürga, 91 
Avalokiteévara, 11, 13, 
338, 385 
Anatarisaka-sütra, 2 


198, 306, 


Baba Ratan, 390 
Вата Bai, ane 
orco-panisat, 
Bail Bhadai, 50923 393 
baindava (deha), 
Balanath, 390 
Bála-pàda, 392 
Balaráma Dása, 286 
bandha, 57, 234, 242 
ndla, 239 
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ol ursi 
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Basidha-Gin-O- «Dohà, 3, 7, 106, 198-99, 
Baul, 61, 77, 157 et seq, 176, 181, 


182, 183, 185-87, 216, 345, 356, 369 
Becoming, 230-31 


Bhide (-pida), 203, 394 
Bhigarata Parana, 66, 149, 169, 309, 


Marsa, "m 

'ateargt; ásaka-sampra. 

Dutta), 246 ^ m 

Bharatiya Madhy Sádhanàr Dhàrà 
(by K. Sen), 

Bhartharis (Bhartriharis), 369 

Bharthri (Bhartr), 203, 107-08, 388, 


390, 391, 397 
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vigyat-pürapa-brabhu-linga-lilà, 255 

Bhusuka-pida, 37, 38, 41, 42, 106, 
109, 203, 364, 365 

Bhata-natha, 195, 207 

bial, 415 

TE 13 

bija-kheta, 

bija-mantra, 289, 305, 306, 309 

bindu, 43, 92, 237, 242, 244, 254, 341 

Binduka-náth, 213 

Bird of Beauty, 182 

bisa, 117 

Bigahari Padma-purdya, 319 

bifesa тай, 139 

bodhi, 75, 96 

аасы, 15, 27, 28, 29, 34, 52, 57, 
81, 82, 91-94, 95, 96, 97-99, 101; 
104, 105, 107, 109, 120, 238, 248, 
275, 338, 341; 416. 

Bodhisattva, 18, 305 

Bodhisattvarbhtim, 21, 22, 28, 94, 


Bodhisattvahood, 15 

каша, 12 
brahma-ji; , 6t 
 Brahma jhàna. (of Bala-nath), 374 
Brahma-Knowledge, 63.69" 
жил ч ‘gid, 
Brühmana, 4 


Brakmdnda-purdna, 38 
fem. soriodd, 321 
Brakma-sarthita, 
uU X n 

1001 3 
Этем Деме djs, 62, 63, 78, 
Ace d 179, 825, 328, 329 

-purána, 

Tiaia 194, 325 
Buddha-bhadra, 
Buddhist К Ыр (ъу В. Вһаңа- 
э 305 


Сайапуа, 114, 125, 126, 127, 128, 


160, 286 
Сай avata, 160, 371 
Caitanya-caritāmrta, 114, 115, 126, 
127, 135, 160, 161 
Caitanya-dis, 114 
Caitanya Dasa (Odiya poet), 286- 
н ае еба. ala (ms), 142 
йуа-тй mala (ms), 
Ee (nerve plexus), 98, 99, 101, 


Cakra (diagram), 305 

camana, 92, 95 

Campaka-kaliké, 128 

Candali, 99-102, 104-06, 238 

Candi-das, 114, "115, 118, 119, 125, 
126, 131, 132, 136, 137, 140, 141, 
143, 144, 424 
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Candi- la (general), 297, 318 

Cand mahal (of M&nik Datta), 
318, 325; (of Mukunda-rim), 318- 

19, 332; (of Madhavacarya), 319 

candra, 92 

Candra-dynasty, 396 

Cara (96, 203, 207, 208, 217 
rpati, 196, 203, 207, 208, c 
350, 388 : 


Cürvàks, 68, 69, 70 
Caryd-carya-viniscayah, 3 


Чы, 3-9, 13, 23,26 7 
-pai ‚ 13, 35, 4 
50, 75. 88, 90, 92, 93, 95, 99, 102; 
103, 106, 108, 109, 198, 240, 243, 
248, 364-65, 392, 393, 415-16, 424 
Caryá-scarya-vinitcaya, З 
Caryá-tantra-yána, 23 
Catilla-pada, 96 
eee 22 б 
Catuspitha-tantra, 
Caurahginithy 200, 203, 208, 368,382 
Ch iat, 309, 325, 327 
Chhand Gorakhnath Fi Ka, 374 
Chishti Order, 168, 169 
citia-bhümi, 155, 156 
Gite othe praka 75, 76 
i гапа, 
Creative principle, 239 ' 
Cultural Heritage of India, 192 


Dabistān, 178, 180, 185 
Dadi, 322, 349-53, 356, 358-59, 
361-64, 366 

Dékérnava, 85, 86 
Dakini, 308, 397 
dana-sila, 13 
Darbesis, 356 
Dàrika-pada, 48 

„ 240, 242 
Юауа-Ьаї, 354 

374 
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-kadaca, 127 

Destructive force, 239 

Devendra-pariprecha-tantra, 341 

Devi-bhdgavata, 334 

Devi-puréna, 331 

Devi-upanisat, 333 

dharand, 243-44 

Dharani, 17, 20, 21, 56, 90 

dharma (different meanings of), 268, 
269, 274 

dharma-cakra, 29, 93, 99, 101 

dharma-dhátu, 274, 283 

D й. gr ‚ 270 
iharma-jijitasd, 
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Dharma-kiya, 16, 29, 33, 34, 273- 
74, 305, 338 

Dharma-koga-sarhgraha (ms), 261, 282, 

283, 291, 341 
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Dharma-mangala (general), 209, 259,. 

263, 266, 267, fm 276, 285, 293- 

pas 321, 378, d d 2 Dr 
harma-mar gai äņik Gāħguli), 
260, 264, 278, 293, 294, 299, 313 

407; (of Govinda-ràm Bandyo- 

pādhyāy), 407; (of Ghana-ràm), 
93.95, 403, 404-05, 407; (of Rüpa- 
rim) 403, 407; (of Ram’ Narayan, 
ms), 294, 298; (of Mayüra-bhatta), 
269, 281, 297, 400-01, 402, 403, 
406-07; (of Dvija Ram-candra 
ms), 263, 392, 407; (of Khela-rám), 
407; (of Sitaram Das), 314, 407; 
(of Sahadeva Cakravarti), 231, 245, 
314, 368, 371, 407, 421 

dharma-megha, 27, 94 

Dharmanath, 390 

dharna-nairátmya, 83 

Dharma-pariksá (ms), 284 

Dharma- ija-vidhana, 209, 261, 265, 
266, 271, 276, 277, 278, 280, 281, 
287-92, 295, 296, 298, 303 

Dharma-purána, 405 

Тасы Үата, 265, 269, 270, 

1, 
Dharma-sila, 262 : 
of Narasirhha 


Dharmáyama — (ms), 

Vasu), 293, 316, 332, 405, 407 
Dharmer Bandana (ms), 260, 266, 276 
dhauti, 234 
Dhendhana-pida, 48, 416-17 


dna, 243-44 
Dhyani Buddha, 24, 274, 303, 305, 
5. bi 19, 72, 204 
> э 2 
Doaa 406 
Dipañkara Śrī-jñňāna, 7, 12 $ 
Diuny of Living Buddhism (H. Śāstrī), 


Divan-i-Hofiz, 182 
Divine Personality, 176, 179, 180, 
187, 360, 362 


атат (divine body), 219, 220, 
47, 254-55 


diwana, 161 ? 

Dokākosa (ed. by Dr. P. Bagchi) 8, 9, 
23, 28, 47, 53, 54, 55, 80, 81, 
86, 89, 91, 92, 106, 241, 366 

Deos (ed. by R. Sárkrty&yana), 


, 
Dokävali, 366 

Donis, 5, T 100, 102-06 
Dombi-p& 

Dvara-pila, (of Dharma), 303, 304, 


406 
Doipakejjeala (ms), 128, 132, 141, 
145 


е, 92, 96, 108 
Bighty-four Siddhas, 202 et seq, 
09, 394 
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Борн style, 118, 143, 222, 231, 
Etherial body, 247 


Family (kula), 305, 306 
Sand, 170, 180, 362 

Female force, '99 

Fifth Veda, 288 

Finite-infinite, 185 

Fire force, 99, 102, 238 

Five Piras, 305 

Folk-lore From Eastern Gorakhpur, 375 


Gabhur-siddha, 384 
ваат, 276, 279, 280, 299, 302, 316, 


Garitdha versa, 205 
Gan Bodh, 374 
Gandharva-tantra, 31 
ве, 92, 97, ^i 
int ds 303, 304 
закий, 205 
ae ugo-nàth, 207 
Gna," 228, 235, 330, 331 
Gita-govinda, 125, 126 
Ge of Northern Buddhism (by Getty), 


Golaka-sarmhita, 321 
ска egg (cosmic egg), 327, 329, 
Gorsai (Papdit), 302 et seq, 404 
Gopi-ciind, Gopi-candra, 12, 207-09, 
213,214, 216,217, 221, 224, 226.28, 
246, 367-70, 373, 402, 420 
Guidi Gan, 214, 215, 217, 224, 
226,2 227, 238, 241, 246, 393, 394, 
Gopi-cander Git, 367 
Gopi-cander Pamcali, 214, 226, 228, 245 
95, 198, 216, 
m 234, 238, 246, 321, 393 
on Gopi-cànd (by Laksmapa- 
dis), ШЗ. 25 
£opi-yantra, 
Gorakh-bodh, 196, 229 
Gorakh-nath (Goraksa-n&th), 191, 
197, 199, 200, 203, 206-09, 212, 
213, 216, 217, 221-23, 225-26, 233, 
235, 244-45, 247, 251, 255, 368, 
420, 421 
Gorakh Datt Gosthi, 374 
gorakh dhamdham, 420 
Gorakh-Ganesh-Gosthi, 374 
ине and Mediaeval Hindu 
Mysticism (by Dr. Mohan Singh), 
2 00, 217, 05, 358, 373, 381, 388, 


em and the Künpha] Yogis (by 
Briggs), 198, 206, 372, 373, 375, 
385-86, 388 
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Gorakhnath Ki Satra-kala, 374 

Gorakh-sir (ms), 383, 

Gorokh-bani (ed. by P. D. Barthwal), 
196, 197, 21, Ур, 229, 239.40, 
242, 245, 374 

goraksa (-ka), 371 

Goraksa-gitd, 373 

Goraksa-kalpa, 373 

Cocke Hee bo. d 86 

rose TR 205, 237, 241-M, 

Gir, 205, 217, 237, 241, 


тана, 382 
= жаиз дыр 237 
uat telat (or Jüána-fataka), 373, 


ATi pictus 206, 217, 
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, 209, 212, 222.24, 229, 
бон" нере 238-41, 243, 245, 320, 
368, 370, 373, 383-84, 389, 391-92, 


Gorakso-panisat, 373 
Govinda ctiona ag Ѕудта-даѕ 277 
, 
( ) 


Guhya-siddhi (ms), 33, 34, 79 
Gundari-páda, 95, 106, 103 
gupta-candra-pura, 1 
Ошен, 87- 88, m 


"e eik, 374 
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Him e ‚31, эв 1308 а 
jalan -ра), 
ee paee 
jär rer ain iddha 
нк лы би 0 Donk toy Dr. 
Shahidullah), 393 
Hakanda-puréna, 399, 405 
Hallaj, 177, 180 
Hanümàn, 295, 297-98, 302-04, 405, 
408, 409-10, 412 
Hárámani, 163, 1912 182-85 
Haribhadra (Achrya), 12 
Haáriti, 262 
Hatha-yoga, 22, 67, 92-93, 194, 197, 
200-01, 202, 211-12, 218-19, 224; 
Hale ye prodiit, 16-97, 203,219 
latha- ipikd, 196-97, 203,219, 
pd 


Heruka, 13, 195 

Hee benji P Y m 
levajra-paRjikà, (or Yogaratn: 
(ms), 8, Ж 87, 98, 100, 39+ 

Hevajra-tantra. (ms), 8, 26, "28, 31, 34, 
53, 78-79, 85.86, 89-90, 99-100, 
103, 104, 305, 307, 394, 415 
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Hina-yana, 11, 14-16, 75 

hiranya-garbha, 326-27 

History у н Philosophy (by Das- 
gupta), 

History of Panjabi Literature (by Dr. 
Mohan Singh), 373 ( 

hladint, 133 

hurhkára, 213-15, 222, 225, 227 


Tbnu'l-Arabi, 179 

icchd-fakti, 336 

Ida, 29, 92, 239, 357, 421 

iddhi (rddhi), 19, 211 

Idea of Personality in Sufism (by Nichol- 
son), 164, 173 

Illustrations of the Literature of Nepal 
(by Hodgson), 340 

Immutable body, 239 

An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism 
(by S. B. Dasgupta), 35, 58, 92, 98 

vara, 55, 328 


Jagannátha, 277, 282, 289, 302 
Jagannatha Disa, 286 
ainas, 68 
Jaina Doha, 58, 77 
Jainism, 70-71, 
Jalandhara-bandha, 382 
filandhar-gad, 392 
Aalandhari-pà (cf. Hadi-pà), 8, 200, 
203, 207-09, 213-17, 226-28, 238 
alàlu'ddin Rumi, 180 
alalu'ddin Tabriyi, 169 
ami, 171 
anam-sakhi (of Nànak), 206, 388 
Javana-avatéra, 266 
ayadeva, 114-15, 118, 125-26, 277 
ayünandi-pida, 44 
iva Gosvimi, 115 
Jivan-mukti, 219, 221, 252-55 
Jiva-fakti, 123 
jivátma, 179 
JRán-cautisa e Syed Sultan), 370 
jána-deha, 255 


Jiünámrta, 373 
nana-páda, 23 
гайра, 370 
Jiténa-sdgara fot Ali Raja), 177-78, 
232, 286, 370 
Jiténa-jakti, 336 
Jitana-siddhi, 34 
йапсфуага, 208 
fdnesoart (of ]їапе&үага), 374 
'válázali-cajra-máld-tantra (ms), 27 


Kabir, 216, 239, 246, 247, 322, 345, 
et seq, 356-58, 361-62, 364-65, 
388, ы, 417-19, 424 

Kabir and the Kabir Panth(by Westcott), 
349 


Kabir-granthácalt, 246, 322, 346-49, 
357-62, 364-65, 383, 417, 418 


Kafar-bodh, 374 

Káhbad Dun Dan (of Táranath), 392 

Kaketuki, 319 

kakini, 308 

kalé (digit), 236, 251 

kala, 218, 233, 241 

Kala-bhairava-nath, 207 

kdla-cakra, 24-25 

Kéla-cakra-mila-tantra, 25 

Kéla-cakra-tantra (ms), 25, 99, 108 

Kala-cakra-yina, 14, 17, 24, 25 

Каі (destructive fire), 237, 241, 
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kali, 58, 92, 96-98 
Kalpa-druma-tantra, 387 

Ката (cf. Madana), 133 

kama, 135, 146, 149, 235, 281 
káma-kalà, 333 

Küma-kalá-vildsa, 30, 333 

Kamalagila, 19 
Kambalimbara-pida (Kamali), 44, 
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Капа. (рһа), Капи-ра (Каїи-рд), 
S68 347-78, 380, ЗЫ en 
seq; variants of the name, 393 

Kanari-nath, = е РЕА 

Капһа-райа, (Капһи-раӣ, -pāda), 23, 
28, 35-37, 47-50, 5134, 7-58, 
79, 81, 84, 90, 91-92 96-97, 99, 
103-05, om 209, 212, 243, 365 

Kankana-pada, 4: 

Kanphat ins, 202, 206, 375-76, 
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Kanthad-bodh, 374 

Kantha-dhari, 207 

Kapali, 90, 103-04 

Kapilika-school, 206 

karana-vari, 325 

Кага ‚ 269, 338 

Karatdr, 265, 271, 281, 290-91, 320 

karma, 235 > 

Karmika (Км, of Buddhism), 340 

Kartā-bl 

Karuna, 15: 27-31, 50, 82, 91, 100, 
276, 278, 282, 338-39 

Kaémira Saivism, 150, 155 


pania, 239 
e Palas cirpud, 196.97, 217, 237, 
382 
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Kaugitakt Brühmana, 402 
Киз (three), 15, 91, 94, 107 
Káya-bodh. 
Kaya-sidhana, 92, 141, 192, 197, 
223, 228-29, 231, 235, 248 
Käyasiddhi, 223, "229, 255 
Ke nisat, 
аана, 331 
khecari-mudrd, 242 
Khemai, 233-34 
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Kriya-pada, 2: 156, 166, 247-49, 275, 283 

kriyd-fakti, 333 Maha-sukha-cakra (-kamala), 91, 

Кїїуй-зайтаһа, 261-62 102, 105, 416 

Kriyé- Ар (ms), 108, 261 Mahisukha-nature, 78 

Kriya-tantra-yana, 2: da) Trot fn, , 45, 4930, 96, 197 

Krspácárya. =T 2 K&nhu-pida), Mahi-vairocana, 2 

47, 392, $94 Maha Visnu Steen » 306 


Krspadás кача), 114, 127, 135 
Ksapanaka Yogins, 55 


Kuddála-páda, 31 
Kukkuri-páda, 105, 383, 415 

kula-kundálint, 99, 129, 242 

E Candra (Асагуа Avadhüta), 


kumbhira (kumbhaka), 416 

Lar meurt 309 4 (Vimala 

ему (ms), 17, eat dia 
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làkini, 308 
laland, 92, 97 
Lalita-vistara, 45 
Lamaism by Waddell), 24 
Lien Qo? 7, 294-95, 298, 378, 402-04, 
Law of Karma, 65 
Laya-yoga, 22, 218 
dive (b (by Lévi), 382, 385 
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Dite датна ааа, 255 
Locana, 114 
Locan&, iu, 306 
lokita-binds, 237 
Lokàyata, 68 
Lord re 260.275, 277-78, 281 


Luharipa, (p) 
Lui-pa, 7, 36, 39, 57, 95, 198, 203, 
384-85, 386 


Macchanda-vibhu, 

Madana (cf. Ката), 133 
Madari Order, 169 
Midhyamika, 17, 35, 36, 94 
Miadhyamika-rytti, 28, 41 


Madhydnta-vibhiga, 94 
Mahd-bhagavata, 335-36 
Мамма, 465, 72, 269-70, 402 
mahdbhdva, 1 

Mahadev Lisette, 374 
mahd-jldna, 379 

Mahammad Bakvi Billah, 168 
mahé-rasa, 239, 241, 243-44, 246 
Maha-sangha, 14 

Mahisiighika, 14 


Macchagna (killer of the fish), 383 
$63 See ), 


Mahi-yana, 11, 1З, 14-17, 20, 26-29, 
sock 50, 90, 93- 94, 273-74, 303, 


Mahé; Sütra, 28 
Mahdyina-sittra-laskara, 14, 17-18, 231 
Mabiyanic, Маһ nist, 75, 285, 345 
ayoga-vdkya, 
Maegan, 23 
Mahidhara- 109 
maithuna, 18, 23, 30, 333 
Maitrāyani. , 204, 243 


Maitreya, 11, 17, 35, 205, 309 
Maj ima-nikāya, 19,33 
mina, 383 
Makhdum Sayad 'Ali "Uluvvi "Al 
Huzurri, | 
Mámaki, 306 
Manasü-mangala, 297 
Mana-vrndàvana, 130 
Mandala, 18, 19, 23, E 305, 308 


ala-kivya. 
Mp ies Са, 367 


Mani ir, 371 

mani-müla, 95, 97 

Manipura. сайга, 91, 93, 308, 416 

маа 282 

Мап н тёпи;), 162, 
169-07, 173, 174-76, 181, 183-84, 


Mente, 17, 19, 21-23, 55-57, 60, 76, 
83, 90, 102, 141, 405-06 

Mantra-naya, 17 

Mantra-éüstra, 17 

mantra-tanu, 255 

Mantra-yàna, 17, 23-24, 261 

Mantra-yoga, 22, 218 

Мапи: Ка" 72, 325, 328, 331 

Manusi Buddha, "274, 305 
rs Muni, ^401-02 

marami; 

Marna lika-tantra (ms), 34, 101-02, 


Maskarin Goéala, 68, 2 

Masnavi_ (of зарда) 173, 180 

Material 

Materials for Ciel Edition of the Old 
фен бе Caryápadas (by Dr. Bagchi), 

MEE. 384 

matsyantrad, 384 

malsyendrá-sana, 382 
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Matsyodara, 38+ 
Ма; 


ayaná-budi, 398 
Mayanàmati, 208-09, 212-13, 215-17, 
221, 224-28, 238, 246, 367, 378-82, 
P 391-93, ‚35, add z e 
'ayanümatir Gàn, , 36 
akti, 123 
khala, 12 
Milinda-pehe, 32, 272 


зае 222- 223, 245, 368 

Mina-nàth Mateyendra-nfth), 195- 
96, 198-201, 203, 206-09, 216, 
221-24, 233, 244, 251, 368-69, 
372, 377-78, "382-88 

Mirā-bāi, 354 

mithuna, 329 

Modern’ Buddhism and its Followers in 
Orissa mud Vasu), 24, 260, 276, 
286, 

moksa, Ж 70,15, 76 

mriyulljaya, 21 

Mudra, 18, 19, 22-23, 234, 240, 249 


Mudr&s (Karma-, Dharma-, Mahi,- 
Samaya-), 9! 

Muhammad Ghauth Gilani, 168 

Mu'inu-d-din Chishti, 168 

mukti, 64, 253, 255 

Mukti-saral. 


, 374 
Maglidhira-cakra, 91, 99, 230, 239, 


Mandate pone, 179 


Murshid, 165, ЕҢ, 356 
Murshid song, 1 


Nada-pt, 12, 203 
Me c 17, 28, 35, 45, 


N 
NA 81, 9 47, 81, 96,2 duy 203, 507, 252 


Nee "s, P ^, 100, 101, 103- 
06, 249 

Nairátmi- ini, 307 

N&ma-deva, 

Nanak, 216, 353-54,356, 358, 360-61, 
364, 

Naqslibandi Order, 168-69 

Narahari, 114, 149 

nürüyama, 325 

Narottama, 114, 141, 146 

Narve-bodh, 374 

nasut, 179 

nátha, 192, 382 

Natha-lildmyta, 373 

Бара, 191, 208-09 
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Nathasampraday DM, Darian O 
Sadhana (by K. Mallick), 
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Nathjt Ki Tithali , 374 

Nath Siddha , 92, 194, 201, 211-13, 
218, 219, 231, 234, 243-44, 247-50, 
251, 254-55 


Nidattaka (Асагуа), 42 
Nilai, 302 et seq, 404 
Nila-paja, 279, 299, 317 
Nim-nath, 385 
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Nirañjana, 60, 261, 264, 266, 271, 
283, 287, 312, 319-20, 321; 326, 
328, 331-32, 349, 351 
марца ё o (of Hindi poetry), 


Nirguni- ee 287 
Mirgunk poca, 29, 93-94, 99, 100-01 
Nimaya-kiya, 16, 29, 91, 99, 238, 


Nirvana, 15, 18, 32-34, 78, 84, 94-95, 
109, 120, 289 

nirodna-dhatu, 81 

Nitya- “in” 130-33 

nityer 
nilyer manus, 139 

Nivrtti, 29, 230, 231, 333, 340, 416 

niyama, 24: 

— ila (of Mohammed Safi), 


Occultism, 211, 216 

Orissa res 228, 239 

Outlines of М, dna Buddhism (by 
Suzuki), mn 


pada (pa), 391 
sect, 391 

'adhdna-sutta, 73 

Padma ponies, 149-50, 391 
urāna, 

Padma-tantra, 2. 23 

Padma-vajra, 33 
poo sg 290, 25, 199, 

fon Kang, 
Чы зд, зб ^ 


92, 


Pade ibe od. ), 93, 220 
pakva-deha (ripe body’ 
palca-küma-guna, 23 
Paficáküra, 305 

dae Hm а, 29-30, 33, 45-47 76, 97, 


Pafica-krama-fippant. (ms), 45 
ке d$ 

Pafica-Sàkhá, school, 231 

Ps Tathagatas, 303, 305, 307, 


Paitca-tathag 
Panchratrd Na 374 
Pandara, 

Pandits, 302 et seq 
pandura bindu, 237 
parada, 253 


rata-mudrd-vivarana, 305 
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parakiyad, 113-14, 119, 124, 147 
paramananda, 
paramártha, 30 
paramartha satya, 40 
paramarthika, 93-94, 96 
paramatman, 179 
päramitā, 16 
Páramità-naya, 17 
pará-mukti, 219-: 2 255 
pardvyiti, 17-18, 231 
Paros-nāth, 384 
Patañjali, 193, 194, 211, 218, 243 
Pāțikārā, 12 
Patras (of Dharma), 303-04 
ádakulaka, es 
erfect man, | 
тыи (cf. ds), 29, 92, 239, 357, 


pitha, 97, 197 
rahelikà songs, 424 . 
тар ati Г (Вгаһта), 315, 324-29, 


x 27-32, 34, 45-46, 58, 75, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 100-01, 
103, 106, 116, 120, 121, ‘128, 166, 
195, 249, е» 282, 283, 305, 
338,339, 34 

Prajni-piramita, 11 

Prajii-varman, 12 

prakpta-lilé, 128 

Prakrti, 126, 129, 130, 132, 315, 
316, 318, 328-33, 338-39 

pranava, 336 

фтарага-іали, 255 

prandyama, 234, 239, 243-44 

Pran Sankali, 374 

Praino-pnigat. 329 

A mede ‘pada, 71, 107 

таш, , 

$ watt 243-44 


Өч. ‘380, 231, 333, 340, 416 


ie 135, НА oa 
i-brahma-gité, 
Prema-paticaka, 30 
Prema-vilisa (of Yugal-Kior), 132 
Primordial darkness, 324 
Primordial Mithuna, 329 
Primordial Nihil, 324 et seq 
Primordial Water, 324-27 
Principle of destruction, 239 
Principles of defilement, 96 
FEDORA) мсн, , 194 
pudgala-nairdimya, 
Puran, 390 
Purusa, 126, 129, 
204, 329-33, 335, 
Pürva-mim/unsa, 64 


130. 132, 219, 
338, 339 


Qadiri Order, 168-69 
rädhä-bhäva, 125 
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Réagamayi-kand (ms, 
rdgdnuga bhakti, 66 А 

räzämika pada, 115, 134, 138, 139, 


е eae 138 
Raghunandana, 406 
Меде in 
rüja-danta, 
Hijo cuba, 38 ) 742, 150, 292, 300, 
raj guna), s 
"314,9 330, 332, 335 
rajas (nerve), Wi 
Rajegogar 22, 218, 219 
а; 7 
dendra Cola, 
Rajjabji 354, 355, 388 
rükini, 3! 
Y (Pandita-purohita), 45 


Réma-carita-manasa, 323 

Rümàái (Pandit), 265-66, 271, 291, 
302, 399 ct seq 

Ramadi Panditer Paddhati, 399 


Ram Nariyane, 298 
Ràm-prasád, 65 
Rasa (general), 39, 2 
Каза (Кра, с/. 39, 23 Sis, 133, 146 
Rasa (chemicalsubstance),193,252-54 
Rasa-hrdaya-tantra, 252-53 
rasand, 92, 97 
Rasárnava, 252, 254 
Rasa-school, 150 
Rasa Siddha, 255 
Rasáyana, 39, 192-94, 251-54 
Rasesvara-daríana, 193 
Rasefvara-siddhünta, 253 
Ratan Sain, 20. 
Rati (Radha, cf. Rasa), 116, 133, 
139-40, e 
us 
паня ise paddhati (ms), 127-28, 133, 


Ratna-pini, 306 

Ratna-sambhava, 306 

Ratna-sdra, (ms), 131-92, 135, 137, 
141, 145 

ravi, 92, 97 

Ravi-dis, 366 

Ray Raminanda, 126 

own 292, 296, 309, 324-25, 326, 

Rüpa, 126, 130, 134, 135-38 

Rüpa Goswami, 114-15, 139 

rüpa-ila, 128 


Sabara-tantra, 207 


edente (nz), 108 
Saddharma-pundartka 
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südhaka, 141 


Sädhaka-rañjana, 129-30 

Sádhana-mála, 14, 30, 101, 305, 307 

südhàrani rati, 139 

Sahaja, 25, , 31, 35-36, 41, 42, 
52-53, 56, 77 et seq, 91, 93, 96-97, 
99, 105, 108.09, 117, 120-21, 
122-23,130-32, 133-34, 141, 144-46, 
164-67, 172-73, 175, 176, 181, 196, 
229, 360-66 

Sahaja-damsel, 57-58, 102, 249 

Sahaja-kaya, 91, 94, 107 

sahaja ménus, 139 

Sahaja-nairatma, 104 

жарша (Sahaja-bliss), 99, 105, 
108, 363, 365, 416 

Sahaja-nature, 78, 81, 83, 86-87, 
144-45, 166, 176, 197, 249 

Sahaja-Samadhi, 196, 357, 361-62 

Sahaja-sünya, 196-97, 357-58, 363 

Sahajault, 250 

Sahaja-updsand-tattoa, 127, 133, 146 

эмне ала, 13-14, 17, 24, 26, 
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Sahaj-bai, 354 

Sahajiya ( ), 60, 61, 68, 82, 
87, 1 5, 168-69, 171, 176, 229, 
345; (Buddhist), 3, 9, 13, 34, 35, 
36, 50-52, 68, 76-78, 92-95, 99, 
102, 106, 113, 115-20, 122, 141-42, 
146, 156, 165-67, 196, 202, 216, 
217, 228, 238, 247-49, 264, 345, 
346, 348, 355-56, 358, 1, 
364, 366; (Vaisnava), 61, 77, 113 
et seq, 161, 165-75, 177, 197, 
216, 228, 249, 321, 355-56, 423 

ana Sahitya (ed. by M. Bose), 
o 118, 131-32, ! 7, 138-39, 

Sahasrüra, 91, 99, 116, 129, 194, 
230, 237, 238-39, 242 

E , 150 

sakhi-bháza, 125-26 

fükint, 308 

Sakti, , 29, 32, , 99, 101, 102, 
107, 115, 117, 121, 128-30, 195, 
208, 230-31, 236-38, 242, 244, 
278-82, 299, 306, 315, 318. 320, 
331, 333-41, 411 

Saktis, 307-08, 323, 336 

Salbahan, 390 

sama, 169 

Samadhi, 155-56 

samañjasā rati, 139 

Samanta-bhadra (or Cakra-pani), 306 

sdmanya manus, 1 

sāmānya rati, 139 

Samarasa, 31-32, 82, 98, 147-48, 156 

samarthà rati, 139-40. 

Sáma-reda, 309 

Sambhoga-cakra, 29, 93, 99, 101, 
103, 105 
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Sambhoga-kàya, 16, 29, 91, 103, 274 
Sai, 361 


Sampujikä (ms), 28, 31, 34, 52, 91, 
98, 101, 30 


Samzara-zyákhyá, 13 

заћи, 123 

sariwrta, 93-94 

Samhorti, 30, 96 
samwzli-satya, 37, 40, 93 
samoriti-bodhicitta, 415 
Sanátana (Gosvámi), 114-15 
Sanat-kumdra-samhita, 


331 
знані (or sandhi-vacana), 413-15, 
sandhint, 123 
sandhya-bhasd, 413, 424 

San! 


kara, 64 
abkha (cf., Sahgha), 275-76 
dahkhint, 239-40, 242 
Sankhya Darshan, 374 
Santa Literature, 204 
Заза Poets, 165, 167, 176, 209, 322, 
1 
Santaraksita, 19 
Santi-pada, 52, 97, 364 
Saraha-pAda, 41, 45, 52-55, 57, 80, 
82, 86, 89.90, 98, 108, 167, 203, 
348, 358, 364, 366 
Sarca-dariana-sarhgraha, 69-70,193, 252- 
t 


Sarvisti-vadins, 94 

Sarva: 45, 46-49, 50, 197 

4ай, 92, 97 

Süstra-fataka, 217, 220-21 
-brühmana, 269, 327, 335 


Sat Puruga, 305 
bha, 129 
жайга, 142, 150, 292, 300, 314, 323. 
Supe: ўпала da radipa, 870 
ede. 49. 103, 105, 384 
Savari, 99 
Savari Girl, 105-06 
рта раа Shah, 168 
$ t power, 
Setai (Svetai), 302 et seq. 404 
Sexo-yogic practice, 17, 18, 25. 94, 
116, 122,248 
Shah Safiu'd-din Shahi, 169 
Shah Sultan Rumi, 167 | 
Shaykh Baha'u-d-din Dhakriya Mul- 
tani, 168 : 
Shaykh Farid’-ud-din Shakragani, 169 
Shaykh Hamid Danishmand, 169 
siddha (stage in  Vaisnava Sahajiy&). 
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Siddha, 192.93, 196, 198-99, 202-04, 
206, 209, 211, 214, 217-19, 221-22, 
294, 229, 320, 367, 377-78, 380, 
387-88, 390-92 

Siddha cult, 192 
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Siddhácáryas, 3, 7, 9, 13, 38, 50, 
92, 118, 194, 198-200, 202, 204, 
243, 384-85, 391, 415 

a deha (perfect body), 219, 228, 

Siddha Ikbis Gorakh, 374 

Siddhaika-vira-tantra, 13 

siddha jhuli, 222 

siddha-marga, 194 

Siddha-sahitya (by Dharamvir Bharati), 
196, 248, 345, 373, 382 

Siddhanta-candrodapa, 127 

Siddhdnta-dambara, 275-76 

Siddha-school, 228 

Siddha-siddhünta-baddhati, 217, 235-36, 
240, 373 

Siddha-siddhünta-sarh, , 373 

siddhi, 89, 193, 212, 219 

Sil-bhadra, 10 

filácára, 72 

Sist Pranam Granth, 374 
ita-bindu, 333 
iva, 29,32, 99, A 117, 121, 128-30, 
151, 195, 197-98, 208-09, 212, 
223-25, 230-31, 236-38, 244, 252, 
254, 268, 270, 271, 279-82, 288, 
290-91 293.94, 299, 301-02, 313.15, 

Go sh 32 » 583-55, 338-39, 341 


Кеби] tint 279 281 

Skanda-Durána, 206, 270 

skandha, 36, 93, 100, 248, 303, 306, 
307.08 


soma, 235-36, 239-40, 250-51, 254 
soma-rasa, 239, 248, 250, 254 


лаз, 333 
Sande Aaria (or Spanda-paradipi), 
Spoxda-sitro, 154 


Spiritual existence, 134 
Sramana, 72-73 
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‘oo 15, ‚75, 107, 
атры 129 
Sri-jWinelrara-carita, 208 
Sri-kdla-cakra (т), 89 
Sri-krsna-kirtana, 2 
Stkysa-rijea (at Milsahar Vasu), 


os -sarva-durgati-pari(o- 
s preian aaae - 


State of Bhairava, 153-54 
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State of Maheśvara, 221 

Studies in Islamic Mysticism paiia (Бу Nichol- 
son), 161, 164, 177, 17: 

Studies tn the Tantra (by Bagchi), 18,415 

Subhakara-gupta, 1 

Subhdsita-samgraha, 5, 88, 108, 341 

suddha-marga, 255 

duddha-máyá, 255 

suddha-sativa, 289 

Safi, 61, 77, 161, 164-65, 169-70, 
177, 180, 185, ‚216, 287, 362 

Süfi-ism, 165, 166-69, 171, 173, 
176-77, 179, 186, 345, 356, 360, 370 

Suhrawardi Order, 168 

Sundar-dàs, 322, 352-53, 356, 359-60, 
363, 424 

Sundar-granthävalt, 205, 246, 323, 352, 
a 363, 419 

jur-meda, 326 

Sun n "E 

süni-sahaja, 3 

Sünya, "3.50, 196-97, 285-86, 291, 


marti, 293 
ma, 204, 259, 261-66, 271, 
75-76, 81, 287, 290-93, 296, 299, 
303, 311, 314, 399 et seq 
nya-samádhi, m 6 б 


nya-samhità, 

ара, 15, 26.38, 30-31, 35, 43, 
5, 50, 57, 82, 91, 99-100, 
107, 249, 273,275, 276, 278, 582; 
285-86, 337-39 

Supra-material, 220 

Supreme bliss, 82, 120, 131, 288, 365 

Supreme existence, 192 

surd, ы 

sürya, 92 

Sürya-thàku 

Susumna, 29, РА ээ, 239, 357, 421 

Siita-samhita, "334 

Sutta-nipáta, 33 

Svabhava-kiya, 85, 274 

эши (school ot Buddhism), 


vowel), 92 
кош, + 127- 28, 130, 134, 136-37, 138, 


KL. Damodar, 115 
Svantpa-jadna (of Gorakh), 374 
srarüpa 1414, 128 
svanipa-sakti, 123, 126 

raga, 341 
Svayambhuva Manu, 319 
freta-bindu, 299 
Scetiévataro-panisat, 85, 180, 324 


Tagore (R. N.), 186-87 
Tai. 341 
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Taittrya Brühmapa, 325 
Taittiriyo-panisat, 145, 324 
Taittiriya Sarhhità, 
tamas, 142, 150, 155, 292, 300, 314, 
ESAE t AME 
-brál 
Tantra-loka, 20, 25, 151, 236, 244, 383 
Tai 206 
Tantra-tattoa, 204, 334-36 
Tao, 193, 341 
Taoism, 341 
Tara, 11, 13, 306 
Tarka-bhdsa,13 
tafastha-Sakti, 123, 126 
lathatà (thatness), 30, 153, 274, 338 
Tathata-vada, 84, 273 
Тайа-илдгай, ! i 
attea-: а, 
Табта-н (of Сога), 374 
er meld, 201 
The jak of Kali (y Ahmad Shah 
i abir z hma ah), 

Th KA aras. 

е 
The enjoyer, 132, 133 
The Gods of Northern Buddhism (by 
T Get) pa 305 Sapte 

he oj озері in Suft-ism 
Nicholson), 185 ey 
Th peed of the Punjab (by Temple), 


The оса, 108, 116-17, 152, 194, 
196, 228, 235 et seq 

Hindi Poetry 

349, 357.5 


The Ni irguma School 0; 
(by Barthwal), 247, 
The Religion of Man, 186 
Thert-gatha, 33, 73-74 


The tid of Patahjali (by Dasgupta), 


The sun, 117, 152, 194, 196, 228, 

anre fi, Taila-pida), 12 
illopáda (Tilopa, Taila-pàda), 12, 
53, 80, 82, 86 

Transfiguration, 251 

Transubstantiation, 234, 244, 247-48, 
251-52 

Triad, 292, 315, 316, 318-19, 323, 
332, 335-37, 389 

tri-kond-kdra, 341 

Trimsika, 33 

Tri-n&tha, 201 

tripini ( Tri-vent), 421 

Tri-ratna, 282 

tri-vent, 357 

Tulsi-dis, 246, 354, 366 

Typical Selections from Old Bengali 

i е (еа. by D. C. Sen), 119. 

375, 407 


Udas 
ujdna-s 
Tjjeala-ntla-mani . 


and (ms), 374, 381 
lhana, 231-32 
139 
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väja, 52 
Giaa. 288, 292, 294, 297, 304, 
Uia Baal, 423 
420 


жеми (reverse path), 1e o), 220 

na ive 29, 

231-32, 23; Ее 

uljawarhst, 417 

Unknown bird, 181-82 

Unknown One, 184 

Upanisadic. pysticism, 176 

upapitha, 1 

быа 27, 31-32, 34, 46,58, 91-92, 
94,97, 100, 116, 121, ize, 166, 195, 
276-78, 282-83, 339-4 

artis kamala, 91, 93.94 98, 102, 107, 


Vacuity, 120, 285, 287, 289, 363 
vaidhibhakti , 
Vairocana, 17, 240, 274, 282, 306 
vairocanadvdra, 240 
Vaisnava Tantra, 23 
Vajra, 26-27, , 106, 286, 290, 
Vajra, 307 e 
Vejra-ddka-tanr. me), 5 
aree kr 100 
уын, ш 
ajradhatvesvari, 306 
vajra-jfiána, 100 
vajra-kdya, 91, 94, 107 
Vajra-pida-sira-samgraha, 12 
Vajra-pàni, 306 


Vajra-sattva — (or jrevara), 13, 
7,27, 34, 35, 82, Md 1000 , 107, 
109, 195, 275; 305, re 

Vajra-süct, 72 


Vajrault, 239, 250 
Vajra-yàna, 11, 13, 14, 17, 23-25, 27, 
1, 34, 76, 82, 90, 261, 285 
уз jra-yogini, 307 
Valldla-carita, 198 
Vari, 92, 97, 108 
Vámakelrara-lantra, 334 
Vana-Vrndávana, 130 
vaágáli, 106 
Foster O Sáhitya (by Dr. Sen), 
M 


Vaiiga-sahit пера, 115, 132, 137, 
Vai c 'Sift jen Dh 168-69 
‘ange Sifi-prabhara, 168- 
Lone M ri 202, 203 
varpdirama-dharma, 67, 72 
várunt, 248 
Vasanta-tilaka, 101 
Vasubandhu, 21, 20, 33, 35, 84,94 
Vatthupama-sutta, 73 
кеа ЧО 
‘dyaviya-samhita, 
Veda-mala-grantha. 368 
Vedanta, 36, 64, 77 
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Vedantins, 64 

vicitra, 98 

Vidyapati, 114-15, 119, 125-26 

Vidyapati (ed. by K. N. Mitra and 

- Majumdar), 6 

Vihara of Devikota, 12; Pandita 
Vihára, 12;  Kanakastüpa, 12; 
Jagaddala, 13; МАН ‚ 1; 
Vi ila, 11; Somapura, 11; 
Vikramapuri, 12; Traikutaka, 12; 

Vijidna-bhatrava, 151, 153-54 

Vijidnavada, 35, 36 

Vijitinavadins, 43, 94 

vijilapti-mátratà, 27, 35, 81, 84, 273 
ынаан Аны; 33 

vilaksana, 98 

Vimána-vatthu, 33 

vimarda, 98 

vimaría, 333 

Vina-pida, 98, 104 

Vinaya-éri-mitra, 12 

vipaka, 98 

viramdnanda, 99 

Virdp-gil@, 286 

ui , 104 

Visnudharmottara, 298 

Vispu-berána, 69, 129, 250 

vifuddha-cakra, 91, 308 
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